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Preface. 


The present volume gives a systematic treatment of potential 
functions. It takes its origin in two courses, one elementary and one 
advanced, which the author has given at intervals during the last 
ten years, and has a two-fold purpose: first, to serve as an introduction 
for students whose attainments in the Calculus include some knowledge 
of partial derivatives and multiple and line integrals; and secondly, 
to provide the reader with the fundamentals of the subject, so that 
he may proceed immediately to the applications, or to the periodical 
literature of the day. 

It is inherent in the nature of the subject that physical intuition 
and illustration be appealed to freely, and this has been done. However, 
in order that the book may present sound ideals to the student, and 
also serve the mathematician, both for purposes of reference and as 
a basis for further developments, the proofs have been given by rigorous 
methods. This has led, at a number of points, to results either not 
found elsewhere, or not readily accessible. Thus, Chapter IV contains 
a proof for the general regular region of the divergence theorem (Gauss’, 
or Green’s theorem) on the reduction of volume to surface integrals. 
The treatment of the fundamental existence theorems in Chapter XI 
by means of integral equations. meets squarely the difficulties incident 
to the discontinuity of the kernel, and the same chapter gives an 
account of the most recent developments with respect to the Dirichlet 
problem. 

Exercises are introduced in the conviction that no mastery of a 
mathematical subject is possible without working with it. They are 
designed primarily to illustrate or extend the theory, although the 
desirability of requiring an occasional concrete numerical result has 
not been lost sight of. 

Grateful acknowledgements are due to numerous friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic for their kind interest in the work. It is to my 
colleague Professor COOLIDGE that I owe the first suggestion to under- 
take it. To Professor OsGoopD I am indebted for constant encouragement 
and wise counsel at many points. For a careful reading of the manuscript 
and for helpful comment, I am grateful to Dr. ALEXANDER WEINSTEIN, 
of Breslau; and for substantial help with the proof, I wish to thank 
my pupil Mr, F.E. ULRIcuH. It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the 
generous attitude, the unfailing courtesy, and the ready codperation 
of the publisher. 


Cambridge, Mass. O. D. Kellogg. 
August, 1929. 
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Chapter I. 
The Force of Gravity. 


1. The Subject Matter of Potential Theory. 


While the theory of Newtonian potentials has various aspects, it 
is best introduced as a body of results on the properties of forces 
which are characterized by Newtons Law of Universal Gravitation}: 

Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle, with 
a force whose direction ts that of the line joining the two, and whose magnitude 
is directly as the product of their masses, and inversely as the square of 
their distance from each other. 


If, however, potential theory were restricted in its applications to 
problems in gravitation alone, it could not hold the important place 
which it does, not only in mathematical physics, but in pure mathema- 
tics as well. In the physical world, we meet with forces of the same char- 
acter acting between-electric charges, and between the poles of magnets. 

But as we proceed, it will become evident that potential theory may 
also be regarded as the theory of a certain differential equation, known 
as Lapiace’s. This differential equation characterizes the steady flow 
of heat in homogeneous media, it characterizes the steady flow of ideal 
fluids, of steady electric currents, and it occurs fundamentally in the 
study of the equilibrium of elastic solids. 

The same differential equation in two dimensions is satisfied by 
the real and imaginary parts of analytic functions of a complex variable, 
and RIEMANN founded his theory of these functions on potential theory. 
Differential geometry, conformal mapping, with its applications to geo- 
graphical maps, as well as other branches of mathematics, find impor- 
tant uses for Laplace’s equation. Finally, the methods devised for the 
solution of problems of potential theory have been found to be of far ~ 
wider applicability, and have exerted a profound influence on the 
theory of the differential equations of mathematical physics, both 
ordinary and partial, and on other branches of analysis?. 


1 Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, Book III, Propositions I—VII. 
Formulated as above in THomson and 7a1T, Natural Philosophy, Pt. II, p. 9. 
2 Indications on the literature will be found at the end of the book. 


2 The Force of Gravity. 


2. Newton’s Law. 


It is our experience that in order to set bodies in motion, or to stop 
or otherwise change their motion, we must exert forces. Accordingly, 
when we see changes in the motion of a body, we seek a cause of the cha- 
racter of a force. As bodies about us, when free to do so, fall toward 
the earth, we are accustomed to attribute to the earth an attracting 
power which we call the force of gravity. It is not at all obvious that the 
smaller bodies on the earth attract each other; if they do, the forces 
must be exceedingly minute. But we do see the effects of forces on the 
moon and planets, since they do not move in the straight lines we are 
accustomed to associate with undisturbed motion. To NEwTown it 
occurred that this deviation from straight line motion might be re- 
garded as a continual falling, toward the earth in the case of the moon, 
and toward the sun in the case of the planets; this continual falling could 
then be explained as due to an attraction by the earth or sun, exactly 
like the attraction of the earth for bodies near it. His examination of 
the highly precise description of planetary motion which KEPLER had 
embodied in three empirical laws led, not only to the verification of this 
conjecture, but to the generalization stated at the beginning of the 
first section. The statement that all bodies attract each other according 
to this law has been abundantly verified, not only for heavenly bodies, 
but also for masses which are unequally distributed over the earth, like 
the equatorial bulge due to the ellipticity of the earth, and mountains, 
and finally for bodies small enough to be investigated in the laboratory. 

The magnitude of the force between two particles, one of mass m,, 
situated at a point P, and one of mass m,, situated at Q, is given by 
Newton’s law as 
stat Hata 

"> 


F=y 


where 7 is the distance between P and Q. The constant of proportio- 
nality y depends solely on the units used. These being given, its deter- 
mination is purely a matter of measuring the force between two bodies 
of known mass at a known distance apart. Careful experiments have 
been made for this purpose, an-account of which may be found in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica under the heading Gravitation}. If the unit of 
mass is the gramme, of length, the centimetre, of time, the second, and 


1 See also ZENNECK : Encyklopadie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, Vol. NG 
pp. 25—67. Recently, measurements of a high degree of refinement have been ~ 
made by Dr. P.R.HEyt, of the U.S. Bureau of Standards. See A Redetermination 
of the Constant of Gravitation, Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 13 (1927), pp. 601—605. 

The value of y there given has been adopted here, although it should be 
noted that further experiments by Dr. HEY1 are still in progress. 
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of force, the dyne, it is found that y = 6:664 x 10-8. If we borrow the 
result (p. 7) that a homogeneous sphere attracts as if concentrated at 
its center, we see that this means that two spheres of mass one gramme 
each, with centers one centimetre apart, will attract eachother with a 
force of -00000006664 dynes. 

In order to avoid this inconvenient value of y, it is customary in 
potential theory to choose the unit of force so that y= 1. This unit of 
force is called the attraction unit. 


Exercises. 


1. If the unit of mass is the pound, of length, the foot, of time, the second, 
and of force, the poundal, show that y has the value 1:070 x 10-®. One foot 
contains 30°46 cm., and one pound, 453°6 gm. 

2. Two homogeneous lead spheres, of diameter 1 ft. are placed in contact 
with each other. Compute the force with which they attract each other. A cubic 
foot of lead weights 710 pounds. Answer, about -0000046 lb. This is approxi- 
thately the weight of a square of medium weight bond paper, of side 1/, in. 

3. Compute the mass of the earth, knowing the force with which it attracts a 
given mass on its surface, taking its radius to be 3955 miles. Hence show that 
the earth’s mean density is about 5°5 times that of water. Newton inferred that 
the mean density lies between 5 and 6 times that of water. 

4. Find the mass of the sun, it being given that the sun’s attraction on the 
earth is approximately in equilibrium with the centrifugal force due to the earth’s 
motion around the sun in a circle of 4°90 x 101! feet. Answer, about 330,000 times 
the mass of the earth. 


3. Interpretation of Newton’s Law for Continuously 
Distributed Bodies. 


Newton’s law was stated in terms of particles. We usually have to 
deal, not with particles, but with continuously distributed matter. We 
then naturally think of dividing the body into small parts by the me- 
thod of the integral calculus, adding the vector forces corresponding 
to the parts, and passing to the limit as the maximum chord of the parts 
approaches 0. This, in fact, is exactly what we shall do. But it should 
be pointed out that such a process involves an additional assumption. 
For no matter how fine the division, the parts are still not particles, 
Newton’s law as stated is not applicable to them, and we have no means 
of determining the forces due to the parts. 

The physical law which we shall adopt, and which may well be re- 
garded simply as an amplified statement of Newton’s law, is the follow- 
ing: Given two bodies, let them be divided into elements after the manner 
of the integral calculus, and let the mass of each element be regarded as con- 
centrated at some point of the element. Then the attraction which one body 
exerts on the other is the limit of the attraction which the corresponding 
system of particles exerts on the second system of particles, as the maximum 
chord of the elements approaches 0. We shall revert to this assumption, 
and consider its legitimacy, on p. 22. 


4 The Force of Gravity. 


4. Forces Due to Special Bodies. 


Because of their use in other problems of potential theory, because 
of the generalizations which they illustrate, and because of the practice 
which they give in dealing with Newtonian forces, the attractions due 
to special bodies are well worth study. 

While each of two bodies attracts the other, the forces exerted are 
not equal vectors. Their magnitudes are equal, but they are oppositely 
directed. In order to avoid ambiguity it will be convenient to speak 
of one body as the attracting, and the other as the attracted body. This 
merely means that we are specifying the body the force on which we 
are determining. We shall also confine ourselves for the present to the 
case in which the attracted body is a unit particle. It will appear in § 11 
(page 27) that the results are of wider significance than is at first evident. 
This section will be devoted to some illustrative examples. 


Straight homogeneous segment. Let us consider a straight line segment, 
which we regard as having mass, so distributed that the mass on any 
interval is proportional to the length of the interval. The constant factor 
of proportionality / is called the linear density. We have here an ideali- 
zation of a straight wire, which is a better approximation the smaller 
the diameter of the wire relatively to its length and the distance away 
of the attracted particle. 

Let axes be chosen so that the ends of the wire are the points (0, 0, 0) 
and (/,0,0). Asa first case, let the attracted particle be in line with the 
wire, at (x, 0,0), x >/. Let the wire be divided into intervals by the 
puints &)=0, &, &,...&, =/1 (fig. 1). Then the interval (&,» &,41) Carries 
a mass A A &,, which, by our physical law, is to be regarded as concen- 
trated at some point &/ of the interval. The force due to the particle 
thus constructed will lie along the x-axis, and will be given, in attraction 








‘! units, by 
M Saale, vey bs dy we fl eae, 
0 Sx Exe sad rh [a — a 
Fig. 1. AY,;=0, AZ=0. 


The force due to the whole segment will be the limit of the sum of the 
forces due to the system of particles, or 


I 
ayaa AGES a 3 
site Jace tag Lite 
or 
Al 
k¥=- i, Yeo, Z=0 


The result may be given a more suggestive form by introducing the 
total mass M = Al, and considering at what point of the segment a 
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particle of that mass should be placed in order to yield the same attrac- 
tion on a unit particle at P (x, 0, 0). If c is the coérdinate of this point, 
Al M ao 
ates og waa f and ¢ = yx (i — x). 
Thus the wire attracts a unit particle at P as if the mass of the wire were 
concentrated at a point of the wire whose distance from P is the geometric 
mean of the distanees from P of the ends of the wire. 


As P approaches the nearer end of the wire, the force becomes in- 
finite, but only like the inverse first power of the distance of P from 
this end, although a particle would produce a force which became in- 
finite like the inverse square of the distance. The difference is that in 
the case of the particle, P draws near to the whole mass, whereas in the 
case of the wire the mass is distributed over a segment to only one of 
whose points does P draw arbitrarily near. 

As P recedes farther and farther away, the equivalent particle (as 
we shall call the particle with the same mass as the wire, and with the 
same attraction on a unit particle at P) moves toward the mid-point 
of the wire, and the attraction of the wire becomes more and more 
nearly that of a fixed particle at its mid-point. An examination of such 
characteristics of the attraction frequently gives a satisfactory check 
on the computation of the force. 

Let us now consider a second position of the attracted particle, 


namely a point P (5 AN 0) on the perpendicular bisector of the material 
segment (fig. 2). The distance 7 of the attracted particle from a point 
(4,0, 0) of the interval (&, &+41) is given by 
bets peg 
7 = (8-5) sae or 


and the magnitude of the force at P, due to a particle at this point, 
whose mass is that on the interval (&,, 41) is 











AAE, 
Ab, = 
1\2 ! 
(é — 3) + y? p$y) 
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The limits of the sums of these components give the components of the 
attraction of the segment 


qT 
Rk. a ph Y cal esanprhe il the uttered 


1\2 $ 1\2 a 
}(e-2e \(@-a++] 
The first integral vanishes, since the integrand has equal and opposite 


l ; 2 : 
values at points equidistant from § = g- The second integral is easily 


evaluated, and gives 


if c is the geometric mean of the distances from P of the nearest and 

farthest points of the wire. The equivalent particle, is thus seen to lie 

beyond the wire as viewed from P. This fact is significant, as it shows- 
that there does not always exist im a body a point at which its mass can 

be concentrated without altering its attraction for a second body. 

Our physical law does not assert that such a point exists, but only that 

if one be assumed in each of the parts into which a body is divided, 

the errors thereby introduced vanish as the maximum chord of the parts 

approaches 0. 


Spherical shell. Let us take as a second illustration the surface 
of a sphere with center at O and radius @, regarding it as spread with 
mass such that the mass on any part of the surface 
is proportional to the area of that part. The con- 
stant factor of proportionality o is called the 
surface density. We have here the situation 
usually assumed for a charge of electricity in equi- 
librium on the surface of a spherical conductor?. 
Let the attracted particle be at P(0,0,2),z+a 
(fig. 3). Let AS, denote a typical element 

Fign&s of the surface, containing a point Q, with 
spherical coérdinates (a, gz, 0). Then the magnitude of the element 
of the force at P due to the mass o AS, of the element of surface A S,, 
regarded as concentrated at Q, is 





o AS, oAS, 
4F,= v2 Tat + 2% Qazcos®j * 


By symmetry, the force due to the spHerical shell will have no com- 
ponent perpendicular to the z-axis, so that we may confine ourselves 





1 See Chapter VII (page 176). 


i 
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to the components of the elements of force in the direction of the z-axis. 
The cosine of the angle between the element of force and this axis is 


acos#{ —z 


x ’ 


so that 





AZ. = a (acos #, — z) AS, 
Y Rare ? 
(a? + 22 — 2azcos#f]? 


and the total force is given by the double integral over the surface of 


the sphere 
Z =of{ (a cos # — 2) dS 
(a? + 22 -—Qaz cos @]? i 
S 


This is equivalent to the iterated integral 





mu 22 
eral (acos # — z)dgsinddd 
[a® + 22 — 2azcosd]? 
fs 4 


= 200 | (a cos} — z)sindd} 
[a? 4+ 22 — 2azcos#]? 








In evaluating this last integral (which may be done by introducing 7 
as the variable of integration), it must be kept in mind that 





r= a+ 2 — 2azcosd 


is a distance, and so essentially positive. Thus, its value for } = 0 is 
la — 2| , that is a — z or z — aaccording as a > zor z> a. The result is 


Z=—-—,—_=-—-, for z>a, 
Z=0 fe agape ea Sep lg A 


That is, a homogeneous spherical shell attracts a particle at an exterior 
point as tf the mass of the shell were concentrated at its center, and exercises 
no force on a particle in tts interior. 


Homogeneous solid sphere. If a homogeneous solid sphere be thought 
of as made up of concentric spherical shells, it is a plausible inference 
that the whole attracts a particle as if the sphere were concentrated at 
its center. That this is so, we verify by setting up the integral for the 
attraction. Let x denote the constant ratio of the mass of any part of 
the sphere to the volume of the part, that is, the density. The mass 
xAV in the element AV, regarded as concentrated at the point 
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Q (0, y, 8) will exert on a unit particle at P (z, 0, 0), a force whose 


magnitude is 
a “AV 
~ 9% + 22 — 2ozcosé 





AF 


and whose component in the direction of the z-axis is therefore 
x (9 cos@ — z) AV 


AP = es 
[o? + 22 — 2ezcos#]? 





Hence, for the total force, 


an2st 
Fe a (9 cosé — 2) dpsind db ohdo 
[e? + 22 — 2ozcos#]? 
000 
The two inner integrals have been evaluated in the previous example. 


We have only to replace a by g and evaluate the integral with respect to @. 
The result is 








z= —13*( gdp = — Saxe = 3 


22 
as was anticipated. 


Further examples will be left as exercises to the reader in the 
following sections. We take them up in the order of multiplicity of the 
integrals expressing the components of the force. 


5. Material Curves, or Wires. 


We take up first the case in which the attracting body is a material 
curve. Consider a wire, of circular cross-section, the centers of the circles 
lying on a smooth curve C. If we think of the mass between any pair 
of planes perpendicular to C as concentrated on C between these planes, 
we have the concept of a material curve. By the linear density A of the 
material curve, or where misunderstanding is precluded, by the density, 
at a point Q, we mean the limit of the ratio of the mass of a segment 
containing Q to the length of the segment, as this length approaches 0. 

Our problem is now to formulate the integrals giving the force 
exerted by a material curve C on a particle at P. Let the density of C 
be given as a function A of the length of arc’s of C measured from one 
end. We assume that A is continuous. Let C be divided in the usual way 
into pieces by the points s, = 0, s;, s,..., S, =/, and let us consider ~ 
the attraction of a typical piece 4 s,. The mass of this piece will lie be- 
tween the products of the least and greatest value of A on the piece by 
the length of the piece, and therefore it will be equal to A, As,, where 
4, is a properly chosen mean value of A. A particle with this mass, 
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situated at a point Q, of the piece, will exert on a unit particle at 
P (%, y, 2) a force whose magnitude is 


baal) = 
AB rs Fase rt, = PQ,. 


If €,, m,, ¢, are the codrdinates of Q,, the direction cosines of this force 
are 
&, — % 


a= Ne ay C, — 2 
cos “% = ——— cos p = —— => —— 
Yp ? B at cos y ; 5 


k 


so that the components of the force due to the typical piece are 


_ A — *) As, = At (nn — ¥) As, Ai (Cy — 2) As 
Be a LE tei Mea 21d oe eee cian 
The components in each of the three directions of the axes correspond- 
ing to all the pieces of the wire are now to be added, and the limits 
taken as the lengths of the pieces approach 0. The results will be the 
the components of the force on the unit particle at P due to the curve: 


x= (ee *) ds, 


ye 


C 
an 
C 
y doe je fokess 
7 
C 


We shall sometimes speak of a material curve as a wire. We shall 
also speak of the attraction on a unit particle at P simply as the attrac- 
tion at P. An illustration of the attraction of a wire was given in the 
last section. Further examples are found in the following exercises, 
which should be worked and accompanied by figures. 


Exercises. 


1. Find the attraction of a wire of constant density having the form of an 
arc of a circle, at the center of the circle. Show that the equivalent particle is 








distant / ic from the center, where a is the radius of the arc and 2« is the 
sin « 


angle it subtends at the center. The equivalent particle is thus not in the body. 
But there is a point on the wire such that if the total mass were concentrated there, 
the component of its attraction along the line of symmetry of the arc would be the 
actual attraction. Find this point. 

2. Find the attraction of a straight homogeneous piece of wire, at any point 
P of space, not on the wire. Show that the equivalent particle lies on the bisector 
of the angle APB, A and B being the ends of the wire, and that its distance c 
from P is the geometric mean of the two quantities: the length of the bisector 


between P and the wire, and the arithmetic mean of the distances PA and PB. 
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3. Show, by comparing the attraction of corresponding elements, that a straight 
homogeneous wire exercises the same force at P as a tangent circular wire with 
center at P, terminated by the same rays from P, and having the same linear 
density as the straight wire. 


4. Find the attraction of a homogeneous circular wire at a point P on the 
axis of the wire. Show that the distance c of the equivalent particle is given by 


c=d l/ = where d is the distance of P from the wire, and d’ its distance from 


the plane of the wire. 


5. In Exercise 2, show that if the wire be indefinitely lengthened in both 
directions, the force approaches a limit in direction and magnitude (by definition, 
the force due to the infinite wire), that this limiting force is perpendicular to the 


2A ; ’ ? . 
wire, toward it, and of magnitude “F's where A is the linear density of the wire, 


and ¢ the distance of P from it. 


6. Material Surfaces, or Laminas. 


Consider a thin metallic plate, or shell, whose faces may be thought 
of as the loci formed by measuring off equal constant distances to 
either side of a smooth surface S on the normals to S. We arrive 
at the notion of a material surface or lamina by imagining the mass 
of the shell concentrated on S in the following way: given any 
simple closed curve on S, we draw the normals to S through this curve; 
the mass included within the surface generated by these normals we 
regard as belonging to the portion of S within the curve, and this for 
every such curve. The surface density, or if misunderstanding is pre- 
cluded, the density, of the lamina at Q is defined as the limit of the ratio 
of the mass of a piece of S containing Q to the area of the piece, as the 
maximum chord of the piece approaches 0. In addition to the terms 
material surface and lamina, the expressions surface distribution, and 
surface spread, are used. 

As we have noted in studying the attraction of a material spherical 
surface, the notion of surface distribution is particularly useful in 
electrostatics, for a charge in equilibrium on a conductor distributes 
itself over the surface. 

Now, according to Couloumb’s law, two point charges of electricity 
in the same homogeneous medium, exert forces on each other which 
are given by Newton’s law with the word mass replaced by charge, 
except that if the charges have like signs, they repel each other, and if 
opposite signs, they attract each other. A constant of proportionality 
will be determined by the units used and by the medium in which the’ 
charges are situated. Because of the mathematical identity, except for 
sign, between the laws governing gravitational and electric forces, any 
problem in attraction may be interpreted either in terms of gravitation 
or in terms of electrostatics. Thus, in the case of an electrostatic charge 
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on a conductor, the force at any point will be that due to a surfacé 
distribution. 

As an illustration of the determination of the attraction due to a 
material surface, let-us take a homogeneous circular disk, and a particle 
at a point P of its axis. Let the (y, x)-plane coincide with that of the 
disk, the origin being at the center. Then Y and Z vanish, by symmetry. 
Instead of the coérdinates 7 and €, let us use polar codrdinates, 9 and Q. 
If o denotes the constant density, the element 4S, of the disk, con- 
taining the point Q, (@%, 9) will have a mass oA S,; if this mass be re- 
garded as concentrated at Q,, it will exert on a unit particle at P (x, 0, 0) 
a force whose magnitude is 


Are sgae> (n= PQ,= Vor + 2°), 


y2 
"% 


and which makes with the x-axis an angle whose cosine is 


—* 
“i 
Hence 
“whe nge — OF AS, dS 
X =lim )'4X, =lim =224%t on [ { 2 
k k $ 
224 
=—ox | {28220 
ae [o? + x2]? 
The integral is easily evaluated, and yields 
sen pS ene 
| *| Ja? + x? 


The absolute value sign is important, for Vx? is not necessarily x. 





As x becomes infinite, the ratio of the force to —;- approaches 1, 


as the reader may verify. At any two points on the axis and equidistant 
from the disk, the forces are equal and opposite. As P approaches the 
disk, the force does not become infinite, as it does in the cases of particle 
and wire. We can account for this, at least qualitatively, by noticing 
that a given amount of mass is no longer concentrated at a point, or 
on a segment of a curve, but over an area. The force does, however, 
have a sudden reversal of direction on passing through the disk; the 
component of the force in the direction of the x-axis has a sudden 
decrease of 420 as P passes through the disk in the direction of in- 
creasing %. 


Exercises. 


1. Write as a simple integral the expression for the force, at a point of its 
axis, due to a disk whose density is any continuous function o = f(@) of the dis- 
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tance from the center. Examine the behavior of the force, as is done in the illus- 
tration in the text, if f(@) = a + bo”. 


2. The solid angle subtended at P by a piece of surface, which is always cut 
at an angle greater than 0 by a variable ray from P, may be defined as the area 
of that part of the surface of the sphere with unit radius and center at P which 
is pierced by the rays from P to the given surface. Show that the component 
of the attraction at P, of a plane homogeneous lamina, in the direction of the 
normal to the lamina, is equal to the density times the solid angle which the lamina 
subtends at P. Verify the result of the example of the text by this theorem. 


3. Find the attraction of a homogeneous plane rectangular lamina at a point 
on the normal to the plane of the lamina through one corner. The answer can be 
obtained by specialization of the results of the next exercise. 


4. Find the attraction of a homogeneous plane rectangular lamina at any 
point not on the rectangle, by decomposing the rectangle into sums or differences 
of the rectangles obtained by drawing parallels to the sides of the given rectangle 
through the foot of the normal from P. The answer may be given as follows. Take 
y- and z-axes parallel to the sides of the rectangle, with origin at the foot of the 
perpendicular from P. Let the corners of the rectangle referred to these axes be 
(5, c), (b’, c), (0’, c’) and (8, c’), in order, and let the distances from P (%,0,0) of these 
four points be d,, d,, d,, and dy, respectively. Then 














Lol @  eaese be™S 3h oi a a 
x=-—0o pean on d, tan F: iia os a, tan 7a,\ 
de Ab uy eo id, 2 bed eat 
Y =o lo [aa*. A 24. 2 = olor | = |. 
Cliath mes Clat+b d,4+0' 


It should be kept in mind that the numbers 8, ¢, b’, c’ may have either sign, or 
vanish. 


5. Show that if the dimensions of the lamina of the last exercise become 
infinite, the force will not, in general, approach a limit. Show, on the other hand, 
that if the ratios of the distances of the sides of the rectangle from the origin 
approach 1 as these distances become infinite, the force does approach a limit, 
and investigate the character of this limiting force. 


6. If, in working Exercise 1, polar coérdinates are used and the integration 
with respect to the angle is carried out first, the integrand of the remaining integral 
may be interpreted as the force due to a circular wire (see Exercise 4, p. 10). What 
is the significance of this fact? Does it illustrate any principle which can be of 
use in other problems? 


7. Curved Laminas. 


So far, the surface distributions considered have been on flat sur- 
faces. There is no difficulty in setting up the integrals for the force on 
a unit particle due to distributions on any smooth surfaces. We shall 
keep to the notation P (x, y, z) for the position of the attracted particle, 
and to Q (&, 7, ¢) for the point of the distribution whose coérdinates 
are the variables of integration. The distance between these two points 
will be denoted by r. If a is the density, we have 
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for the components of the attraction. The derivation of these formulas 
follows lines already marked out, and is commended as an exercise to 
the reader. 

A particular type of surface distribution may receive special mention. 
It is that in which the surface is one of revolution, and the density is 
independent of the angle which fixes the meridian planes. Let us sup- 
pose that the surface is given by the meridian curve in the (x, v)-plane, in 
parametric form, = (s), n=7(s), s being the length of arc (fig. 4). 
Then the position of a point Q on the surface S is determined by a 
value of sand by the angle » which the meridian plane through Q makes 
with a fixed meridian plane. We need to know the area of an element 
AS of S, bounded by two 
meridian planes correspond- 
ing to an increment 49 of 9g, 
and bytwo parallel circles cor- 
responding to an increment 
As of s. A complete strip 
of S, bounded by parallel 
circles, has an area given by 
the formula from the calculus 





s+As 


A =2 f nds =2n7' As 


s 





where 7 is a properly chosen mean value. The portion of the strip be- 
; ae 7s ; 

tween the two meridian planes is the fraction 5. of this amount. Hence 

AS =7/AqAs. Recalling the sum of which the integral is the limit, 


we see, then, that the first of the formulas (2) becomes 
5, Qa 
Kos f J eae dgds. 
5, 0 
If the attracted particle is on the axis, at P (x, 0, 0) , we need only this 


component of the force, for the perpendicular components vanish. 
Moreover, in this case, the integrand is independent of , so that the 
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formula becomes 
So 


(3) par: “| eee 
ie —2P H+ 7 


As an illustration of the attraction of spreads on curved surfaces, let 
us consider that due to a homogeneous hemispherical lamina at its center. 
In order to give an example of different methods, we shall employ 
first the general formulas (2). If we take the z-axis along the axis of the 
hemisphere, X = Y = 0. Let us change the field of integration from 
the surface S itself, to its projection S’ on the (x, y)-plane. Then for 
two corresponding elements of these fields, we have AS = sec y’AS’, 
where y’ is a suitable mean value of the angle between the normal to 
S and the z-axis. If a is the radius of the sphere, the third formula (2) 


becomes c 
Ai=e of { qa secy dS’. 
Ss! 
Since cos y = - this reduces to 


Z — a {fas == <; . a2 = 70. 
ae 


The formula (3) also is applicable to this problem, if we take the 
x-axis along the axis of the hemisphere. We take the origin at the 
center, and write s = ag, =acosg, 7 =a sin gy. Then the formula 
becomes 


S$] 


X = 2x6 


OM 8 


cosy singdg=a20. 
as before. 


Exercises. 


1. Find the attraction of a lune of a homogeneous sphere, bounded by two 
great circles whose planes make an angle 2 with each other, at the center. Check 
a 
foro = 3° 
2. Show that the z-component of the attraction at the center due to any por- 


tion of the upper half of a homogeneous spherical surface, is Z = oi where a 
a 


is the radius of the sphere, o the density, and A the area of the projection of the 
portion’in question on the (%, y)-plane. Check the result of the example of the 
text by this result. 


3. Determine the attraction at the center due to the portion of the upper 
half of the homogeneous spherical surface 2 +: y? + 22 =a? which is cut out 
by the cone 


* 
ee S| 
a? pe 
moa? 6? 


A = = —— 
newer) Kee = Oe (1+ a) (1 + A)" 
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4. Find the attraction due to a homogeneous right circular cylindrical surface, 
at a point P of its axis. Check the result a) by taking P at the center, b) by taking 
P at a great distance, and c) by allowing the radius of the cylinder to approach 0, 
P being on the axis extended. Compare with the attraction of a straight wire, 
studied in § 4 (page 4). 

5. Study the attraction due to a homogeneous spherical shell by means of the 
formula (3). Determine the break in the radial component of the force at the sur- 
face. 

6. Obtain the formula (3) on the assumption that the attraction is correctly 
given by regarding the surface as the limiting form of a large number of circular 
wires. 

7. Find the attraction of a homogeneous spherical cap, at a point of its axis. 
Check your result by allowing the cap to spread over the whole sphere. Draw a 
curve representing in magnitude and sign the component of the force in the direc- 
tion of the axis as a function of the position of P when the cap comprises nearly 
the whole sphere. Compare it with the curve for the complete sphere. 

8. Change the variable of integration in (3) to the abscissa &. Find the attrac- 
tion at the focus of that portion of the homogeneous surface which is the para- 
boloid of revolution whose meridian curve is 7? = 2m &, cut off by the plane 
€ = h, the density being constant. Check by allowing h to approach zero, the total 
mass remaining constant. Find the value of h for which the force vanishes. 
Answers, 

m+ 6h) \~m 


xa Gaol1—! : 
(m + 2h)? 


|: h== (34273). 


9. Find the attraction, at the cusp, of that portion of the homogeneous lamina 
whose meridian curve is g@ = a(1—cos g), 0<a< yf. Show that this force 
remains finite as « approaches 0, and find, in particular, the force due to the whole 
closed surface. 


8. Ordinary Bodies, or Volume Distributions. 


Suppose we have a body occupying a portion V of space. By the 
density x (or the volume density), of the body, at Q, we mean the limit 
of the ratio of the mass of a portion of the body containing Q to the 
volume of that portion, as its maximum chord approaches 0. It is 
customary to regard this limit as not existing unless the ratio approaches 
a limit independent of the shape of the portion for which it is calculated, 
and it is similar also with surface and linear densities. We shall assume, 
as usual, that the density exists and is continuous. The only physically 
important cases in which the densities are discontinuous may be treated 
by regarding the body as composed of several partial bodies in each 
of which the density is continuous. 

The setting up of the integrals for the force due to volume distribu- 
tions is so like the corresponding process for the distributions already 
treated that we may confine ourselves to setting down the results: 


rel (nore hegaensrnae are te || te 
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An illustration of the determination of the attraction of a volume 
distribution has been given in § 4 (p.7). Asasecond example, let us con- 
sider the attraction of a homogeneous right circular cylinder, at a point of 
its axis, extended. Let us take the z-axis along that of the cylinder, with 
the origin at the point P the attraction at which is to be found. Cylindri- 
cal coordinates are most appropriate, that is, the codrdinate ¢ of Q, and 
the polar coérdinates @ and ¢ of the projection of Q on the (x, y)-plane. 
The element of volume is then given by AV = p’AgAgpAl, where 
o’ is a suitable mean value. Then, if a is the radius of the cylinder, and 
t¢ =band ¢ =c the equations of the bounding planes (0 < 6 < c), the 
third equation (4) becomes 


c2Qxa 


z—x{|{ oo dodgdt. 
(C2 + 97]? 
600 


The integral is easily evaluated. The result can be given the form 





2M 
Z==4,4+4—4), 


where M is the total mass, h the altitude and d, and d, the distances 
from P of the nearest and farthest points of the curved surface of the 
cylinder, respectively. It can be checked as was Exercise 4 of the last 
section. It will be observed that the force remains finite as P approaches 
the cylinder. 


Exercises. 


]. Find the attraction due to a homogeneous hollow sphere, bounded by con- 
centric spheres, at points outside the outer and within the inner sphere. 


2. Show that if the above hollow sphere, instead of being homogeneous, has 
a density which is any continuous function of the distance from the center, the 
attraction at any exterior point will be the same as that due to a particle of the 
same mass at the center, and that the attraction at any interior point will vanish. 

3. Derive the following formula for the attraction of a body of revolution 
whose density is independent.of the meridian angle g, at a point of its axis: 


& #(§) 


x=2s| lermesies hoes 
((E — *)* + @?]* 


1 


where @ is the distance of the point Q from the axis, & its distance from the (y, z)- 
plane, and @ = /(§) the equation of a meridian curve of the bounding surface: 


4. Show that if x depends only on &, the formula of the last exercise becomes 
be 


e—# é—x# 
X=2n | x/—- a at 
Je lie=a eoarera|* 
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5. A certain text book contains the following problem. ‘Show that the attrac- 
tion at the focus of a segment of a paraboloid of revolution bounded by a plane 
perpendicular to the axis at a distance b from the vertex is of the form 


4m ax log heh ie 
a 


Show that this result must be wrong because it does not give a proper limiting 
form as b approaches 0, the total mass remaining constant. Determine the correct 
answer. The latus rectum of the meridian curve is supposed to be 4a. 


6. Show that there exists in any body whose density is nowhere negative, 
corresponding to a given direction and a given exterior point P, a point Q, such 
that the component in the given direction of the force at P is unchanged if the body 
is concentrated at Q. Why does not this show that there is always an equivalent 
particle located im the body? 


9. The Force at Points of the Attracting Masses. 


So far, we have been considering the force at points outside the 
attracting body, But the parts of a body must attract each other. At 
first sight, it would seem that since the force varies inversely with the 
square of the distance, it must become infinite as the attracted particle 
approaches or enters the region occupied by masses, and so it is, with 
particles or material curves. We have seen, however, that surface and 
volume distributions are possible, for which this does not occur. This 
is less surprising 1f we think of the situation as follows. If P lies on the 
boundary of, or within, the attracting body, the matter whose distance 
from P lies between v and 27, say, has a mass not greater than some con- 
stant times 7%, and since its distance from P is not less than 7, the magni- 
tude of its attraction at P cannot exceed a constant times 7. Thus the 
nearer masses exercise not more, but less attraction than the remoter. 

Let us turn to the question of the calculation of the force at an 
interior or boundary point. The integrals (4) are then meaningless, in the 
ordinary sense, since the integrands become infinite. If, however, the 
integrals are extended, not over the whole of V, but over what is left 
after the removal of a small volume v containing P in its interior, they 
yield definite values. If these values approach limits as the maximum 
chord of v approaches 0 these limits are regarded as the components of the 
force at P due to the whole body. This amounts to a new assumption, or 
to an extension of Newton’s law. It is found to be entirely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of physics. We may state it more briefly as follows: 
the formulas (4) still give the force at P, even though P is interior to, or 
on the boundary of V, provided the integrals, which are now improper 
integrals, converge. 

We shall now show that in all cases in which the volume density is 
continuous—or even if it is merelyintegrable and bounded—the integrals 
always converge. Let us consider the z-component. The others admit of 
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the same treatment. We may also confine ourselves to the case in 
which P is interior to the body, for we may regard the body as part of a 
larger one in which the density is 0 outside the given body. Let v be a 
small region, containing P in its interior. We have to show that 


ination 2 


approaches a limit as v shrinks down on P, v having any shape?. 





But how can we show that Z’ approaches a limit unless we know 
what the limit is? If a variable approaches a limit, its various values 
draw indefinitely near each other. It is the converse of this fact that we 
need, and which may be stated as follows?: a necessary and sufficient 
condition that Z’ approach a limit is that to any positive test number ¢ 
there corresponds a number 6 > 0 such that if v and v’ are any two 
regions containing P and contained in the sphere of radius 6 about P, 


bff aida yl ff frase Davi <e. 
lye V-v' 


Let us examine this inequality. If we take away from both regions of 
integration that part of V which lies outside the sphere o of radius 6 
about P, the difference of the two integrals is unaltered. Our aim 
will then be attained if we can show that each of the resulting integrals 


can be made less in absolute value than : by proper choice of 6. The 
following treatment will hold for either. 


par sol S52 


where B is an upper bound for |x|. We can easily obtain a bound.for the 
last integral by replacing it by an iterated integral in spherical coédrdi- 
nates, with P as pole, and z-axis as axis. It then ceases to be improper, 
even when extended over the whole of a, and as the integrand is nowhere 











1 The limit is not regarded as existing if it is necessary to restrict the shape 
of v in order to obtain a limit. The only restrictions on v are that it shall have a 
boundary of a certain degree of smoothness (be a regular region in the sense of Chap- 
ter IV, § 8, p. 100), that it shall contain P in its interior, and that its maximum 
chord shall approach 0. 


* This test for the existence of a limit was used by Caucuy, and is sometimes 
referred to as the Cauchy test. A proof of its sufficiency for the case of a func- 
tion of asingle variableis to be found in OsGoon: Funktionentheorie, 4th ed., Leipzig, 
1923, Chap. I, § 7, pp. 33—35; 5th ed. (1928), pp. 30—32. See also Fing, College 
Algebra, Boston, 1901, pp. 60—63. A modification of the proof to suit the present 
case involves only formal changes. 
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negative, this extension of the field cannot decrease its value. Hence 


z2% 6 


SG Rear ost Al eaedysnoa0 <3 { { facapse =2Bx6. 


Hence I can be made less than = g by taking 6<—S 





Z a ==) Phe condition 
that Z’ approach a limit is i fulfilled, and the integrals (4) are 
convergent, as was to be proved. 

When we come to the computation of the attraction at interior points 
of special bodies, we see the advantage of being unrestricted as to the 
shapes of the volumes v removed. For we may use any convenient 
system of codrdinates, and remove volumes conveniently described in 
terms of these codrdinates. 

As an illustration, let us find the attraction of a homogeneous sphere 
S at the interior point P. We cut out P by means of two spheres S’ 
and S’’, concentric with S. The hollow sphere bounded by S” and S 
then exercises no force at P, while the sphere bounded by S’ attracts at. 
P as if concentrated at the center. As the region cut out, between the 
two spheres S’ and S”’, shrinks down, the attraction at P approaches 
as limit the attraction of a particle at the center whose mass is that of 
the concentric sphere through P. In symbols, 


Z=— oa ie. 
The attraction of a homogeneous sphere at an interior point is thus 
toward the center, and varies as the distance from the center. 

It will be observed that the region v cut out in these considerations, 
did not shrink to 0 in its maximum chord. However, its volume did 
shrink to 0, and if an integral is convergent, the limit thus obtained 
is the same as if the maximum chord shrinks to 0. Indications as to the 
proof of this statement will be given in connection with Exercise 18, 
below. 


Exercises. 


1. Find the attraction, at an interior point on the axis, due to a homogeneous 

right circular cylinder. pag 

= 22 (h,—h, + d,.—4,), 
where /,, h, are piranges of P from the centers, and d,, d,, from the circumferences 
of the bases. 

2. Show that in Exercise 5, § 8, the quoted result must be wrong because it 
is incompatible with the fact that for b < a the force must be to the left, while for 
b > 2a it must be to the right, and so vanish at some intermediate point. This 
involves the justifiable assumption that the force varies continuously with 6. 

3. Show that the formula of Exercise 4 (page 16) holds when P is an interior 
point on the axis of tne body. Are there any precautions to be observed in apply- 
ing it? 
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4. Lack of homogeneity in the earth’s crust produces variations in gravity. 
This fact has been used with some success in prospecting for hidden ore and oil 
deposits. An instrument used is the Eétvés! gravity variometer or torsion balance. 
A body of matter heavier than the surrounding material will change the field of 
force by the attraction of a body of the same size, shape, and position whose den- 
sity is the difference between that of the actual body and the surrounding material. 
Investigate the order of magnitude of the change in the force produced by a sphere 
of density 1/,, of radius 200 feet, imbedded in material of density 1/, and tangent 
to the earth’s surface, the average density of the earth being taken as unity. 

Answer, at the highest point of the sphere, gravity is increased by about 
1:6 X 10-4 percent, and it falls off per foot of horizontal distance by about 4 x 10-® 
percent. 

5. Show that within a spherical cavity in a homogeneous sphere, not concentric 
with it, the force is constant in magnitude and direction. This should be done 
without further integrations, simply making use of the result of the example of 
the text. 

6. Determine the attraction at interior points due to a sphere whose density 
is a function of the distance from the center. 

7. Find the attraction of the homogeneous paraboloid of revolution whose 
meridian curve is 72 = 4a &, cut off by the plane € = h, at any point of the axis. 
Answers, 


h—x+2atd , 
X = 2nn|h—x—d+2alog— SFE], if "<0. 
X= 2nx||y—h|—d + 2alog=—= FACES), i sO, 


where d is the distance of the attracted point P (x, 0, 0) from the edge of the solid. 


8. Verify that the force changes continuously as the attracted particle moves 
into and through the masses in Exercises 1, 5 and 6. 


9. Verify that the derivative of the axial component of the force in the direction 
of the axis experiences a break of 4 as P enters or leaves the masses, in Exer- 
cises 1, 5 and 6. 

10. Determine the attraction of a homogeneous spheroid, at a pole. Answers, 
for an oblate spheroid of equatorial radius b, the magnitude of the force is 


3M 


= pas (@ — Yl — sine), 


and for a prolate spheroid of polar radius a, 


3M l+e 
F = BM [tog 1? — |, 


e being the eccentricity of the meridian curve. 
11. A body is bounded by a) a conical surface which cuts from the surface of 


the unit sphere about the vertex P of the conical surface, a region Q, and by 6) 
a surface whose equation in spherica! codrdinates with P as pole is e=f(¢,9%). 





1 For an account of this sensitive instriment, see F. R. HELMERT, in the 
Encyklopadie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, Vol. VI, 1, Teepe 266s 
L. OERTLING, Ltp., The Eétués Torsion Balance, London 1925; or STEPHEN 
Rysar, in Economic Geology, Vol. 18 (1923), pp. 639—662. 
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Show that the component of the attraction at P in the direction of the polar 
axis is i (p, 9) 


z= ff 


Q 
or, if the density is constant, 


Z=xf f t(p, 0) cosdaQ., 
Q 


a cosPdQ, 
0 


12. Show that the attractions, at the center of similitude, of two similar and 
similarly placed bodies, have the same line of action, and are in magnitude as the 
linear dimensions of the bodies. 

13. Find the attraction at the vertex due to a right circular cone of constant 
density. Answer, 27h (1— cosa). 

14. The same for a spherical sector, bounded by a right circular conical surface 
and a sphere with center at the vertex of the cone. Answer, max sin? «. 

15. By subtracting the results of the last two exercises, find the attraction 
at the center due to a spherical cap. 

16. Find the attraction due to a homogeneous hemisphere at a point of the 
edge. Answer, 

= NAx, — GH, OF 


3 3 


17. A mountain has approximately the form of a hemisphere of radius a, 
a 
and its density is x’. If higher powers of ZR are neglected, show that the difference 


in latitude at the northern and southern edges of the mountain, as observed by 
the direction of gravity, is 

aly 4 =| 

R ( me Yee 


where R and x are the radius and mean density of the earth. 


18. (a) Show that if {(Q) is an integrable function of the codrdinates &, , ¢ 
of Q, and bounded in any portion of V which does not contain P, and if 


SJJ FQ av 
fff i@av 


approaches 0 with the maximum chord of v, where v is any portion of V with P 
in its interior. 


(b) On the same hypothesis, show that 
Sffr@Qav =1im fff t(Q) av 
ve V-—u 


as the volume of u approaches 0, whether the maximum chord of u does, or does 
not, approach 0. Suggestion. It is required to show that 


S{[fr@avo 


with the volume of u. Consider the portions #4, and “, of u, inside and outside a 
sphere of radius 6. Show first how the integral over u, can be made less than 


is convergent, then 


; in absolute value by properly choosing 6, and ther. how, with 6 fixed, the integral 


€ . 
over “, can be made less than 3 in absolute value. 
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Ellipsoidal Homoeoid. We have seen that a homogeneous body 
bounded by concentric spheres exercises no attraction in the cavity. 
NEWTON showed that the same is true for an ellipsoidal homoeoid, or 
body bounded by two similar ellipsoids having their axes in the same 
lines. To prove it, we first establish a lemma: let P be any point within 
the cavity; draw any line through P, and let A, A’, B’, B beits intersections 
with the ellipsoids, in order; then A A’ = B’ B (fig. 5). The problem is 
reduced to the similar problem for two. similar coaxial ellipses if we pass 
the plane through the center O of the ellipsoids and the line AB. In 
this plane, we take axes through O, with x-axis parallel to AB. The 

, equations of the ellipses may then be written 


A#?t+ 2Hxy+ By? —a=0, 

Ax? + 2Hxy+ By? —b=0, 
and the equation of AB will be y=c. The 
abscissas of A and B are then the roots 
of the equation obtained by eliminating y 


between y = cand the equation of the first 
ellipse : 








Fig. 5. Ax? + 2Hcx + (Bc? —a) =0, 
so that the midpoint of the chord A B has the abscissa = . But this 


value is independent of a, and therefore the midpoints of the chords , 
AB and A’B’ coincide. Hence A A’ = B’B, as we wished to prove. 

Now by Exercise 11, the z-component of the attraction at P may . 
be written 


i= «|e (p, 0) — f(g, 8)] cos 0dQ, 


where @ = F (y, 8) and @ = f(y, 8) are the equations of the ellipsoids . 
in spherical codrdinates with P as pole, and where Q denotes the entire 
surface of the unit sphere about P. By the lemma, F (py, 3) — } (9, 8) 
remains unchanged when the direction of a ray is reversed, 7. e., when p _ 
isreplaced by p+ 2 and # by x —#. On the other hand, cos # is replaced 
by its negative by this substitution. Thus the integral consists of pairs 
of equal and opposite elements, and so vanishes. As the z-axis may 
have any direction, it follows that the force in the cavity vanishes, as 
was to be proved. 


10. Legitimacy of the Amplified Statement of Newton’s Law; 
Attraction between Bodies. 


We revert now to the amplified statement of Newton’s law given in 
§ 3 (page 3), and toa study of the attraction between bodies neither of 
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which is a particle. The justification of the amplified statement must rest 
on the consistency of its consequences with observation and experiment. 
At the same time, it is hardly fair to call our physical assumption an 
amplified statement of Newton’s law, unless it is consistent with this 
law. Our test of consistency will be this. As the dimensions of two 
bodies approach 0 in comparison with their distance apart, does their 
attraction, determined on the basis of the amplified statement, ap- 
proach that given by Newton’s law for particles ? We shall see that this 
is indeed the case. Incidentally, we shall gain a deeper insight into the 
nature of the force between two bodies, and our inquiry will clothe 
the notion of particle with a broader significance. 

The first point to be noticed is that a body does not, in general, 
exert a single force on another, but exerts forces on the parts of that 
body. In the case of a deformable body, these forces cannot, as a rule, 
be combined to form a system of even a finite number of forces. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to rigid bodies, for present purposes. It 
is shown in works on statics! that the forces on a rigid body are equi- 
valent to a single force at an arbitrarily selected point O of the body 
and a couple. The single force is the resultant of all the forces acting on 
the body, thought of as concurrent. The couple depends on the position 
of O, and its moment is the vector sum of the moments with respect 
to O of the forces acting on the body. If the forces acting are (X;, Y,, Z;), 


applied at (%;, y;, z;),7 = 1, 2,..., we have for the single resultant 
force, : 
(5) X= )S/X;, Y= DY,, Z= SZ,;, 


and if the point O at which this force is assumed to act is the origin of 
coérdinates, we have for the moment of the couple 


L = 2) (y:2; —2,Y), M=3(,X;—4%,2,), 
N= 5) (%,Y, —y;X,). 


If the forces, instead of being finite in number, are continuously distri- 
buted, the summation signs are to be replaced by integrals. For the sake 
of simplicity, we continue for the present, with a finite number. 

We are particularly interested in the case in which the couple is 
absent, so that the system reduces to a single force. Since the couple 
depends on the position of the point of application of the resultant force, 
it may be possible to choose O so that the moment of the couple vanishes. 
If we shift the point of application to the point (h, Rk, /), then in (6) 
X;, Vi, 2, Must be replaced by x, —h, y; —k, 2; —1. This amounts 


(6) 


1 See, for instance, APPELL: Traité de mécanique rationelle, Paris 1902, Vol. I, 
Chap. IV. 
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to adding to the couple (6) the couple 
—(kZ—lY), —(X—hZ), —(hY —kX). 


The question is, can h, k, 1 be so chosen that the couple thus altered 
vanishes ? That is, so that the following equations are satisfied ? 


Oy Ag ie ey th 
(7) pat Wm OEY 
hY —kX Ni 


It will be seen that if we eliminate two of the quantities 4, k and /, 
the third disappears also, and we arrive at the following necessary con- 
dition 

(8) LX+MY+NZ=0, 


that is, the resultant (X, Y, Z) and the moment with respect to the 
origin (L, M, N) must be at right angles, or else one of them must 
vanish. In Newtonian fields, the force vanishes only at exceptional 
points, and if we assume now that the force is not 0, it will be found 
that two of the equations (7) can be solved for h, &, / (giving, in fact, 
a whole line of points), and that the solution will also satisfy the third _ 
equation if the condition (8) is fulfilled. The equation (8) is therefore a 
necessary and sufficient condition that the forces acting on the body reduce to 
a single force, when the point of application is properly chosen. One such 
point having been found, it will be seen that any other point on the line 
of action of the force will also serve. 

With these preliminaries, we may proceed to the consideration of 
the attraction on a body B, due to a body B,, the bodies occupying 
regions V, and V, of space. The first step is to divide the bodies into 
elements, concentrate each element at one of its points, and consider 
the attraction of the system of particles thus arising. Let AV, denote 
a typical element of Vj, containing the point P(x, y, z), and AV,, a 
typical element of V, containing Q (&, 7, ¢). Let x, and x, be suitably 
chosen mean values of the densities in these elements. Then the particle 
in AV, exerts on the particle in AV, a force whose x-component is 





AX = "x, AV, AV, == 


x 
> 
and whose point of application is P. The x-component of the moment 
with respect to the origin of this force is 








AL = mx,[y° 57 — 225 "| AV AV, = 2, my 2° =" AV, AV,, 


vs , Fi 


These components, due to a pair of particles, are now to be summed 
over all pairs, one in each volume, and the limits are to be taken as the 
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maximum chord of the elements of volume approaches 0. We arrive at 
the result: 


In accordance with the amplified statement of Newton’s law, the attrac- 
tion exerted by the body B, on the body By, consists of a force 


sf si tene 
o ——-re[ffffem-renen, 
z= [fff ess=tenen, 


applied at the origin of coérdinates, and of a couple whose moment is 


: ¢= 
t= {ff ff[ses=-" anar, 
eee 
ao) mm [ff [Jae anan, 
Ve Es 
= 18 
w= [[f [fea 2anar,, 
Va VE 


or, of course, any equivalent system. The above constitutes the analyti- 
cal formulation of Newton’s law in its amplified form. It is satisfactory 
from the standpoint of precision, and is, in fact, the actual, if usually 
the tacit, basis of all treatments of gravitation. 

We are now in a position to consider the consistency of this state- 
ment with Newton’s law for particles. Let the maximum chord of 
the bodies shrink toward 0, B, always containing the origin of coérdi- 
nates, and B, always containing a fixed point Qo (&, >, Cp). Taking 
first the moment, and fixing our attention on the component L as typi- 
cal, we may apply the law of the mean, on the hypothesis that the 
densities are never negative, and write 


ha met WI [Jmman ay, ee. my 


where P’ (x’, y’, 2’) isa point in V, and Q’ (é’, 7’, ¢’) in V,. As the dimen- 
sions of the bodies—or even if the dimensions of B, alone—approach 
0, x’, y’, 2’ approach 0, and L, and similarly, M and N, approach 0. 
Hence the forces exerted by a body on a particle reduce to a single re- 
sultant force, applied at the particle. 
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Treating the components of the force in a similar way, we find that 
when the bodies shrink down toward points, the origin and Q), the 
force approaches 


“lo Mar Lo 
73 2 My My, dee Bie Mic 1 


X="mm, Y= 
"9 
and this constitutes the statement of Newton’s law for particles. Thus 
the consistency of the law in its broader form with the law for particles 
is established. 


11. Presence of the Couple; Centrobaric Bodies; 
Specific Force. 


We have seen that the gravitational effect of a body B, on a body 
B, is a force and a couple. In certain cases, if the force is applied at the 
right point, the couple disappears. This happens always when B, is a 
particle, also when it is a sphere, and the very name center of gravity 
implies that it happens in the case of any body B, when the attracting 
body is the earth, regarded as exerting a force constant in direction and 


proportional to the mass acted on. There are, indeed, many bodies such , 


that the attraction of other bodies on them reduces in each case to a 
single force passing through a fixed point in the body. They are called 
centrobaric bodies! and have interesting properties. But centrobaric 


bodies are to be regarded as exceptional, for in general the attraction © 
cannot be reduced to a single force. An illustration of this is provided | 


in Exercise 3, below. 
It would be disconcerting if, in the application of Newton’s law as 


stated in the equations (9) and (10), we had to face sextuple integrals at — 


every turn. Fortunately this is not the case. Moreover, it is only infre- 
quently that we need consider the couple. The reason is that we usually 


confine ourselves to the study of the influence of a body B,, abstracting » 


from the shape and density of the body B, acted on. This is made possible 
by the notion of specific force, or force per unit of mass at a point. 

Let us consider a small part of the body B, contained in a volume 
AV,, and containing a fixed point Po (x), Vo, 2). We compute the force 


on this part due to B,. The component 4X of this force is given by the | 


first of the equations (9), where the region of integration V, is replaced 
by AV,. We are assuming continuous densities and simple regions of 


integration, so that the multiple integral can be replaced by an iterated 
integral. Accordingly, 


sx [fn [fe tenon 


1 See THomson and Tarr: Natural Philosophy. Vol. I,. Part II, §§ 534—535. 
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The inner integral is a function of x, y, z only, and if #4, does not change 
signs, this integral may be removed from under the outer signs of inte- 
gration by the law of the mean: 


AX = |{f ar, [[faar, 3 (| BES ey, dn 
V, AV, Vv, 


where P’ (x’, y’, 2’) is some point in AV,, 7’ its distance from the variable 
point Q (€, 7, ¢) in V,, and Am the mass in AV,. If now, we divide this 
force component by 4m and allow the maximum chord of AV, to 
approach 0 in such a way that P, remains within AV,, we arrive at 


the limit 
Xs =i elle SS adn; m= P,Q. 


This, with two other components, defines the specific force at P, due 
to the body B,. But the components thus obtained are exactly those 
given by equations (4), § 8 for the attraction of a body B on a particle at 
P, except for the notation. We see thus that the expressions force on a 
unit particle, specific force, and force at a point are entirely synonymous. 


The importance of the specific force lies in the fact that when it has 
been determined, we may find the force on a body B, by simply multi- 
plying the components of the specific force at P by the density of B, 
at P and integrating the products over the volume occupied by B,. 
For we then arrive at the integrals (9). In a similar manner we can con- 
struct the components (10) of the moment of the couple. It is for this 
reason that the knowledge of the force on a particle is so significant. 


Should we care to define in a similar manner the sPectfic force per 
unit of attracting mass, Newton’s law could be stated: the specific force 
at a point P of a body, per unit of mass at a point Q of a second body, ts 
directed from P toward Q, and is equal in attraction units to the inverse 
square of the distance between P and Q. This statement is very nearly 
of the form given in § 1, yet it implies, without further physical assump- 
tions, the amplified statement of Newton’s law given in § 3. 


Exercises. 

1. Determine the attraction due to a homogeneous straight wire, of unit linear 
density, terminating in the points (0,0), (0, 12) of the (%, y)-plane, on a similar 
wire terminating in the points (5, 0), (9, 0). Show that the couple vanishes when 
the point of application of the force is properly taken, and find such a point, on 
the wire. Draw the wires and the force vector. Answer, 


3 27 2 
= log (z), ¥ = log (5) t=; y=. 


2. Show that if two plane laminas lie in the samé plane, the attraction on either 
due to the other may always be given by a single force. 
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3. Let the “body” B, consist of a unit particle at (0, 0, 1) and a unit particle 
at (0, 0, —1); let the “body” B, consist of unit particles at (0, a, 0) and (1, a, 1). 


a) Determine, for a =.1, the resultant force, regarded as acting at the origin, 
and the moment of the couple, which constitute the attraction of B, on Bj. 


Answer, 7 I" 
14378 14978 2 
6y6 ° 66 . 66” 
—3)3+1 3)3—1 
6y6 ° 6Y6 


> 


b) Show, for a = 1, that the attraction is not equivalent to a single force. 
c) Show that when a becomes great, the moment of the attraction, relative 


6 6 : 
to the origin, is approximately (- eer t 0) , so that the moment falls off with 


the fourth power of the ratio of the dimensions of the bodies to their distance apart, 
while the force falls off only with the second power of this ratio. 


Chapter II. 
Fields of Force. 
1. Fields of Force and Other Vector Fields. 


The next step in gaining an insight into the character of Newtonian 


attraction will be to think of the forces at all points of space as a whole, . 


rather than to fix attention on the forces at isolated points. When a _ 
force is defined at every point of space, or at every point of a portion . 


of space, we have what is known as a field of force. Thus, an attracting 


body determines a field of force. Analytically, a force field amounts to _ 


three functions (the components of the force) of three variables (the 
coérdinates of the point). 


But in the analytical formulation, the particular idea of force has . 
ceased to be essential. We have rather something which can stand for © 


any vector field. The result is that any knowledge gained about fields 
of force is knowledge about any vector field, such as the velocity fields 
of moving matter, of heat flow, or the flow of electric currents in con- 
ductors. All these are simply interpretations of vector fields, or vector 
functions of a point in space. 


2. Lines of Force. 


We may picture a field of force by imagining needles placed at 
various points of space, each needle, pointing in the direction of the 
force at the eye of the needle, and having a length proportional to the 
magnitude of the force. Thus, for a single particle, the needles would 
all point toward the particle, and their lengths would increase as they 
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got nearer the particle. Indeed, the nearer needles would have to run 
way through the particle. The picture can be improved in many respects 
by the introduction of the idea of lines of force, a concept so fertile in 
suggestion that it led FARADAY to many of his important discoveries 
in electricity and magnetism. 

A line of force is a curve which has at each of its points the direction 
of the field at that point. Thus the lines of force of a single particle are 
the straight lines through the particle. Another example is provided in 
Exercise 2, page 9, where it was found that the force at P due toa 
homogeneous straight wire bisects the angle subtended by the wire at P. 
Now we know that the tangent to a hyperbola bisects the angle between 
the focal radii. Hence in this case, the lines of force are hyperbolas with 
the ends of the wire as foci. 

We are all familiar with the lines of force exhibited by the curves 
into which iron filings group themselves under the influence of a magnet. 
If the field, instead of being a field of force, is a velocity field, the lines 
are called lines of flow. A general term applicable in any vector field 
is field lines. 

The determination of the lines of force, although in a few simple 
cases a matter of easy geometric reasoning, amounts essentially to the 
integration of a pair of ordinary differential equations. A tangent vector 
toa curve is (dx,dy,dz). Ifthe curve is to bea line of force, this vector 
must have the direction of the force. Hence the differential equations 
of the lines of force are 


ax dy dz 


() eres TEED Z 

Instead of the components of the force, we.may, of course, use any 
quantities proportional to them. Thus, for a single particle at the origin 
of coérdinates, we may take x,y,z as direction ratios of the force. 
The differential equations are 


dx dy _ dz 


ee i) Epe 


which yield at once the integrals 


logy =logx+loge,, logz=logx + loge,, 
or 
Yat Sh, 2 = Cyh. 


We thus find as the lines of force, the straight lines through the origin. 
The lines in the (y, 2)-plane are not given by the integrals written down. 
If it is desired, all the lines of force can be given by the parametric 
equations obtained by integrating the equations above with the equal 


: dt 
ratios set equal, say, to oe 
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The lines of force become more complicated, and more interesting, 
when more than one particle acts. Let us consider the case of two, with 
masses m, and mg, located at the points (— a, 0, 0) and (a, 0, 0). The 
differential equations (1) become 














ax dy dz 
—a—x a—%* y y Zz Zz 
mM, — m — m,— — mM, — mM, — — ™,— 
Levins aie r3 1,3 aio 13 v2 


The equation involving dy and dz reduces at once to 
dy dz 


y 2” 
the integral of which tells us that y and z are in a constant ratio. In other 
words, the lines of force lie in planes through the two particles, as we 
should expect from the symmetry of the field. Also, because of the 
symmetry of the field about the line through the particles, the lines of 
force lie on surfaces of revolution with this line as axis. This too is re- 
flectedin the differential equations. For, if the numerators and denomina- 
tors in the second and third ratios are multiplied by y and z, respec- - 
tively, the two numerators added, and the two denominators added, the 
equality of the resulting ratio with the first ratio in the differential 
equations constitutes a differential equation in x and y?+2z?, y 
and z entering only in this combination. The solution is therefore a re- 
lation between x, y* + 2, and a constant, and thus represents a family 
of surfaces of revolution. 

We may therefore confine ourselves to a meridian plane, say the 
(x, y)-plane. The differential equation involving dx and dy may then 


1 


be integrated by collecting the terms in “4 and =: 
x 2 


ydx —(x + a)dy 
GS Mit A ba Wha: Bek 
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ax — —a)d 
Ri sei (x ag a? 


re 
Since. s = Q, 
rp =(*+aPh+y’, and r= (x —a)* + y%, 
and the differential equation may be written 
x+a x— 
mM, - ieee + m, Para = 6. 


D+CHy) fees] 














The integral is 





Mh oda PRS ee 


This equation can be expressed in still simpler form by introducing 
the angles #, and % which the vectors from the particles to the point 
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(x, y) make with the positive x-axis. It then becomes 
m, cos, + m,cos?, =C. 


The curves may be conveniently plotted by first drawing a set of rays, 
u = COs 7; corresponding to wu = —1, —-9,... —1,0,°1,..., °9, 1, 
drawing a similar set of rays for v = cos #,, and numbering these rays 
with the corresponding values of u and v. It is then a simple matter to 
plot the linear equation m,u + m,v =C, for various values of C, on 
the coérdinate paper thus prepared. It may be found necessary to inter- 
polate intermediate values of « and v and draw the corresponding lines 
in parts of the paper where those already drawn are sparse. Such coérdi- 
nate paper being once prepared, curves corresponding to different values 
of m,, m, and C can be drawn on thin paper laid over and attached to 
it by clips. The labor of repeating the ruling can thus be avoided. 


Exercises. 


1. Find the equations of, and describe, the lines of force of the field given by 
X= x*— yy? Y= — Qey, Z=—0. 

2. Find the equations of the lines of force for the field (A¥, By, Cz). This 
is the character of the field in the interior of a homogeneous ellipsoid. 

3. Draw the lines of force of the field due to two particles of equal mass. Does 
any point of equilibrium appear? What can be said as to the stability of the equi- 
librium ? 

4. The same, when the masses of the particles are as 1 to 4. 

5. The same, when the masses are equal and opposite. This case illustrates 
approximately the situation when.iron filings are placed on a sheet of paper over 
the poles of a magnet. 

6. Find the equations of the lines of force due to ” particles in line. 


8. Velocity Fields. 


It has doubtless not escaped the reader that the lines of force do not 
give back a complete picture of the field, for they give only the direction, 
not the magnitude, of the force. However, in the case of certain fields, 
including the fields of Newtonian forces, this defect is only apparent, 
for it turns out that the spacing of the lines of force enables us to gauge 
the magnitude of the forces, or the intensity of the field. We shall be 
led to understand this best by interpreting the vector field as a velocity 
field. An incidental advantage will be an insight into the nature of the 
motion of a continuous medium, and into the relation of potential theory 
to such motions. 

The motion of a single particle may be described by giving its codrdi- 
nates as functions of the time: 


e=xt), yoy), 2=2(). 


If, however, we have a portion of a gas, liquid, or elastic solid in motion, 
we must have such a set of equations, or the equivalent, for every particle 
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of the medium. To be more specific, let us talk of a fluid. The particles 
of the fluid may be characterized by their coérdinates at any given 
instant, say t = fy. Then the equations of all the paths of the particles 
may be united in a single set of three, dependent on three constants: 


(2) % = %(%, Vo, 204), YV=Y¥(%o, Vos 20,8), 2=2 (Xo, Yo, 204), 
for these will tell us at any instant ¢ the exact position of the particle of 
the fluid which at f) was at (%, V9, %). The functions occuring in these 
equations are supposed to satisfy certain requirements as to continuity, 
and the equations are supposed to be solvable for %», Yo, 29. In particular, 
x must reduce to %), y to Vp, and z to zy whent = f,: 


(3) % = % (Xo, Yo 20540), Yo= ¥(Xo» Vor 20 bo), % = 2 (Xo, Vos 20» bo) - 
The velocities of the particles are the vectors whose components 
are the derivatives of the codrdinates with respect to the time: 
(4) oe = X (Hy 396784, 8) , ae == y (Xo, Vo» Zo, #) , = = 2 (%0, Yo» 20,4) - 
These equations give the velocity at any instant of a particle of the fluid 
in terms of its position at ¢ = f,. It is often more desirable to know the 
velocity at any instant with which the fluid is moving past a given point 
of space. To answer such a question, it would be necessary to know 
where the particle was at ¢ = ¢, which at the given instant ¢ is passing 
the given point (x, y, z). In other words, we should have to solve the 
equations (2) for x), Vo, %. The equations (4) would then give us the 
desired information. Let us suppose the steps carried out once for all, 
that is, the equations (2) solved for %», Yo, 29, in terms of x, y, zand#, 
and the results substituted in (4). We obtain a set of equations of the 
form 


dx dy 


d 
(5) ap eX (9, 8,0); Ff peas (x, y,2,4), —=Z(«,y,2,8). 


The right hand members of these equations define the velocity field. 
It differs from the fields of force we have considered so far, in that it 
varies, in general, with the time. This is not essential, however, for a 
field of force may also so vary, as for instance, the field of attraction 
due to a moving body. But what is the effect of the dependence of the 
field on the time, on the field lines ? By definition, they have the direction 
of the field. As the field is changing, there will be one set of field lines 
at one instant and another at another. We mean by the field lines, a 
family of curves depending on the time, which at any instant have the 
direction of the field at every point at that instant. In other words, they 
are the integrals of the differential equations 


ax pe. dy dz 
X(x¥,9,2,8) V(x,9,2,) 2(%,9,2,8 
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on the assumption that t 1s constant. On the other hand, the paths of the 
particles are the integrals of (5), in which ¢ is a variable wherever it 
occurs. Thus, in general, the lines of flow (field lines) are distinct from 
the paths of the particles. Evidently they do coincide, however, if the 
ratios of X, Y and Z are independent of the time, that is, if the direc- 
tion of the field does not change. This includes the important case of a 
stationary field, or one in which the field is independent of the time. 
Thus, im a stationary velocity field, the lines of flow and the paths of the 
particles coincide. 

To illustrate the above considerations, let us examine the flow 
given by 

FAO A SS Vyto eA 2 = og 


Here %>y, « reduce to x4, VY, 2, for 7==1, 0. It will suffice to consider 
the motion of particles in the (x, y)-plane, since any particle has the 
same motion as its projection on that plane. The equations of the paths 
may be obtained by eliminating ¢. The paths are the hyperbolas 


XY = XoYo- 
The velocities of given particles are furnished by 
dx dy 
2 4 at Ki yates” atta 
GPa Oy tek ae see 


and the differential equations of the flow are obtained from these by 
eliminating x, and yy: 
ax dy 


Te at! eo 


The field is stationary, since the velocities at given points are indepen- 
dent of the time. The lines of flow are given by 

dx dy 

Ag gy? 
the integral of which is xy = C. The lines of flow thus coincide with the 
paths, as they should in a stationary field. 

To take a simple case of a non-stationary flow, consider 
G=ae +t, Yeyte, (2=%. 

Here 


a 
Sa 
Q 
SS 


= 20. 


| 
| 
| 


As % and y, do not appear, these are already the differential equations 
of the motion in the (x )-plane. The field depends on the time, and so 
is not stationary. The lines of flow are the integrals of 


webs dy 


Poets 
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that is, the parallel straight lines y = 2t% + C, which become con- 
tinually steeper as time goes on. From the equations of the paths, we 
see that the fluid is moving like a rigid body, keeping its orientation, 
and its points describing congruent parabolas. 


Exercises. 
1. Study the motions 


a) x MOF Mo ge 4 0 Me, y = 70 Pegs *0 Moe, ud” 
b) *=4*)-+sint, = Yo + (1— cosd), Zi Sey 

ax dy dz 
A alu, sdk pte 


determining the nature of the paths, the velocity fields, and the lines of flow. 


2. Show by a simple example that, in general, the path of a particle, moving 
under a stationary field of force, will not be a line of force. 


4. Expansion, or Divergence of a Field. 


An important concept in connection with a fluid in motion is its 
rate of expansion or contraction. A portion of the fluid occupying a 
region JT, at time fp, will, at a later time ¢, occupy a new region T. For 
instance, in the steady flow of the last section, a cylinder bounded at 
t = 0 by the planes z% =0, 2 = 1, and by the surface x4 + yj = a’, 
becomes at the time ¢ the cylinder bounded by the same planes and the 
surface 

x2 y2 
Coa 


=e 


as we see by eliminating x9, Vo, 2) between the equations of the initial 
boundary and the equations of the paths (fig. 6). Here the volume of 
the region has not changed, for the area of the elliptical base .of the 
cylinder is 2a?, and so, independent of the time. 


On the other hand, in the flow 
X=%Xt+t, y=Yet, 


the same cylinder at time ¢=0, 
has at the time #¢ the elliptical 
boundary 





(x — #8 y@ 
Fig. 6.  @ (aet)® 








—— 


so that the volume has increased to wa%é. The time rate of expansion 
of this volume is the derivative of this value, also 7a*e’. If we divide the 
rate of expansion of the volume by the volume, and find such a quotient 
for a succession of smaller and smaller volumes containing a given point, 
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the limit gives us the time rate of expansion per unit of volume at that 
point. In the present instance, the quotient is 1, und by decreasing a, 
we may make the original volume as small as we please. Hence the time 
rate of expansion per unit of volume at the point originally at the origin 
is always 1. It is not hard to see that this characterizes the rate of expan- 
sion of the fluid at all points, for the chords of any portion of the fluid 
parallel to the x- and z-axes are constant, while those parallel to the 
y-axis are increasing at the relative rate 1. Thus every cubic centimetre 
of the fluid is expanding at the rate of a cubic centimetre per second. 

Let us now consider the rate of expansion in a general flow. The 
volume at time # is 


Vi)=JSffdxdydz. 


We must relate this expression to the volume at ¢). By the equations (2), 
every point (x, y, z) of T corresponds to a point (%», Yo, %) of Ty. We 
may therefore, by means of this transformation, in which ¢ is regarded 
as constant, change the variables of integration to %, Vo, 2). According 
to the rules of the Integral Calculus?, this gives 


Vi)= ff dxdydz = SIS TY, %, t) dxpd Vo d2y, 


where j] denotes the Jacobian, or functional determinant 
me tee 

Oi Ory Oe, 

hy iF 2 Oy Oz 

J (%0, Yo: 20, t) = a’ Oy’ OV 

Os CRY Katee: 
Oty wDdzorke 0 Ze 








of the transformation. 
We are interested in the time rate of expansion of the volume. This 
is given, if the Jacobian has a continuous derivative with respect to the 


time, by 
dV d 
Pid ={{{4 AX dV, 42%. 
To 


We can compute the derivative of the Jacobian for ¢ = ¢) without diffi- 
culty, and as ¢ can be taken as any instant, the results will be general. 





First, AL ary Q2z 
Ot0%)’ Otdx,’ AtdXx% 

BF, Bho beth oy pe 

Uo ae OY’ OY,’ OV 

Ox Oy Oz 

eA ee LL 








1 See Oscoop: Advanced Calculus, New York, 1925, Chap. XII, §§4—8, or 
Courant: Differential- und Integralrechnung, Berlin, 1927—29, Vol. II, pp. 261, 264. 
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where the symbol S means that we are to add two more determinants 
in which the second and third rows of J, instead of the first, have been 
differentiated with respect to ¢. Let us assume that all derivatives 
appearing are continuous. Then, since x, y, 2 reduce to %, Vo, %, for 
t =t,, at this instant 

















OH SF i Oe aes Oe ae OY ee ee 
be, OY, Oty OH 0%” «CUAy «Oe Oey EK ' 
0? x 0 (dx ax ay  aY Oz az 
Otax, gator) Bie pidmm Ute. oe Ore 


Accordingly 
dj... 48% 71 8¥ oe 
at jew 0%  9¥ 929 Jt=to 


We may now drop the subscripts, since *, y, 2 coincide with %, Vo; Zo; 
at tt), and f, may be any time. We then have, for the time rate of ex- 
pansion of the fluid occupying a region T at time ?, 


(6) wll) Get ay tae)”. 


From this equation we may derive the relative rate of expansion, or 
the rate of expansion per unit of volume at a point. We remove the inte- 
grand from under the sign of integration, by the law of the mean, and 
divide by the volume: 

dV 
ate .6x “OY a2 
Vi oe Oy t a5" 





If, now, the region T is made to shrink down on the point P (x, y, 2), 
the limit of the above expression gives us the relative time rate of expan- 
sion of the fluid at P: . 


: oY OZ 
(7) div = 55 + yt ae 


or the divergence of the vector field V (X, Y, Z), as it is called. The ex- 
pression (6) is called the total divergence of the field for the region T. 


We see at once that if the rate of change of volume (6) is everywhere 
0, the divergence (7) is everywhere 0, and conversely. Thus a fluid whose 
divergence vanishes everywhere is imcompressible?. 

We are now in a position to see how the field lines can give us a pic- 
ture of the intensity of the field. Consider all the field lines passing 
through a small closed curve. They generate a tubular surface called a 
field tube, or, in a field of force, a tube of force. If the flow is stationary, 


1 See, however, § 9 (p. 45). 
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the fluid flows in this tube, never crossing its walls. If, in addition, the 
fluid is incompressible, it must speed up wherever the tube is pinched 
down, and slow down when the tube broadens out. Interpreting the field 
as a field of force, we see that in a stationary field of force whose diver- 
gence vanishes everywhere, the force at the points of a line of force is greater 
or less according as the neighboring lines of force approach or recede from 
it. This qualitative interpretation of the spacing of the lines of force 
will be made more exact in § 6. 


Exercises. 


1. Verify that the field of Exercise 1, page 31, has a divergence which vanishes 
everywhere. Draw the lines of force 3%2y— y3 = C for C = — 2, —1, 0, 1, 2, 
and verify the relationship between intensity and spacing of the field lines. 

2. Verify the fact that the total divergence vanishes for the field of force due 
to a single particle, for regions not containing the particle, bounded by conical 
surfaces with the particle as vertex, and by concentric spheres. Show that for 
spheres with the particle at the centers, the total divergence is — 4m, where m 
is the mass of the particle. 

3. A central field of force is one in which the direction of the force is always 
through a fixed point, and in which the magnitude and sense of the force depends 
only on the distance from the point. The fixed point is called the center of the 
field. Show that the only field of force with Q as center, continuous except at Q, 
whose divergence vanishes everywhere except at Q, is the Newtonian field of a 
particle at Q. Thus Newton’s law acquires a certain geometrical significance. 

4. An axial field of force is one in which the direction of the force is always 
through a fixed line, and in which the magnitude and sense of the force depends 
only on the distance from this line. The line is called the axis of the field. If such 
a field is continuous, and has a vanishing divergence everywhere except on the 
axis, find the law of force. Find also the law of force in a field with vanishing 
divergence in which the force is always perpendicular to a fixed plane and 
has a magnitude and sense depending only on the distance from this plane. 

5. Show that the divergence of the sum of two fields (the field obtained by vector 
addition of the vectors of the two fields) is the sum of the divergences of the two 
fields. Generalize to any finite sums, and to certain limits of sums, including 
integrals. Thus show that the divergence of Newtonian fields due to the usual 
distributions vanishes at all points of free space. 

6. The definition of the divergence as 

dV 
lim a 
vV>0 
involves no codrdinate system. Accordingly, the expression (7) should be inde- 
pendent of the position of the coérdinate axes. Verify that it is invariant under 
a rigid motion of the axes. 


5. The Divergence Theorem. 


The rate of expansion of a fluid can be computed in a second way, 
and the identity obtained by equating the new and old expressions will 
be of great usefulness. Let us think of the fluid occupying the region 
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T at a certain instant as stained red. We wish to examine the rate of 
spread of the red spot. Suppose, for the moment, that T has a plane 
face, and that the velocity of the fluid is perpendicular to this face, 
outward, and of constant magnitude V. Then the boundary of the red 
spot is moving outward at the rate of V centimetres per second, and 
VAS cubic centimetres per second are being added to the red spot 
corresponding to an element AS of the plane boundary of T. If the 
velocity is still constant in magnitude and direction, but no longer 
perpendicular to the plane face, the red fluid added per second, corres- 
ponding to 4S will fill a slant cylinder, with base A S and slant height 
having the direction and magnitude of the velocity. Its volume will 
therefore be V, 4S, where V,, is the component of the velocity in the 
direction of the outward normal to the face of T. 


Giving up, now, any special assumptions as to T or the velocity, we 
may inscribe in T a polyhedron, and assume for each face a constant 
velocity which, at some point of the face coincides with the actual ve- 
locity of the field, and thus compute an approximate time rate of expan- 
sion of the red spot: 


(=) = SV,AS. 


If the velocity field is continuous, and if the faces of the polyhedron are 
diminished so that their maximum chord approaches 0, while the faces 
approach more and more nearly tangency to the surface bounding T, 
the error in this approximation should approach 0. We are thus led to 
the second desired expression for the time rate of expansion, or total 
divergence 


(8) _ [Jras = fies Ym+Zn)dS, 


where J, m, ” are the direction cosines of the normal to S, directed out- 
ward, S being the surface bounding T. 


The identity of this expression with that given in equation (6) gives 
what is known as the Divergence Theorem, or as Gauss’ Theorem, or 
Green’s Theorem!, and may be stated 


1 A similar reduction of triple integrals to double integrals was employed by 
LAGRANGE: Nouvelles recherches sur la nature et la propagation du son, Miscellanea 
Taurinensis, t. II, 1760—61, 45; Oeuvres, t. I, p. 263. The double integrals are 
given in more definite form by Gauss, Theoria attractionis corporum sphaeroidicorum 
ellipticorum homogeneorum methodo novo *tractata, Commentationes societatis 
regiae scientiarum Gottingensis recentiores, Vol. II, 1813, 2—5; Werke, Bd. V, 
pp. 5—7 A systematic use of integral identities equivalent to the divergence theo- 
rem was made by GEORGE GREEN in his Essay on the Application of Mathematical 
Analysis to the Theory of Electricity and M agnetism, Nottingham, 1828. 
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=n 
WIG +38 + ¥)er = [foc s vm 4 zmas, 


or in words, the integral of the divergence of a vector field over a region 
of space is equal to the integral over the surface of that region of the compo- 
nent of the field in the direction of the outward directed normal to the sur- 
face. 


The reasoning by which we have been led to this theorem is heuristic, 
and the result is so important that we shall devote special attention to 
it in Chapter IV. For the present we shall borrow the results there 
rigorously established, for we do not wish to interrupt our study of 
vector fields. 


Exercises. 


1. Verify the divergence theorem for the field X = x, Y=1, Z=O, and 
the regions (a) any cuboid a<x<a’, bs y<b'", cK zc’, (b) the sphere 
w+ y2 + 22< a, 

2. The same for the field X = x*, Y = y?, Z = 2%. For the sphere this may 
be done without the evaluation of any integrals. 

3. Show by applying the divergence theorem to the field (+, y, z) that the 
volume of any region for which the theorem is valid is given by 


Vag JS reosi.mas 


where S is the boundary of the region, v the distance from a fixed point, and (7, n) 
the angle between the vector from this point and the outward directed normal 
to S. Apply the result to find the volume bounded. by any conical surface and a 
plane. Find other surface integrals giving the volumes of solids. 

4. Show that the projection on a fixed plane of a closed surface is 0, provided 
the surface bounds a region for which the divergence theorem holds. 

5. By means of the divergence theorem, show that the divergence may be de- 


fined as 
JJ V,4dS 
lim > ety, 


as the maximum chord of T approaches 0, V being the volume of T. With this 
definition alone, show that if the divergence exists, it must have the value (7). 
Suggestion. If the above limit exists, it may be evaluated by the use of regions 
of any convenient shape. Let T be a cube with edges of length a, parallel to the 
axes. 

6. Show in a similar way that in spherical codrdinates, the divergence is 
given by 


1 ; 
tape k+ . et i sin 36, 


osind dp esind ad 
where R, ®, O, are the components of the field V in the directions of increasing 
0, y, B, respectively. 





div V = 
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6. Flux of Force; Solenoidal Fields. 


When a vector field is interpreted as a field of force, the integral 
4 f V,,4S, taken over any surface, open or closed, is called the flux of 
force across the surface. If the flux of force across every? closed surface 
vanishes, the field is called solenoidal. A necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for this is that the divergence vanishes everywhere, provided the 
derivatives of the components of the field are continuous. For, by the 
divergence theorem, if the divergence vanishes everywhere, the flux 
of force across any closed surface vanishes. On the other hand, if the 
flux across every closed surface vanishes (or even if only the flux across 
every sphere vanishes), the divergence vanishes. For suppose the diver- 
gence were different from 0 at P, say positive. Then there would be a 
sphere about P within which the divergence was positive at every point, 
since it is continuous. By the divergence theorem, the flux across the 
surface of this sphere would be positive, contrary to the assumption. 

Newtonian fields are solenoidal at the points of free space. This has been 
indicated in Exercise 5, page 37. Let us examine the situation for volume 
distributions. Others may be treated in the same way. If P is a point 
where no masses are situated, the integrands in the integrals giving the 
components of the force have continuous derivatives, and we may there- 
fore differentiate under the signs of integration. We find 


divin {{| a] gpeteetrbg ete tae ecel ale 
V 
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= 0. 





Thus Newtonian fields are among those for which the spacing of the 
lines of force gives an idea of the intensity of the field. We can now 
state the facts with more precision, as was intimated at the close of § 4. 
Consider a region T of the field, bounded by a tube of force of small 
cross section, and by two surfaces S, and S, nearly normal? to the 


1 The word every here means without restriction as to size, position, or general 
shape. Naturally the surface must have a definite normal nearly everywhere, or 
the integral would fail to have a meaning. The kind of surfaces to be admitted 
are the regular surfaces of Chapter IV. 

2 It may not always be possible (although we shall see that it is in the case 
of Newtonian fields) to find surfaces everywhere normal to the direction of a field. 
Picture, for instance, a bundle of fine wire$, all parallel, piercing a membrane 
perpendicular to them all. If the bundle be given a twist, so that the wires become 
helical, the membrane will be torn, and it seems possible that the membrane 
could not slip into a position where it is perpendicular to all the wires. In fact, 
the field (— y, x, 1) has no normal surfaces. 
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field (fig. 7). The field being solenoidal, the flux of force across the sur- 
face bounding this region will be 0. The flux across the walls of the tube 
vanishes, since the component of the force normal to these walls is 0. 
Hence the flux across the two surfaces S, and S, is 0, or what amounts 
to the same thing, if the normals to these surfaces have their senses 
chosen so that on S, they point into T and on S, out from T, 

(10) Sf V,dS = ffv,ds. 

1 S2 

If A, and A, denote the areas of S, and 
S,, and F, and F, the magnitudes of the 
forces at a point of each—say points 
where the forces are actually normal to 
the surfaces—we derive from the above an approximate equation, 


A Ak. 


in which the relative error approaches 0 with the cross section of the 
tube. That is, the intensity of the force in a solenoidal field at the points 
of a tube of force of infinitesimal cross section, varies inversely as the 
area of the cross section. The equation (10), of course, embodies the exact 
situation. 

It is quite customary, in considering electrostatic fields, to speak of 
the number of lines of force cutting a piece of surface. This number means 
simply the flux across the surface, and need not be an integer. If a de- 
finite sense is attached to the normal to the surface, we speak of lines 
leaving the surface when the flux is positive, and of lines entering the 
surface when the flux is negative. The equation (10) tells us that in 
a solenoidal field, the number of lines in a tube of force is constant 
throughout the tube. 





Since Newtonian fields are solenoidal in free space, ceasing to be so 
only at points where masses are situated, it is customary to say that 
lines of force originate and terminate only at points of the acting masses. 
But this should be understood in terms of tubes of force. For an individ- 
ual line may fail to keep its continuity of direction, and even its iden- 
tity throughout free space. As X, Y and Z are continuous, this may 
happen only when they vanish simultaneously, that is, at a point of 
equilibrium. But such points occur, as we have seen in Exercise 3, page 31. 
The straight line of force starting from one of the two equal particles 
toward the other (or, more properly, if we think of the lines of force 
having the sense as well as the direction of the field, arriving at one 
particle from the direction of the other), encounters the plane which 
bisects perpendicularly the segment joining the particles, any ray in 
which from the point of equilibrium may just as well be considered a 
continuating of the line of force as any other. Glearly any assertion that 
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the lines of force continue and keep their identity beyond such a point of 
equilibrium must be a matter purely of convention. It is, however, al- 
ways possible to find tubes of force which do continue on, for points of 
equilibrium can never fill volumes, or even surfaces, in free space, 
however restricted}. 


Exercise. 
Determine which of the following fields are solenoidal, specifying the excep- 
tional points, if such exist. 


a) the field (%, y, 2), 
b) the field (%, 0, 0), 


1 1 
c) the field ( = cot-1 ). 


x 
pe? 2 2? Yap yt 

d) the attraction field due to a homogeneous sphere, 

e) the field of the instantaneous velocities of a rigid body (a+ gz—ry, 
b+rx—pz, c+ py—q*), 


: Edad 
f) the field = 


e?’ 


0), g=)x?+y?. 


In the cases in which the field is not solenoidal, alter, if possible, the intensity, 
but not the direction of the field, so that it becomes solenoidal. 


7. Gauss’ Integral. 


In the field of force due to a particle of mass m, the flux of force across 
the surface of any sphere o with center at the particle, is —42m, the 
normal being directed outward. For the normal component of the field 


is the constant 55, and the area of the surface is 427%. But the flux 


is the same for any other closed surface S containing the particle, 
to which the divergence theorem can be applied. For if we take the 
radius of o so small that it lies within the region bounded by S, then 
in the region between o and S, the field is solenoidal, and hence the flux 
across its entire boundary is 0: 


SJ VidS + [J VadS =0, 

0 

the normal pointing outward from the region. Reversing the sense of 
the normal on the sphere, so that in both cases it points outward from 
the surfaces, makes the two integrals equal. Thus the flux of this field 
across any closed surface containing the particle is —42am. 

If we have a field containing a number of particles, the flux across 
any closed surface S containing them all is the sum of the fluxes of the 
fields due to each singly, and is therefore —42M, where M is the total 
mass within the surface. This remains true if there are also masses 
outside S, for since the field due to them is solenoidal within S, they 
contribute nothing to the flux across S. 


1 See Chapter X, § 9. 
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The result may be extended to fields due to continuous distributions 
,which nowhere meet S. The fields due to masses outside S are still 
solenoidal inside of S, as we saw in § 6 (p.40). Let us consider, as 
typical, the contribution to the flux of a volume distribution within 
S. It has the form 


[[r.as— II) eri ral Diese ILS RCN 


and as S passes through no masses, 7 is never 0 and the integrand is 
continuous. So the order of integrations can be reversed, and 
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Here the inner integral is simply the flux of force across S due to a unit 
particle at Q (€, 7, ¢), and so is equal to —4z. The iterated integral 
is therefore equal to —42”M, where M is the total mass of the volume 
distribution. In all cases then, in which S meets no masses, 


(11) S[V,dS =—4nM. 








The integral giving the flux is know as Gauss’ integral, and the 
statement (11) is known as Gauss’ theorem, or Gauss’ integral 
theorem: the flux outward across the surface bounding a region is equal 
to —4z times the total mass in the region, provided the bounding surface 
meets no masses. 

Gauss’ theorem may even be extended, under certain conditions, 
to the case in which S passes through masses. Let us assume, for in- 
stance, that the mass within any closed surface sufficiently near S is 
arbitrarily close in total amount to that within S, as would be the case 
if the masses belonged to volume distributions with bounded volume 
density. Let us also assume that the flux of the field due to the masses 
within S, across any surface S” enclosing S, varies continuously with 
the position of S’”, and similarly, that the flux of forces due to the 
masses without S, across any surface S’ enclosed by S, varies con- 
tinuously with S’. Then 


Sf{vedsS=0, and ff VidS =—4nM, 
iS Se 


where V” and V’ are the normal components on S’ and S” of the fields 
due to the masses outside of and within S respectively and M is the 
total mass within S. These equations are valid because the surfaces S’ 
and S” do not meet the masses producing the fields whose fluxes over the 
surfaces are computed. Now suppose that S’ and S” approach S. The 
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right hand members of the above equations do not change, while, by 
hypothesis, the left hand members become the fluxes over S due to the 
fields of the exterior and interior masses, respectively. The sum of the 
limiting equations thus gives Gauss’ theorem for S. 

Implicit in the above reasoning is the assumption that S can bound 
a region for which the divergence theorem is valid (for the first equa- 
tion of this section is derived from that theorem), and that it is possible 
to approximate S by surfaces S’ and S”, arbitrarily closely, S’ and S” 
having the same character. This is evidently possible for spheres, and 
for many other simple surfaces. But a general assumption of the vali- 
dity of Gauss’ theorem for surfaces cutting masses is dangerous, and 
the application of the theorem in such cases, made in many text books, 
is unwarranted. 


Exercise. 


Determine the outward flux across the unit sphere about the origin in the fields 
(a), (b), (d), of the exercise of § 6 (p. 42). In (d), the origin is supposed to be the 
center of the sphere. For the field (d), verify Gauss’ theorem for concentric 
spheres, with radii both less than, and greater than, that of the given sphere. 


8. Sources and Sinks. 


It is advantageous to keep before ourselves the various interpreta- 
tions of vector fields, and the question arises, what is the significance 
of Gauss’ theorem for velocity fields ? Let us consider first the field of a 
single particle at Q, the components of the force now being thought 
of as components of velocity. The point Q is a point of discontinuity of 
the field. What is happening there ? Everywhere else, the field is sole- 
noidal, that is, incompressible in the sense that any portion keeps its vo- 
lume unaltered. Yet into any region containing Q, by Gauss’ theorem, 
42m cubic centimetres of fluid are pouring every second. As they are 
compressed nowhere, what becomes of them ? It is customary to regard 
the fluid as absorbed at Q, and to call Q a sink, of strength 4am. If m 
is negative, so that the senses of the velocities are reversed, Q is called 
a source, of strength 4z | m|. 

The exact physical realization of sinks and sources is quite as im- 
possible as the realization of a particle. For a fluid, we may imagine a 
small tube introduced into the field, with mouth at Q, through which 
fluid is pumped out from or into the field. In the case of eléctric currents, 
a source corresponds to a positive electrode at a point of a conducting 
body, and a sink to a negative electrode. ; 

Suppose now that we have the NeWtonian field due to a volume 
distribution with continuous density. We have already seen in examples, 
for instance, the homogeneous sphere, that the field due to such a distri- 
bution may be continuous everywhere. If the density is always positive, 
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Gauss’ theorem tells us that the fluid with the corresponding velocity 
field pours into the region occupied by the distribution at the rate 42M 
cubic centimetres per second, and, further, that it passes into any portion 
of this region at the rate 42m cubic centimetres per second, where m 
is the mass in this portion in the corresponding field of force. If the por- 
tion is small, m will be small, so that the fluid may be thought of as ab- 
sorbed continuously throughout the whole region. We then speak of a 
continuous distribution of sinks. Similarly, we may have a continuous 
distribution of sources, and we may also have sources and sinks distri- 
buted on surfaces. These concepts are useful. Thus, for instance, the 
heat generated by an electric current in a conductor because of the re- 
sistance, may be thought of as due to a continuous distribution of 
sources in the conductor. In problems in the conduction of heat and in 
hydrodynamics, flows satisfying preassigned conditions may often be 
produced by suitable distributions of sources and sinks, usually on 
bounding surfaces. 


Exercises. 


1. Show that the field (¥, y, z) has continuously distributed sources by form- 
ing and evaluating Gauss’ integral for cuboids. Show that the source density 
is 3, that is, that the flux out from any region is 3 times the volume of that region. 

2. Show that for a field with continuously distributed sources, the source 
density, or rate of yield of fluid per unit volume at any point is equal to the diver- 
gence of the field at that point. 


9. General Flows of Fluids; Equation of Continuity. 


Thus far, we have been considering the kinematics of fluids, that is, 
purely the motion, the concept of mass of the fluid not having entered. 
To say that a fluid is incompressible has meant that any portion of the 
fluid, identified by the particles it contains, occupies a region of constant 
volume. But if sources are possible, this criterion of incompressibility is 
inadequate. For if fluid is poured into a region, particularly through 
continuously distributed sources, it is impossible to identify at a later 
instant the exact fluid which at a given instant occupies a given volume. 

What then should be the definition of incompressibility ? If a given 
body of fluid is introduced into a cylinder, and the volume decreased by 
means of a piston, the ratio of mass to volume increases. The same 
thing happens if new material is forced into the cylinder, the volume 
remaining unchanged. In either case, we should say that a compression 
has taken place. The density has increased. Thus a broader formulation 
of the notion of incompressibility may be founded on the density. It 
will not do, however, to say that incompressibility and constant density 
are synonymous. We might, for instance, have a flow of a layer of oil on 
a layer of water, both fluids being incompressible. The density would 
not be constant throughout the fluid. What would be constant is the 
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density of the fluid at a particular particle, no matter where it moves, as 
long, at least, as the motion is continuous. So we must formulate ana- 
lytically the meaning of this kind of constancy. 

To say that a function, the density g in the present instance, is con- 
stant at a point of space, means that 


“yeas 
ole» %t)=0, 


x, y and z being held constant. To say that the density remains constant 
at a given particle is another matter. We must identify the particle, say 
by the equations (2). If @ were given as a function of %, Yo, 2 and #, 
we should again equate to 0 the partial derivative with respect to the 
time, %, Yo, 2 remaining fixed. But if o is given as a function of x, y, z 
and ¢, this derivative must be computed by the rule for a function of 
several functions: 

do 000% do Oy do dz , Ae 

di dx dt dy dt! dz oF Ot" 
If we introduce the components of the velocity, this becomes 

de_ y 9 de de, 90 

(12) “ao *o,t+ Ya, t+255+3- 
The rate of change of density is thus in part due to the change at the 
point (x, y, z), and in part to the rate at which the fluid at this point is 
flowing to other parts of the field where the density is different. The 
process of forming this kind of derivative with respect to the time is 
known as particle differentiation. The symbol for the total derivative is 
employed to distinguish this time derivative from the time rate of change 


. . . . D ” 
at a point fixed in space. The notation aa is also used. 


The definition of incompressibility is now 


deo 
mbes 


throughout the region considered. 


We shall see that in case no sources or sinks are present, this concept 
of incompressibility coincides with that of § 4 (p. 36). This will be a conse- 
quence of the equation of continuity, which we now derive. This equa- 
tion amounts simply to an accounting for all the mass in the field. We 
shall assume that the components of the velocity and the density have 
continuous derivatives, and allow for continuously distributed sources, 
the density of the distribution of sources being denoted by ¢ =o (x, y, 2, #). 
Thus at any point P, o cubic centimetres of fluid per second per unit of 
volume at P are accounted for by the sources, as measured by the limit 
of the rate of efflux from a region containing P to the volume of the 
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region, as the region shrinks to a point. More concretely, it means that 
go units of mass per second per unit of volume are added by the sources 
to the fluid. Thus, in the region T, 


Sf[F eoav 


units of mass per second are added by the sources. 


The same region may gain in mass through the streaming in of fluid 
through its bounding surface S. Just as in § 5 (p. 37) we found 
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for the rate at which a given portion of the fluid was expanding, so we 
may now show the number of units of mass entering T through S per 


second is 
paler Se 
S 
Thus the total time rate of increase of mass in T is 
S{Jeoav— fhe V,dS. 


But the mass in T at any instant is the integral of the density over T, 
so that the time rate of increase of mass in T is the derivative of this inte- 
gral, the region T being fixed 
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differentiation under the integral sign being permitted on the hypothesis 
that the density has continuous derivatives. Equating the two expres- 
sions for the rate of gain in mass, we have 


[[Jeoav— fev. dS = [lire 


In order to draw conclusions as to the relation between density, source 
density and velocity, at a point, we must transform the surface integral 
to a volume integral. This service will be rendered by the divergence 
theorem. We replace, in that theorem as stated in the equations (9), 
X,Y,Zby 0X, oY, oZ. It becomes 
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Accordingly, the preceding equation takes the form 


{IV ose Oy 2 eX + HeYt+5- oZ—oc|dV=0. 
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This must hold for any region T. Accordingly, the integrand, being con- 
tinuous, must vanish everywhere, in accordance with the reasoning 
at the beginning of § 6 (p. 40). Carrying out the indicated differen- 
tiations, we have 
dQ 
ot 


do 
Oz 
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or, employing the formula (12) for the particle derivative, and dividing 
by @, we may reduce this to 

ee +divV—o=0. 
o dt 
This is the desired equation of continuity of hydrodynamics. 
We see from the equation of continuity that 7 the absence of sources 
(o = 0), the vanishing of the divergence is a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition that the fluid be incompressible. Furthermore, we see that im the 
case of an incompressible fluid, the divergence is equal to the source density. 


Chapter III. 
The Potential. 


1. Work and Potential Energy. 


The properties of fields of force developed in the last chapter grouped 
themselves naturally about the divergence, and were concerned espe- 
cially with solenoidal fields, among which are the fields due to matter 
acting in accordance with Newton’s law. We are now to develop a second 
property of Newtonian fields and study its implications. 

A particle of mass m, subject only to the force of a specific field 
X, Y,Z) will move in accordance with Newton’s second law of motion 


a*% ay 
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az 
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where A is a constant depending on the units used. If these equations be 


aha d d dz : : 
multiplied by =, ae and ay? Tespectively, and added, the result is 


ics tefl ax 2 dy ‘ dz\*) dx dy dz 
gat (SF) Be (3) = (=) } =Am(XS +¥ 2422). 
The left hand member of this equation is the time derivative of the kinetic 


‘ 1 ‘ : 
energy of the particle, T = gy mv". If we integrate both sides of the 
equation with respect to ¢ from ¢) to £, we have 
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= am (Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 
Py 


=AmW(P, Py: C), 


C being the path of the particle. The expressions on the right, —the 
last a notation—, are known as the work done on the particle by the 
field during the motion, and the equation states that the change in kinetic 
energy during a time interval is equal to the work done by the forces of the 
field during the motion in that interval. 

Let us examine whether the result is of value in determining the char- 
acter of the motion. In order to determine the work done, we must 
evaluate the integral on the right. At first sight, it would seem that we 
must know the velocity of the particle at every instant of the motion. 
But the second expression shows that this is not necessary. It does, 
however, demand a knowledge of the path travelled by the particle, and 
this, as a rule, is not known in advance. We can, however, dispense with 
a knowledge of the path in the important special case in which the field 
is such that the integral is independent of the path, 1. e. has the same 
values when taken over any two paths! connecting P, with P which 
can be continuously deformed one into the other, and this for any pair 
of points P,, P. The work is then merely a function of the positions 
of P, and P, and we may drop the argument C in the notation. Under 
these circumstances, the field is called conservative, or lamellar. Py being 
thought of as a fixed point, the function of P(x, y, z), —AmW(P, P,), 
is called the potential energy of the particle at P, and the above equation 
states that the total energy is constant during the motion. The energy 
equation, or the principle of the conservation of energy, is most useful 
in problems of mechanics, and the fact lends a special interest to con- 
servative fields. 

Let us now consider conservative fields. Furthermore, let us confine 
ourselves to a region in which the force is continuous, and which is 
simply connected, 1. e. such that any two paths with the same end-points 
may be continuously deformed one into the other without leaving the 
region. We take units for which A= 1. The function 


ie 


(1) W (P, Po) = f (Xdx + YVdy+Zdz) 


oO 


1 Any two regular curves, in the sense of Chapter IV. 
2 See § 9, page 74. 
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is determined by the field only, and we may speak of it as the work per 
unit of mass, or the work of the specific field. We shall not even have to 
bother with its dependence on Py. A change in the position of this point 
will merely mean adding a constant to the function, namely, the work 
between the two positions of P,, taken with the proper sign. 

We shall now show that the work function completely determines the 
field, assuming that it arises from a continuous field of force. But two 
preliminary remarks should be made. 

The first is concerned with the notion of directional derivative. Let 
W (P) be a function of the codrdinates (x, y, z) of P, defined in a 
neighborhood of P,, and let « denote a ray, or a directed straight line 
segment, issuing from P,. We define the derivative of W in the direction 
a by OW _y., W(P)— WPy 

Ou PP, 





as P approaches P, along the ray, provided this limit exists. The direc- 
tional derivative is thus a one-sided derivative, since P is confined to 
the ray, which extends from P, in only one sense. The reader may show 
that if « has the direction cosines/, m,n, the derivative of W in the direc- 


tion « has the value 


ow 
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provided the derivatives which appear are continuous. He may also 
show that on the same hypothesis, the directional derivatives at P, in 
two opposite directions are numerically equal and opposite in sign. 

The second remark is to the effect that the work integral (1) is inde- 
pendent of the codrdinate system involved in its definition. Since it is 
the limit of a sum of terms of the form 


X, Ax, +Y,4y, +2Z,4%, 
it is only necessary to show that this expression can be given a form 
independent of the coérdinate system. It is, in fact, a combination of 
two vectors, (X,, Y,, Z,) and (4 x,, 4;, 42,), known as their scalar 
product1, and whose value is the product of their magnitudes times the 
cosine of the angle between them. For if F, is the magnitude, and 
1, m, m, are the direction cosines of the first vector, and if As, and 


and l’, m’, n’ are the corresponding quantities for the second, the above 
expression is equal to 


F,, As, (l’ + mm’ + nn’) = F,, As, cos (F,, As;,), 


as stated. Incidentally, we see that the expression for the work may 


be written . 


P 
W (P, Py) = f Fcosdds, 








1 See the footnote, page 123. 
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where @ is the angle between the force and the forward direction of the 
tangent to the patn. 

Let us suppose now that the work function is known, and that it 
belongs to a continuous field (X , Y , Z). We compute its derivative in the 
direction of the x-axis at P,. We take the path from P, to P, (x, y, 2) 
along any convenient curve, and the path from P, to P(x + Ax, y, 2) 
along the same curve to P,, and then along the straight line to P. 
Then, by (1), 

diy 3 oan 9st ie | elie ae 
PP, T 92 X (%,y,2)dx& =X (x +0Ax, y, 2) 
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by thelaw of the mean. This gives in the limit, as P P,; = A x approaches 0, 
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Since the work is independent of the axis system, it follows that the 
above result holds for any direction, that is, that the component of the 
field in any direction is equal to the derivative of the work in that direction. 
In particular, 
Ow Ow ow 
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Thus a great advantage of a conservative field is that it can be specified 
by a single function W, whereas the general field requires three func- 
tions, X, Y, and Z, or their equivalents, to determine it. Because it 
determines the field in this way, the work is sometimes called the 
force function. 

Any field which has a force function with continuous derivatives is 
obviously conservative. For if the field (X, Y, Z) has the force function 
@ with continuous derivatives, 
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and the integral is independent of the path because the last expression 
depends only on the end points. 

Thus the notions of work and force function are equivalent, and both 
are essentially, —7. e. except for a positive constant factor, depending on 
the mass of the particle acted on and the units employed,—the nega- 
tive of the potential energy. Hereafter, we shall consider the mass of 
the particle acted on as unity, and assume that the units have been so 
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chosen that the potential energy is equal to the negative of the force 
function. 

It is now easy to verify that Newtonian fields have force functions’. 
Taking first a unit particle at Q (&,7, ¢), we see that the force due to it 
at P (x, y, 2) is given by 

gar oO) n—-vY re | —2Zz (a) 
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so that = is a force function. It follows also that the field of a system of 


a finite number of particles has a force function, namely the sunt of the 
force functions of the fields due to the separate particles. Also, the fields 
of all the distributions we have studied have force functions, namely the 


‘ 1 : eae : 
integrals of the products of the density by — , provided it is permitted to 


differentiate under the signs of integration, and we know that this is 
the case at all points outside the masses. As a matter of fact, we shall 
see that in the case of the usual volume distributions, the force function 
continues to be available at interior points of the distribution (p. 152). 

If a field had two force functions, the derivatives of their difference 
with respect to x, y and z would vanish, so that this difference would be 
constant. Hence the force function of any field which has one, is deter- 
mined to within an additive constant. 

We now introduce the idea of potential? of a field, which in some 
cases coincides with the force function, and in others with the negative 
of the force function. In the case of general fields of force not specifi- 
cally due to elements attracting or repelling according to Newton’s law, 
there is a lack of agreement of writers, some defining it as the work 
done by the field, and thus making it the same as the force function 
and so the negative of potential energy, while others define it as the 
work done against the field, and so identifying it with potential energy 
and the negative of the force function. In vector analysis, whenever 
abstract fields are considered, the first definition is usual. The field 
(X, Y, Z) is then called the gradient of the potential U, 

dU aU aU 
(X, ¥, 2) = grad U =(S-, 55, 52). 
We shall adopt this definition in the case of abstract fields, general force 
fields, and velocity fields. 
On the other hand, in the theory of Newtonian potentials, authori- 


1 This fact was first noticed by LAGRANGE, Mémoires de l’Académie Royale . 
des Sciences de Paris, Savants étrangérs, Vol. VII (1773) ; Oeuvres, Vol. VI, p. 348. 

* Called potential function by GREEN, lc. footnote, page 38, potential by 
Gauss, Allgemeine Lehrsdtze in Beziehung auf die im verkehrten Verhaltnis des 
Quadrates der Entfernung wirkenden Anziehungs- und AbstoBungskrafte, Werke, 
Bd. V, p. 200ff. 
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ties are in substantial agreement, defining the potential of a positive unit 


particle, point charge, or magnetic pole, as ih and the potentials of 


various distributions as the corresponding integrals of the densities times 


1 ; ; : 
, (see Exercise 4, below). This convention has as consequence the 


great convenience of a uniformity of sign in the formulas for the 
potentials of all the various types of distributions. It does result, how- 
ever, in a difference in the relation of the potential to the field, accord- 
ing as the force between elements of like sign is attractive or repulsive. 
Because of the puzzling confusion which is likely to meet the reader, we 
summarize the conventions as follows. 


In abstract fields, (X, Y, Z) = grad U; the potential corresponds 
to the force function and the negative of potential energy. 

In Newtonian fields, the potential at P due to a unit element at 

Oran 
Q is —, and 

a) if elements of like sign attract, as in gravitation, (X, Y, Z) 
= grad U; the potential is the force function, and the negative of 
potential energy, 

b) if elements of like sign repel, as in electricity and magnetism, 


(X, Y, Z) = — grad U;; the potential is the negative of the force func- 
tion, and is identical with potential energy. 


Furthermore, in the theory of Newtonian potentials, it is customary 
to fix the additive constant which enters, by some convenient convention. 
In case the distribution is such that the potential approaches a limit as 
P recedes indefinitely far, no matter in what direction, the constant 
is fixed so that this limit shall be 0; in other words, so that the zero 
of potential shall be at infinity. This is always possible where the masses 
are confined to a bounded portion of space. Cases arise, especially in 
connection with the logarithmic potential (see page 63) where this is 
not the situation, and the convention must be modified. 


Exercises. 

1. Show that a constant force field (0, 0, —g) is conservative, a) by exhibiting 
a force function, and b) by showing that the work is independent of the path. 

2. The same for any central force field (see Exercise 3, page 37). 

3. The same for any axial force field (see Exercise 4, page 37). 

4. Show that the work done by the field in bringing a unit particle from P) 


to P, in the field of a unit particle at Q, is “2 + C. Show that as the distance of 


P, from Q becomes infinite, C tends toward 0. 
5. Show that if the components of a field have continuous partial derivatives, 
a necessary condition that it be conservative is 
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6. Show that the condition that a field be conservative in a region in which 
it is continuous is equivalent to this, that the work integral (1), taken over any 
closed path in the region, which can be qontinuously shrunk to a point without 
leaving the region, shall vanish. 


— os 
7. Apply the result of Exercise 5 to the field X = TAP Y= e Z=, 


where 9 = ) x* + y?. Then show that the work done by the field in carrying a unit 
particle over the circle 7? + y? = a®, z = 0, in, the counter clockwise sense, is 2 2. 
Does any contradiction arise? Show that the work over any closed path which 
does not make a loop around the z-axis, is 0. 


8. Find the work done by the field (y, 0, 0) in moving a unit particle from 
(0, 0, 0) to (1, 1, 0) over the following paths in the (%, y)-plane: a) the broken 
line with vertices (0,0), (0,1), (1,1), b) the broken line with vertices (0,0), (1,0), 
(1,1), c) the parabolic arc y= %?. Show how a path can be assigned which will 
give as large a value to the work as we please. 


9. Show that the gradient of a function is the vector which points in the direc- 
tion of the maximum rate of increase of the function, and whose magnitude is the 
rate of increase, or the directional derivative of the function, in this direction. 


2. Equipotential Surfaces. 


We are now in a position to form a second kind of picture of a force 
field in case it is conservative. If U denote the potential of the field, the 
surfaces U = const. are called equipotential surfaces or equipotentials. 
At every point of the field (assumed continuous), its direction is normal 
to the equipotential surface through the point. For the equipotential 
surface has, as direction ratios of its normal, the partial derivatives of 
U with respect to x, y, z, and these are the components of the force. 
An exception arises only at the points where the three partial derivatives 
all vanish. Here the field cannot be said to have a direction. Such points 
are points of equilibrium. 

But more than this, the equipotential surfaces give an idea of the 
intensity of the force. Let us imagine a system of equipotential surfaces, 
U=k, U=k+c, U=k+2c,... corresponding to constant 
differences of the potential. Let P be a point on one of these surfaces, 
and let N denote the magnitude of the force at P. Then, since the force 
is normal to the equipotential surface, N is also the component of the 
force normal to the surface, and as such 


au 
Gan) ae 
the normal being taken in the sense of increasing potential. If 4 is the 


distance along the normal from P to the next equipotential surface of . 
the set constructed, the corresponding A Y is c, and we have 


NAn=c+C 


where theratioof¢ tocapproaches 0, when c is given values approaching 0. 
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We see, then, from the approximate equation N = a that the smaller 


c, the more accurate is the statement: the intensity of the field is inversely 
proportional to the distance between equipotential surfaces. Crowded equi- 
potentials mean great force, and sparse equipotentials, slight force. The re- 
liability of such a picture in a given region is the greater the more the equi- 
potentials approximate, in the region, a system of equally spaced planes. 

In certain cases, simple graphical representations of the equipotential 
surfaces are possible. If the direction of the field is always parallel to a 
fixed plane, the equipotential surfaces will be cylindrical, and the curves 
in which they cut the fixed plane will completely characterize them. 
Again, if the field has an axis of symmetry, such that the force at any 
point lies in the plane through that point and the axis, and such that 
a rotation through any angle about the axis carries the field into itself, 
the equipotential surfaces will be surfaces of revolution, with the axis 
of symmetry of the field as axis. A meridian section of an equipotential 
surface will then characterize it}. 


Exercises. 


1. Draw equipotentials and lines of force for the pairs of particles in Exercises 
3, 4 and 5 (page 31). Describe the character of the equipotential surfaces in the 
neighborhood of points of equilibrium, particularly of those which pass through 
such points. Show that in Exercise 4, one of the equipotential surfaces is a sphere. 

2. In the above exercise, any closed equipotential surface containing the two 
particles, may be regarded as the surface of a charged conductor, and the field 
outside the surface will be the field of the charge. Inside the conductor there is 
no force (see Chapter VII, §1, page 176), so that the lines of the diagram would 
have to be erased. Describe, at least qualitatively, the shapes of certain con- 
ductors the electrostatic field of charges on which are thus pictured. 

3. Draw equipotentials and lines of force for the field obtained by superimposing 
the field of a particle on a constant field. 


3. Potentials of Special Distributions. 


We saw, in the last section, that the potentials of line, surface and 
volume distributions are 


(2) Lites [74s 
(3) U = JJ Fas. 
(4) U= Me av, 


1 For a method of construction of equipotentials in certain cases of this sort, 
see MaxweEtt, A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, 34 Ed., Oxford 1892, 
Vol. I, § 123. Interesting plates are to be found at the end of the volume. 
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valid at points of free space. The same integrals are regarded as defining 
the potential at points of the distributions, provided they converge. 
This is generally the case for surface and volume distributions, but not 
for line distributions. But the formulation and proof of theorems of 
this sort, and of theorems assuring us that the force components are 
still the derivatives of the potential at interior points, is a task which 
had better be postponed for a systematic study in a later chapter. 
We shall content ourselves for the present with the verification of cer- 
tain facts of this sort in connection with the study of the potentials of 
special bodies in the following exercises. 

Exercises. 

1. Find the potential of a homogeneous straight wire segment. Answer, the 
value of the potential in the (¥%, z)-plane is 
Ja? + (@ — 2)? +o —2 
V2? + (c, — 2)? tat od 
where (0, 0, c,) and (0, 0, c,) are the ends of the wire. Show also that this result 
may be given the form 





U = 4 log 


_2M . 11t+%. 
co a > 


l 
where / is the length of the wire, and y, and 7, are the distances from P to its ends. 
Thus show that the equipotential surfaces are ellipsoids of revolution with their 
foci at the ends of the wire. 


U oth— 


2. Show that at a point of its axis, a homogeneous circular wire has the poten- 
tial aneer k where d is the distance of P from a point of the wire. Check the 


result of Exercise 4 (p. 10), by differentiating U in the direction of the axis. 


3. Reverting to the potential of the straight wire of Exercise 1, verify the 
following facts: a) as P approaches a point of the wire, -U becomes infinite; 
b) P, the density, and the line of the wire remaining fixed, U becomes infinite 
as the length of the wire becomes infinite in both directions. Note that in this 
case, the demand that the potential vanish at infinity is not a possible one. Show, 
however, that c) if the potential of the wire segment is first altered by the subtrac- 
tion of a suitable constant (i. e. a number independent of the position of P), say 
the value of the potential at some fixed point at a unit distance from the line of 
the wire, the potential thus altered will approach a finite limit as the wire is pro- 
longed infinitely in both directions, independently of the order in which c, and 
— ¢, become infinite. Show that this limit is 


2 A log (=) ; 


where ¢ is the distance of P from the wire. Finally, show d) that this is the value 
obtained for the work done by the force field of the infinite wire (see Exercise 5, 
page 10) in moving a unit particle from P), at a unit distance from the wire, to P. 

4. Find the potential at a point of its axis of a homogeneous circular disk.- 
Verify the following facts: a) the integral for the potential at the center of the 
disk is convergent; b) the potential is everywhere continuous on the axis; c) the 
derivative of the potential in the direction of the axis, with a fixed sense, experi- 
ences an abrupt change of — 4.20 as P passes through the disk in the direction of 
differentiation (compare with § 6, page 11). 
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5. Find the potential of a homogeneous plane rectangular lamina at a point 
of the normal to the lamina through one corner. If O denotes this corner, B and 
C adjacent corners distant b and c from it, and D the diagonally opposite corner, 
the answer may be written 


b+ d, c+ d, be 
loge sae ee 
Zz + b log Zz * tan me 





U =a| clog 


where x= PO, dj=PB, d,=PC, and ad, = PD. 


Note. In obtaining this result, the following formula of integration will prove 
useful: 


frog (b + Ya? +b? + C4) df =Llog (6 + Yx? + OF + CA) + 


sieteg t PYRE Byes raphe S$ Lip tages Bees nlf 
x ax yx? + b% + C2 


It may be verified by differentiation, or derived by integration by parts. 





6. By the addition or subtraction of rectangles, the preceding exercise gives, 
without further integrations, the potential at any point due to a homogeneous 
rectangular lamina. Let us suppose, however, that we have a rectangular lamina 
whose density is a different constant in each of four rectangles into which it is 
divided by parallels to its sides. Show that the potential is continuous on the nor- 
mal through the common corner of the four rectangles of constant density, and that 
the derivative in the direction of the normal with a fixed sense changes abruptly 
by — 4z times the average of the densities, as P passes through the lamina in the 
direction of differentiation. 


7. Study the potential of an infinite homogeneous plane lamina, following 
the lines of Exercise 3. Take as a basis a plane rectangular lamina, and check the 
results by a circular lamina. The potential should turn out to be 2a0 (1— |4)), 
if the lamina lies in the (y, z)-plane. 





8. Show that the potential of a homogeneous spherical lamina is, at exterior 
points, the same as if the shell were concentrated at its center, and at interior 
points, constant, and equal to the limiting value of the potential at exterior points. 
Determine the behavior with respect to continuity of the derivatives of the poten- 
tial, in the directions of a radius and of a tangent, at a point of the lamina. 

9. Find the potential of a homogeneous solid sphere at interior and exterior 
points. Show that the potential and all of its partial derivatives of the first order 
are continuous throughout space, and are always equal to the corresponding 
components of the force. Show, on the other hand, that the derivative, in the direc- 
tion of the radius, of the radial component of the force, experiences a break at the 
surface of the sphere. Show, finally, that 


OF Ueto" at On: 


div (X,Y.2)= aa toga t a8 





is 0 at exterior points, and — 47» at interior points. 

10. Given a homogeneous hollow sphere, draw graphs of the potential, its 
derivative in the direction of a radius, and of its second derivative in this direction, 
as functions of the distance from the center on this radius. Describe the character 
of these curves from the standpoint of the continuity of ordinates, slopes and cur- 
vatures. 

11. The density of a certain sphere is a continuous function,  (s) of the distance 
s from the center. Show that its potential is 
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Show that at any interior point, 
OU GU ter 
x2 ay? a22 
12. Show that in any Newtonian field of force in which the partial derivatives 


of the components of the force are continuous, the last equation of the preceding 
exercise holds. Use Gauss’ theorem. 

13. In a gravitational field, potential and potential energy are proportional, 
with a negative constant of proportionality, and the equation of energy of §1 
(p. 49) becomes T — kU = C, where k > 0, or 


=— 47%. 


Smut = kU +C. 


The constant # can be determined, if the force at any point is known, by differen- 
tiating this equation, and equating mass times acceleration to the proper multiple 
of the force, according to the units employed. Thus if the unit of mass is the pound, 
of length, the foot, of time, the second, and of force, the poundal, then the mass 
times the vector acceleration is equal to the vector force, by Newton’s second law 
of motion. 

This being given, determine the velocity with which a meteor would strike 
the earth in falling from a very great distance (i. e. with a velocity corresponding 
to a limiting value 0 as the distance from the earth becomes infinite). Show that 
if the meteor fell from a distance equal to that of the moon, it would reach the 
earth with a velocity about 1/,) less. The radius of the earth may be taken as 
3955 miles, and the distance of the moon as 238000 miles. The answer to the first 
part of the problem is about 36700 feet per second. Most meteors, as a matter 
of fact, are dissipated before reaching the earth’s surface because of the heat 
generated by friction with the earth’s atmosphere. 

14. Joule demonstrated the equivalence of heat with mechanical energy. The 
heat which will raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree Farenheit 
is equivalent to 778 foot pounds of energy. A mass of m pounds, moving with a 


mv? 
(g = 32:2) foot 


velocity of v feet per second, has $ mv? foot poundals, or $ 





pounds of kinetic energy. 


Show that if all the energy of the meteor in the last exercise were converted 
into heat, and this heat retained in the meteor, it would raise its temperature by 
about 178000° Fahrenheit. Take as the specific heat of the meteor (iron), 0°15. 


4, The Potential of a Homogeneous Circumference. 


The attraction and potential of a homogeneous circular wire have been 


found, so far, only at points of the axis of the wire. While the potential 


at a general point may be expressed simply in terms of elliptic integrals, 
we pause for a moment to give a treatment of the problem due to Gauss, 


partly because of the inherent elegance of his method, and partly be- - 


cause of incidental points of interest which emerge. 


’ 
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Let the (%, y)-plane be taken as the plane of the wire, with origin at 
the center, and with the (x, z)-plane through the attracted particle P 
(fig. 8). Let a denote the radius of the wire, and # the usual polar coérdi- 
nate of the variable point Q. The codrdinates of P and Q are (x, 0, z) 


and (acos#, asin#, 0), so that the distance y= PQ is given by 


vy? = x2 + a2 + 22 — Qaxcos@. n & 


Z abe a 
(5) u =201{ va Sao Pee, aed 
¥ Yx? + a? + 22 — Qaxcosé 


Fig. 8. 


Accordingly, 








We now express ¢ in terms of its greatest value p for any position of Q, 
and its least value g. As 


Pa(eta+22, g=(x—at+a, 


we find, on forming half the sum and half the difference of these quan- 
tities, that 
7 es p* = q* Bey da =. peg" 


ar eas 0 = f sin? © ane g* cos? = 


If this expression is substituted for the radicand in (5), and a new 
variable of integration eet eco by the substitution 0 = 7 — 2q, the 
result is 

2 


dy 4ah dy 


gy Vb? cos? p + g? sin* p 
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The last integral depends only on the ratio At Hence, if we can find 


the potential at any point where this ratio has a given value, we can 
find it at all points where it has this value. Now the locus of points of 


the (x, z)-plane for which is constant is a circle with respect to which 


the two points in which the wire cuts the (x, z)-plane are inverse}. Let 
P, be the point of this circle in the (x, y)-plane and interior to the 
circle of the wire. Then if , denotes the maximum distance of P, 


1 We shall have use again for the fact that the locus of points in a plane, the 
ratio of whose distances from two points A and B of the plane is constant, is a 
circle with respect to which A und B are inverse points, 7. e. points on the same ray 
from the center, the product of whose distances from the center is the square of 
the radius of the circle. The reader should make himself familiar with this theorem 
if he is not so already. 
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from the wire, we see from (6) that pU(P) = £,U (P,), so that 
(7) U(P) = 2U (Py). 


Thus the problem is reduced to finding the potential at the points of a 
radius of the wire. 
Q To do this, we return to the expression (5), 
4, where zis now 0, and 0< x <a. We introduce as 
xX newvariable of integration theangle p= Cc X P,Q 
(fig. 9). By the sine law of trigonometry, 


asin (y— 8) = xsiny. 
Fig. 9. Differentiating this, we find 


acos (y — #) (dy—d#) = xcosydy, 
ee [a cos (y — 8) — xcos y]dy = acos (py — 8) d#. 
The coefficient of dy is the projection of P}OQ on P,Q, and is there- 
fore equal to P,Q, or r. Thus 


rdw =acos(y— #)da#, 
and 
dé dy on dy -s dy 


Y ~ a cos (py — 8) ive ) a? — a® sin? (y — 8) wie Ja? — x? sin? p 


ay 
ya? cos? y + (a? — x) sin?y 








The limits of integration for y are again 0 and z, but the substitution 
y’ =2— y shows that the integral from 5 to x is equal to that from 


0 to > so We may write 


rol A 








U(P,) =4aaf va * 


F } a? cos? p + (a? — 2%) sin? py N 


If we introduce the maximum and minimum distances, p, and q, of P, 
from the wire, since , = a + x and g, = a —-x, we see that 


Pi + j#?—#2= p,q, 
a=“ hla, and a — 8 = 1019, = 9% 


are the arithmetic and geometric means of , and g,, and 


. 


7 
U (P;) = 468 | ; 
: ) PZ cos? yp + gq? sin? y 
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Comparing this value with that given by (6), which is valid for P= P,, 
P=h1, I=, we see that the integral is unchanged by the substitution 
for p; of the arithmetic mean py of p, and g,, and for q, of the geometric 
mean q, of p, and q,. The substitution may now be repeated, with the 
result that U (P,) remains unchanged if we substitute 





Pn — = a fe for Das and Ant. = VPn Vn for Gn» 


for 7 == 1, 2, 3...,. The significance of this remark lies in the fact that 
the sequences [f,] and [q,] tend to a common limit « as m becomes in- 
finite, so that 


dy 4a) aR. A 


Ja? cos? y + a2 sin? y Sse 2aaKe*) 
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To demonstrate the stated convergence, we observe first that p, 
lies midway between #, and qg,, and secondly that g, lies between q, 
and #,, for 


4 A> feng Ae SP Bead, G4 ae ryt) is, 
1 q4 2 2 





Thus g, lies in the interval (9,, $,), whose length is half that of (¢,, £,), 


and so 0 <~,—q pa 
indices 1 and 2 are replaced by m and m + 1, we conclude that 
O=— Prva — nh < fe om 


. As the same inequalities hold when the 





The sequences [g,] and [p,] are always increasing and always decreasing, 
respectively. The first is bounded above by #, and the second is bounded 
below by g,. Hence they converge. The last inequality shows that their 
limits coincide. This limit « is called the arithmetico-geometric mean of 
the two positive quantities g,, £,. We have supposed gq, and #, unequal. 
If they are equal, P, is at the center of the wire, and the potential at 


etre Hf 

that point is —. 
To determine the potential at P, then, we first determine the ex- 
treme values # and q of 7. We then determine the numbers /, and q 








by the equations ~, + gq, = 24, AE, 
1 
_ 2ap = 2aq 
a erie i579 sage 


We then determine the arithmetico-geometric mean of f, and q, to a 
suitable degree of accuracy, and this gives us the potential at P, toa 
corresponding degree of accuracy, by (8). Then (7) gives the potential 
aL, 
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Thus the problem is solved. The potential of a homogeneous circular 
wire will be found in another way in Chapter X, § 3. 


Exercises. 

1. Interpret the process of substituting means, as the reduction of the poten- 
tial of the wire to that of a wire of the same mass and smaller radius, at a point. 
relatively nearer the center, yielding in the limit, the potential at the center of a 
wire of radius &. 

2. The last inequality given shows that the sequences of means converge at 
least as rapidly as a geometric sequence with common ratio 4. Show, in fact, 
that the convergence is considerably more rapid by deriving the equation 





Poa on = 2 : — > 


and noticing that = is approaching 1. 
n 


3. Calculate the potential of a circular wire of unit radius and unit mass, 
at a point 2 units from the center in the plane of the wire. Answer, 0°5366. 
4. From the equation (6), show that 


2M 7? 

U(P)=—— K(k), B=1— Fe, 

where p is the greatest, and qg the least, distance of P from the wire, and where 

K(k) is the complete elliptic integral of the tirst kind with modulus k?. Check 

in this way, by means of tables, the result of Exercise 3. Show also that the 
potential becomes infinite as P approaches a point of the wire. 


5. Two Dimensional Problems; The Logarithmic Potential. 


A problem involving the position of a point in space may be regarded 
as two dimensional whenever it may be made to depend on two real 
coérdinates. Two cases of this sort have been mentioned in § 2, page 55. 
However, it is usual, in speaking of potential theory in two dimensions 
to understand the theory of potentials of fields of force which depend 
on only two of the cartesian coérdinates of a point, and in which the 
directions of the field are always parallel to the plane of the correspond- 
ing codrdinate axes. Then if these codrdinates are taken as x and y, 
the components of the force will be independent of z, Z will be 0, and the 
whole field is characterized by the field in the (x, )-plane. 

The simplest distribution which produces such a field is the infinite 
straight wire, of constant density. We have seen (p.10, Exercise 5) that 
the attraction of such a wire is perpendicular to it, and that its magnitude 


; : ee ae ‘ : : : 
in attraction units is——-, where 7 is the djstance of the attracted unit par- 


ticle from the wire. Confining ourselves to a normal plane, we may think 


1 See B, O. Peircg, A short Table of Integrals, Boston, 1929, p. 66 and 121. 
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of the point where the wire cuts the plane as the seat of a new sort of 
particle, of mass equal to that of two units of length of the wire, and 
attracting according to the law of the inverse first power of the distance. 
The potential of such a particle we have seen (p. 56, Exercise 3) to be 


1 : 
2A log (5). The constant, which may always be added to the potential, 


was here determined so that the potential vanishes at a unit distance from 
the particle. Continuous distributions of matter, attracting in accordance 
with this law of the inverse first power, are at once interpretable as 
distributions of matter attracting according to Newton’s law on infinite 
cylinders, or throughout the volumes bounded by infinite cylinders, 
the densities being the same at all points of the generators of the cylin- 
ders, or of lines parallel to them. 

The potentials of such distributions, if their total mass! does not 
vanish, will become infinite as the attracted particle recedes infinitely 
far. This deprives us of the possibility of making the convention that 
the potential shall vanish at infinity. The customary procedure is to 
allow the zero of the potential to be defined in the case of a particle, by 
making it at a unit distance from the particle, and in continuous distri- 
butions, by integrating the potential of a unit particle, thus fixed, multi- 
plied by the density, over the curve or area occupied by matter. In other 
words, the potential is defined by the integrals 


(9) U = f Alog ds, U=JSfolog>as, 
C . A 


for distributions on curves and over areas, respectively. To distinguish 
these potentials, regarded as due to plane material curves, or plane 
laminas, whose elements attract according to the law of the inverse first 
power, from the potentials of curves and laminas whose elements 
attract according to Newton’s law, it is customary to call them loggrith- 
mic potentials. We shall also speak of logarithmic particles, when the law 
of attraction is that of the inverse first power. 


Exercises. 
1. Write the components of the force at P(x, y) due to a logarithmic particle 


of mass m at Q(E,7). Show that they are the derivatives of the potential in the 
corresponding directions. 


2. Find the equations of the lines of force due to a logarithmic particle of mass 
m, at Q, (—a, 0) and one of mass m, at Q, (a, 0). Answer, m, 0, + mg, = const., 
where #, =< XQ,P and #,=<XXQ,P. Plot these lines, and also the equipoten- 
tial lines for mz = m,, and for mz = — m,. Show that in the first case the lines 
of force are equilateral hyperbolas through Q, and Q, and in the second case, 


1 The total mass means the integral of the density of the distribution in the 
plane, on a curve, or over an area, or, what is the same thing, the mass of the dis- 
tribution on the surface or within a cylindrical surface, between two planes, perpen- 
dicular to their generators, and two units apart. 
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circles. The equipotentials are Cassinian ovals in the first case. What are they 
in the second ? 

3. Determine the rate of expansion, or the total divergence, for a region of the 
plane, in a plane velocity field. Interpret the result in terms of a field in three 
dimensions whose directions are always parallel to a fixed plane and whose com- 
ponents are independent of the distance from this plane. 

4. State the divergence theorem for plane fields, and deduce it from equation 
(9) of Chapter II, (page 39). 

5. By means of the divergence theorem for the plane, find two expressions 
for the area bounded by a plane curve, in terms of integrals around the curve. 

6. Show that the fields of force due to logarithmic distributions are solenoidal 
at points distinct from those occupied by the distribution. 

7. Determine the flux of force through a closed curve enclosing a logarithmic 
particle, and write the form which Gauss’ theorem (p. 43) takes. Consider the 
possibility of deriving Gauss’ theorem in the plane from Gauss’ theorem in space. 

8. Find the logarithmic potential of a straight homogeneous line segment. 
Answer, 





~1 (Ys — a 
Sle V1V24’ 


where (0, y,) and (0, y,) are the end-points of the segment, and d, and d, are the 
distances of P(%,0) from them. 

Show that the improper integral for the potential at a point of the segment 
is convergent, and that the potential is continous throughout the plane. Show 
that its normal derivative drops by 22/4 as P passes through the segment in the 
direction of differentiation. Does this result harmonize with that of Exercise 4, 
(p. 12), when the densities of the four rectangles there considered are the same? 

9. Find the logarithmic potential of a homogeneous circumference, at interior 
and exterior points. Note the formula of integration 


1 1 
U =| yylog = — ¥i log —- + yg — ¥,— x tan 
2 1 


as 14+yl—é 
f tog (1 — ecos#) d# = 2alog a wi. O<e<1, (Chap.XII, § 5). 
0 
The desired potential is 
U = M log (=): x2 <= a, 
1 
= M log (+=) > x i a’, 
| 4 


10. Define the components of force due to logarithmic distributions on curves 
and over areas, as integrals. Find in this way the force due to the circumference 
in the above exercise. From the force, determine the potential to within an additive 
constant, on the assumption that the potential is everywhere continuous. The 
above formula of integration may be evaluated in this way, the additive constant 
in the potential being determined by its value at the center, for which point the 
integral for the potential can easily be evaluated. 

11. Find the logarithmic potential of a homogeneous circular lamina at interior 
and exterior points. Show that this potential and its derivatives of the first order 
are everywhere continuous, but that 


au, au 
Ox? dy? 


is 0 at exterior points, and — 2206 at interior points. 


12. Generalize the results of the above problem to the case in which the density | 


is a continuous function of the distance from the center. 


_ 
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6. Magnetic Particles. 


We are familiar with the attractions and repulsions which the poles 
of magnets exert on each other. The ordinary compass is a magnet, one 
pole, the positive, or north-seeking, being attracted toward the north 
magnetic pole of the earth, and the negative, or south-seeking pole being 
attracted toward the south magnetic pole of the earth. CouULOUMB esta- 
blished the fact that two unlike poles attract, and two like poles repel, 
according to Newton’s law for particles, the masses of the particles being 
replaced by the strengths of the poles. The sense of the forces must be 
reversed, in the statement of this law, if, as is customary, the strengths 
of positive poles are regarded as positive quantities, and the strengths 
of negative poles as negative quantities. 

It is found that the strengths of the poles of a single magnet are 
equal and opposite. If a long thin magnet is broken at any point, it is 
found that the two pieces are magnets, each with positive and negative 
poles, of strengths sensibly equal to the strengths of the original magnet. 
It is therefore natural to think of a magnet as made up of minute parts, 
themselves magnets, arranged so that their axes, or lines from negative 
to positive poles, are all approximately in the same direction. Then, at 
moderate distances from the magnet, the effects of the positive and 
negative poles in the interior of the magnet will very nearly counter- 
balance eachother. But at the ends, there will be unbalanced poles, and 
these will give to the magnet:as a whole its ability to attract and repel. 
This view is further strengthened by a consideration of the process of 
magnetizing a piece of iron. Before magnetization, the particles may be 
thought of as having random orientations, and therefore no appreciable 
effect. Magnetization consists in giving them an orderly orientation. 

The question which now confronts us, is to find a simple analytical 
equivalent for the field of this magnetic particle. Just as we idealize the 
element of mass in the notion of particle, we shall try to formulate a 
corresponding idealization of the minute magnet, or magnetic particle, 
as we shall call it. Actual magnets can then be built up of these magnetic 
particles by the process of integration. The natural thing to do is, per- 
haps, to take the field of two particles of equal and opposite mass, and 
interpret this as the field of a magnetic particle. But here, the distance 
between the particles seems to be an extraneous element. If we allow 
the distance to approach 0, the field approaches zero. We can, however, 
prevent this if at the same time we allow the masses to become infinite, 
in such a way that the product of mass by distance, or moment, ap- 
proaches a limit, or more simply, remains constant. Let us try this. We 
are to have a mass—™m at Q, anda mass mat Q’ ona ray from Q witha 
given direction «. The potential at P of the pair of masses is 

m m 


1 
U=-—;-—-, 


7 if 
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or, in terms of the moment p = mQQ’, 
eta 
fi 2 
U=p ae 
But the limit of this, as Q’ approaches Q is nothing other than the direc- 
tional derivative of the function f of &£,7,¢ in the direction «. Hence 
we find for the potential of the magnetic particle 


o 01 01 Gok 
Cage =pllop> tmz; +" ria ral 

1, m, n being the direction cosines of the direction «. The direction is 
called the axis of the magnetic particle, and yw is called its moment. 
The components of the field of the magnetic particle are obtained at 
once by forming the derivatives of the potential with respect to x, y 
and z. 

The field of a magnetic particle also plays a role when interpreted 
as a flow field in hydrodynamics or in the conduction of heat. It is then 
referred to as the field of a doublet. 


Exercises. 


1. Write the components of the force due to a magnetic molecule of moment I 
situated at the origin and having as axis the direction of the x-axis. Find the lines 
of force. Show that they consist of plane sets of similar and similarly placed curves, 
those in the (%, y)-plane having the equation r = csin? gy. Compare these lines 
of force at a considerable distance from the origin with those due to two particles 
of equal and opposite mass, drawn in connection with Exercise 5 (p. 31). 

2. On a straight line segment of length a is a continuous distribution of magnetic 
particles of constant moment density mw per unit of length, and with axes along 
the line segment, all in the same sense. Show that the distribution has the same 
field as a single magnet, with poles at the ends of the segment, of rishi a —p 
and yw. 

3. Find the potential of a quadruplet, formed by placing poles of strength 
m at (a, a, 0), —m at (—a, a, 0), m at (—a, —a, 0) and —m at (a, —a, 0), and 
taking the limit of their combined potential as a approaches 0, while their strengths 
increase in such a way that 4 =4ma® remains constant. Indicate an interpre- 


; ; aah, 12 
tation of any partial derivative of s) with respect to the coérdinates &, n, C. 


4. Define a logarithmic doublet in the potential theory of two dimensions, 
and determine its equipotentials and lines of flow, supplying a figure. 


7. Magnetic Shells, or Double Distributions. 


By means of magnetic particles or doublets, we may build up magnets 
or distributions of doublets of quite varied character. We confine 
ourselves here to one of particular usefulness. It may be regarded as the 
limiting form of a set magnetic particles distributed over a surface, with 
their axes always normal to the surface and pointing to one and the 
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same? side, as the particles become more and more densely distributed 
and their moments decrease. We proceed as follows. Let a surface S be 
given, with a continuously turning tangent plane, and a continuous 
function w of the position on the surface of a variable point Q. Let S 
be divided into elements AS. At some point of each such element, let 
a magnetic particle be placed, whose moment is the product of the 
value of the function w at that point by the area of the element AS and 
whose axis has the direction of the positive normal y. Let the potential 
of the field of these particles be denoted by U’: 


‘= Yugs As 


The limit of such a distribution, as the maximum chord of the elements 
AS approaches 0, is a magnetic shell or double distribution. Its potential is 


(10) U= [Ju sreas. 


Here wu is called the density of magnetization of the magnetic shell, or the 

moment of the double distribution. 
The potential can be given 

another form in the case of simple 

surfaces, which better reveals some 

of its properties. We shall think of 

P as fixed, for the moment, and 

suppose that in addition to having 

a continuously turning tangent p 

plane, the surface S is cut by no 

ray from P more than once, and is tangent to no such ray (fig. 10). Let 





1 The reader is doubtless aware that there exist surfaces for which it is not 
possible to speak of two distinct sides. One such is the Mébius strip. If a long, 
narrow rectangle of paper with corners A, B, C, D, in order, have its ends pasted 
together, so that B coincides with C and A with D, we have, approximately, a 
cylindrical surface, which is two sided. But if the ends are joined after turning 
one end through 180° in a plane roughly perpendicular to the initial plane of the 
paper, so that B falls on D and A on C, we have the Mobius strip, which is one sided. 
If we fix on a positive sense for the normal at some point P of the paper, and if 
we then pass once around the strip, keeping the sense of the normal so that its direc- 
tion changes continuously, when we arrive at P again, we find the positive sense 
of the normal reversed. Any convention as to a positive side of the strip is thus 
impossible — at least as long as such circuits are allowed. 

It is of interest to notice that the strip also has but one edge. It is also amusing 
to ask someone unacquainted with the situation to predict what will happen if 
the strip is cut along the line which in the original rectangle lay half way between 
the long sides until the cut closes. And similarly, if the cut be along a line which 
in the rectangle was one third the way from one long side to the other. 

We shall understand, throughout, that one-sided surfaces are excluded, unless 
the contrary is distinctly stated. 
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AS be an element of S. We apply the divergence theorem to the region 
T bounded by AS, the conical surface joining the boundary ot AS tod, 
and a small sphere o about P to which S is exterior. We take 
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the variables being &, 7, €, and x, y, z being held constant. We have, 


then 
oe? 1 o? 1 
Wf (4+ On? Y Fe ay =) )aV= lJ ares. 
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S’ being the boundary of T. As r does not vanish in T, the integrand 
in the volume integral vanishes, as may be seen by carrying out the 
differentiations. Moreover, the surface integral vanishes on the conical 
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portion of the boundary because = is constant in the direction of 


differentiation. Hence 


[[gtes+f[zheseo. 


Ao being the projection of 4S on the sphere o. The sense of the normal 
is outward from T. On the sphere, 
og) +n)" Ge pers 
avr Over 
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where A Q is the solid angle subtended at P by AS, to be regarded as 
positive when the positive normals to S make acute angles with the 
rays from P, and negative when these angles are obtuse. 

We thus have a geometric interpretation of the double distribution 
in the case of a unit moment, namely the solid angle subtended at P by 
the surface on which the distribution is placed. To generalize the result, 
we apply the law of the mean to the above integral, and find 
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where Q’ lies on A S. If now we multiply the two sides of this equation 
by the value of the moment mu at Q’, sum over S, and pass to the limit. 
as the maximum chord of the elements A S approaches 0, we obtain 


U= [Susepas =—Jfude, 


where 2 is the solid angle subtended at P by S. 
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This equation holds even if the rays from P are tangent to S at points 
of the curve bounding S, provided they are not tangent at interior points, 
as may be seen by applying it to an interior portion of S and allowing 
this portion to expand to the whole of S. Then by addition of portions, 
it can be extended to the case where P has any position off the surface 
S, provided there is a limit to the number of times any straight line 
cuts S. For such surfaces, then, U may be written 


(11) U=— finda. 


Exercises. 


1, Find the potential at interior and exterior points of a closed magnetic 
shell of constant moment density for which the representation (11) is valid. Show 
that this potential has a sudden increase of 4 4 as P moves out through the sur- 
face. 

2. Show that the representation is valid for ellipsoids, right circular cones 
and cylinders, and polyhedra. 

3. Compare the potential of a homogeneous double distribution on a plane 
area with the component, normal to the plane, of the force due to a homogeneous 
plane lamina occupying the same area (see Exercise 2, page 12). 

4, Show that the potential of a double distribution of constant moment on an 
open surface may be regarded as everywhere continous, except on the edges of the 
surface, provided we admit multiply valued potentials, and that, in this case, 
the surface may be replaced, without changing the potential, by any other surface 
with the same boundary, into which it can be continuously warped. It is under- 
stood that we are restricting ourselves to surfaces for which the representation (1]) 
is valid. : 

5. Define double distributions in the theory of logarithmic potentials, and de- 
velop their properties analogous to those of the double distributions considered 
in the text and exercises of this section. 

6. Show that the double distribution may be interpreted in the following 
way. We draw the normals to the continuously curved surface S. On the nor- 
mals we measure off the same distance a, to the same side of S, and call the locus 
of the points so constructed, S’. On S’ we construct a simple distribution of den- 
sity o.. On S we construct a simple distribution whose density at any point is the 
negative —o of the density of the distribution on S’ at the point on the same 
normal. Let U’ be the combined potential of these two spreads. Forming the 
function pp = ao, we now allow a to approach 0, o increasing in such a way that 
uw keeps its value at each point. The limit U of U’ is the potential of the double 
distribution on S of moment yw. This interpretation indicates the significance 
of the name double distribution. 


8. Irrotational Flow. 


We have considered the fields of flow which correspond to solenoidal 
fields of force. What are the characteristics of flows corresponding to 
conservative, or lamellar fields of force ? The line integral ii (Xdx+Ydy 
+ Zdz) whose vanishing when taken over all closed paths defines a 
lamellar field, and which in a field of force means work, does not, in 
a field of flow, correspond to any concept familiar in elementary mechan- 
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ics. It does, however, indicate the degree to which the general motion 
of the fluid is along the curve, and if its value when the curve is closed 
is different from 0, it indicates that there is a rotatory element in the 
motion, or a character of vortex motion. In a field of flow, the integral 
is called the circulation along the curve. If the integral vanishes when 
extended to all closed curves in a region, which can be shrunk to a point 
without leaving that region, the motion is said to be irrotational, or free 
from vortices, in the region. 

Irrotational flows are characterized by the fact that they have a 
potential, that is, that the components of the velocity are the correspond- 
ing derivatives of one and the same function, called the velocity poten- 
tial. 

We have seen that a necessary condition for the existence of a 
potential is that 
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but is has not yet appeared that this condition is sufficient. It was the 
divergence theorem which showed us that the vanishing of the diver- 
gence of a field was necessary and sufficient that it be solenoidal. There is 
a corresponding integral identity which will answer in a similar way the 
question which now confronts us. The divergence theorem may be 
thought of as stating that the total divergence for a region is equal to 
the integral of the divergence at a point, over the region. Can we, in 
order to follow the analogy, define such a thing as the circulation at 
a point ? 

Let us consider first the case of a very simple flow, namely one in 
which the velocities are those of a rigid body rotating with unit angular 
velocity about the z-axis. The circulation around a circle about the 
origin in the (x, y)-plane, of radius a, is readily found to be 27a?. Na- 
turally, as a approaches 0, the circulation approaches 0, as it would in 
any continuous field. But if we first divide by the area of the circle, the 
limit is 2, and we should find this same limit if we followed the same 
process with any simple closed curve surrounding the origin in the 
(x, y)-plane. Suppose, however, that we take a closed curve in a vertical 
plane. The velocity is everywhere perpendicular to such a curve, and 
the circulation is 0. Thus we should get different values for the circu- 
lation at O according to the orientation of the plane in which the curves 
were drawn. Now when a concept seems to be bound up with a direction, 
it is natural to ask whether it has not the character of a vector. It turns 
out that this is the key to the present ‘situation. The circulation at the 
origin in our case is a vector, whose component perpendicular to the 
(x, y)-plane is 2, and whose component in any direction in this plane is 
0 —it is the vector (0, 0, 2). 
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We now formulate the definition of the circulation at a point, or as 
it is called, the curl of a field at a point. Let P denote a point, and 1 
a direction (fig. 11). Through P we take a smooth surface S, whose 
normal at P has the direction ”. On S we draw a simple closed curve C 
enclosing P, and compute the circulation around C, the sense of inte- 
gration being counter-clockwise! as seen from the side of S toward 
which ” points. We divide the value of the circulation by the area of the 
portion of S bounded by C, and allow the maxi- 
mum chord of C to approach 0. The limit defines 
the component of the curl in the direction n: 





f (Xdx+Ydy+Zdz) 
(12) curl, (X, Y, Z) =lim® 





A . Fig. 11. 

This definition contains a double proviso. The limit of the ratio of 
circulation to area must, exist—and it is understood that it shall be 
independent of the particular form of S and of C—and the components 
defined by the limits for various directions of must actually be the 
components of a single vector (see the exercise, below). If these con- 
ditions are not fulfilled, the curl simply does not exist at P. But we shall 
see that they are fulfilled whenever the components of the field have con- 
tinuous derivatives. 

Let us now find an expression for the curl, on 
the hypothesis that it exists. This means, among 
other things, that we may specialize the curves C so 
that they have any convenient shape. We take the 
point P as origin of codrdinates, and compute the 
x-component of the curl. We find first the circu- 
lation around the square in the (y, z)-plane which is 
bounded by the lines y= +a, z=-a (fig. 12). It is 





f2Z(0,4,2)dz4+ fY(,», a)dy + way —a, 2)dz 


+fY(,y, —a)dy. 


We assemble the two integrals with respect to z and the two with 
respect to y, and apply the law of the mean: 


J(Z(0, 4, 2)—Z(0, —a, 2)\dz — J[¥O,y,4)-Y (0,9, —a)]dy 
=[Z(0,a, 27) —Z(0, —a,7)]2a—[Y(0, y’,2) —Y(0,y’, —@)]2a. 


1 This convention is the one adopted when the system of codrdinate axes is a 
right-hand system, 7. e. such that a counter-clockwise rotation about the z-axis, 
as seen from the side of positive z, through an angle 90° carries the positive #-axis 
into the positive y-axis. For a left-hand system of axes, the convention as to the 
sense of integration around C is usually the opposite of that given above. 
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Applying the law of the mean for differences, we find for the circula- 
tion around the square C 


oy |p 


where P’ and P” are points of the surface of the square. If we divide 
by the area 4a? of the square, and pass to the limit as a approaches 0, 
we find Z eY 


curl, (X, Y,Z) = 2 As 
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By cyclic interchanges we find the two other components. The result is 
that if the components of the field have continuous derivatives, and if the 
curl exists, it must be given correctly by 


OZ OY OX OZ OY Ox 
(13) curl (X, Y, Z) = ( ) 
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In the case of an irrotational field, the curl of course exists, and 
vanishes. We thus find again the necessary condition for an irrota- 
tional field given at the beginning of the section. 


Exercise. 


Show that a necessary and sufficient condition that a set of vectors, finite or 
infinite in number, drawn from a point O, shall be the components of one and the 
same vector, is that they shall all be chords of the same sphere. 


9. Stokes’ Theorem. 


We next ask, whether, knowing the curl at every point, we can re- 
construct the circulation around a smooth curve C. We suppose C such 
that it can be spanned by a smooth simple surface S. Let a positive sense 
for the normals to S be decided upon, and let S be divided into elements 
by a net-work of simple curves. Then if the boundary of each element 
AS), be given a sense, such that it is counter-clockwise when seen from 
the side of the positive normal to S, the sum of the circulations around 
the boundaries of the elements will be the circulation around C. For the 
parts of this sum that correspond to the common boundary to two ad- 
jacent elements will destroy each other, because thiscommon boundary is 
described twice in opposite senses, and what remains after these common 
boundaries have been accounted for, is simply the curve C, described in 
a counter-clockwise sense as seen from the positive side of S. But, if 
the curl exists, the circulation around the boundary of an element 
AS, is approximately equal to the normal component of the curl at one 
of the points of the element, multiplied by tha area of the element. For. 
the equation (12) may be written 


f(Xdx+Y¥dy4+Zd2) 
Cc 
curl, (X, Y, Z) = Pat TET BOT eben 
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C;, being the boundary of AS, and ¢, a quantity which approaches 0 
with the maximum chord of 4S,. If this equation be multiplied by 
AS,, and the result summed over the whole of S , we have 


{(Xax +YVdy + Zdz)= 3 curl, (X, Y, Z) AS, — '¢,AS,. 


This gives, in the limit, as the maximum chord of the elements ap- 
proaches 0, the equation 


J (Xdx +Ydy+Zdz) = ff curl, (X, Y,Z)dS. 
Ss 


We are thus led, granting any assumptions necessary to justify the 
reasoning, to the identity known as Stokes’ theorem}, which may 
be stated in various ways 


ff curl, VdS —{V,ds, 
S é 
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=f (Xdx+Y¥dy +Zdz), 


or, in words, the circulation around a simple closed curve is equal to the 
integral over any simple surface spanning the curve, of the normal com- 
ponent of the curl, the positive sense on the curve being the counter-clock- 
wise sense as seen from the side of the surface toward which the positive 
normal points. This is on the assumption that X, Y, Z are the com- 
ponents of the field referred to a right-hand set of axes. If a left hand 
set of axes is used, the sense of integration around the curve must be 
reversed, or else a minus sign introduced on one side of the equation. 

A rigorous establishment of Stokes’ theorem will be given in the 
next chapter. Assuming that it has been established, let us make some 
applications. First, as to the existence of the curl. Taking the defini- 
tion (12), we express the curvelinear integral as a surface integral over 
the portion of S within C, by means of Stokes’ theorem. We then apply 
the law of the mean to the surface integral, divide by the area of the 
portion of S within C, and pass to the limit as the maximum chord of C 
approaches 0. Because of the continuity of the derivatives of the com- 
ponents of the field, and of the direction cosines J, m, n of the normal, 
this limit exists, and is the value of 

OZ OY Ox OZ /OY OX 
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at P. That is, the component of the curl in any direction is the com- 
ponent in that same direction of the vector given by the right hand 


1 Stokes, G., A Smith’s Prize Paper. Cambridge University Calendar, 1854. 
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member of (13). Thus the components of the curl as given by (12) do 
exist, they are the components in various directions of one and the 
same vector, and the equation (13) is valid. 

Secondly, we may show that the vanishing of the curl at every point 
of a region is a sufficient condition—as we have seen it to be a necessary 
condition—that the field be irrotational, at least on the hypothesis of a 
field with continuously differentiable components. For if C is any 
smooth curve that can be continuously shrunk toa point without leav- 
ing the region, it can be spanned by a simple smooth surface S, and 
applying Stokes’ theorem we see that the vanishing of the curl at every 
point has as consequence the vanishing of the circulation around C. 

Multiply connected regions. Both in the present section, and in § 1, 
we have mentioned curves which can be shrunk to a point without leav- 
ing a given region. A region such that any simple closed curve in it can 
be shrunk toa point without leaving the region is called simply connect- 
ed. Such, for example, are the regions bounded by a sphere, a cube, a 
right circular cylinder, and the region between two concentric spheres. 
On the other hand, a torus, or anchor ring, is not simply connected. For 
the circle C, which is the locus of the midpoints of the meridian sections 
of the torus cannot be continuously shrunk to a point without leaving 
the region. What peculiarities are presented by conservative, or irrota- 
tional fields in such multiply connected regions? Let us take the region 
T, occupied by a torus, as an example. Suppose we cut it, from the axis 
outward, by a meridian curve, and regard the portion of this plane 
within the torus as a barrier, or diaphragm, and denote the new region 
with this diaphragm as part of its boundary, which must not be crossed, 
by T’. In T’, the circulation around any closed curve is 0, for the field 
is irrotational, and any closed curve in T’ may be continuously shrunk 
to a point without leaving T’. We shall later 
see in exercises that the circulation in T around 
the circle C need not vanish. What we can say, 
however, is that the circulation in T around 
all curves which can be continuously warped 
into C without leaving T, is the same, it 
being understood, of course, that the senses 
on these curves go over continuously into 
the sense on C. We may see this as follows. 

pleas Let the point where C cuts the diaphragm 

have two designations, A, regarded as the 

point where C leaves the diaphragm, and A’, the point where it arrives - 
at the diaphragm (fig. 13). Let C’ be a curve which can be continuously 
deformed into C, and let B and B’ be notations for the point at which 
it leaves and arrives at the diaphragm. Consider the following circuit: 
the curve C from A to A’ in the positive sense, the straight line segment 
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in the diaphragm from A’ to B’, the curve C’ in the negative sense from 
B’ to B, the straight line segment from B to A. The circulation around 
this circuit vanishes. For, although it is true that it does not lie in ae, 
the slightest separation of the segment A’ B’ = A B into two segments, 
one on either side of the diaphragm, will reduce the circuit to one in 7’, 
and since the circulation around such circuits vanishes, it vanishes also 
in the limiting case of the circuit AA’ B’ BA. But since the circulations 
along A’ B’ and A B destroy each other, it follows that the circulation 
around C and that around C’ in the negative sense have the sum 0, that 
is, that the circulations around the two curves in the same sense are 
equal. This is what we wished to prove. 

In T’, the field has a potential U. It is determined save for an addi- 
tive constant, as the work over any path in 7’ connecting P, with P. 
What we have just seen amounts to this, that in the case of fields 
with vanishing curl, the differences of the values which the potential 
approaches, as P approaches a point on the diaphragm from opposite 
sides, isone and the same constant k, over the whole diaphragm, namely, 
the circulation around C. But the diaphragm is after all an artificial thing, 
and might have had other shapes and positions. So the potential U may 
be continued across it in either direction. Only, the function so deter- 
mined is not uniquely determined at each point, but its values will 
differ by k, the value of the circulation around C. If the potential be 
continued along a circuit cutting the diaphragm a number of times, 
always in the same sense, its values will increase by an integral multiple 
of &. It is thus infinitely many valued, its branches at any point differing 
by integral multiples of k. This number & is called the modulus of the 
diaphragm (or of any equivalent diaphragm). Of course k may be 0 for 
the given field, in which,case the potential is one-valued. 

The torus is typical of regions which can be rendered simply connect- 
ed by the introduction of a single diaphragm. Such regions are called 
doubly connected. If a bar runs across the hole in the ring, so as to form 
a sort of link like those used in some heavy anchor chains, two diaphragms 
will be necessary in order to reduce the region to a simply connected 
one. An irrotational field in such a region will have a potential which, 
in general, is multiple value with two moduli. It is clear how the situation 
is generalized to regions of higher connectivity. In a multiply connected 
region, fields whose potentials have moduli different from 0 are called 
cyclic, whereas those whose moduli all vanish are called acyclic. 


Exercises. 

1. Show, by means of (13), that for a velocity field given by the velocities 
of the points of a rigid body, rotating with constant angular velocity about a 
fixed axis, the curl is twice the vector angular velocity. 

2. The curl can be different from 0 in a field of constant direction, and can 
vanish in a field in which the particles all move in the same sense along circles 
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with a common axis. Show that these situations occur in the fields a) (y, 0, 0) 
—y «# ; 
and b) en. roe 0) , respectively. 

3. The field (b) of Exercise 2 is not everywhere continuous. If the discon- 
tinuities are excluded by an appropriate enveloping surface, show that the rest 
of space is not a simply connected region. Introduce a diaphragm to produce a 
simply connected region, and find the corresponding modulus and the potential. 

4. Show that in two dimensions, the divergence theorem and Stokes’ theorem 
are identical in content, 7. e. that they differ only in notation. 

5. Show that in a field whose components have continuous partial derivatives of 
the first order, the integral of the normal component of the curl over a closed region 
vanishes. Again, assuming sufficient differentiability, show that div curl V = 0 
and curl grad U = 0. 

6. Granting always sufficient differentiability, show that any solenoidal field 
is the curl of some field. Suggestion. Let (F, G, H) denote the given solenoidal 
field: The desired end will be attained*if we can find a field (X, Y, Z) whose curl 
is (F, G, H). Write down the differential equations for X, Y and Z, and attempt 
to integrate them on the hypothesis Z = 0. It will be found to be possible. What 
is the most general solution? 

7. Show that any field, sufficiently differentiable, is the sum of a gradient 
and a curl. 

8. Show that an open magnetic shell, of constant moment-density, not 0, 
produces an irrotational cyclic field, and determine the modulus. Construct in 
a similiar fashion an irrotational cyclic field with several moduli. 

9. In Exercise 6 (p. 37), it was shown that the divergence of a field with 
continuous derivatives was invariant under a rigid motion of the axes. Show in 
the same way that grad U and curl V are invariant under a rigid motion of the axes. 

10. Discuss the relation of the problem of integrating the differential equation 
Xdx-+ Ydy + Zdz= 0 to the theory of irrotational fields. In particular, give 
the geometric significance of the usual condition for integrability 


x (92, PY) in (E92) 5 (OE 
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11. In footnote 2, page 40, the question was raised as to when a field ad- 


mitted surfaces orthogonal to it. Show that any Newtonian field does, and find 
a condition that is at once necessary and sufficient. , 


10. Flow of Heat. 


Suppose we have a solid all of whose points are not at the same tem- 
perature. The cooler parts become warmer, and the warmer parts be- 
come cooler, and it is possible to picture what goes on as a flow of heat 
from the warmer to the cooler parts. The rate of flow may be represent- 
ed as a vector (uv, v, w), whose direction at any point is that in which 
heat is flowing, and whose magnitude is obtained by taking an element 
AS of the plane through the point P in question, normal to the direction 
of flow, determining the number of calorits per second flowing through 
this element, dividing this number by the area of AS, and taking the 
limit of this quotient as the maximum chord of 4S approaches 0. It 
is natural to assume that the velocity of flow is proportional to the rate 
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of fall of temperature, U, at P. The constant of proportionality would 
depend on the character of the material of the solid, and would measure 
its conductivity. In certain bodies, like crystals, the conductivity may 
differ in different directions at one and the same point. We shall avoid 
such materials, and confine ourselves to bodies that are thermally iso- 
tropic. Then we should expect the flow vector to have the same direction 
as the gradient of the temperature, and, of course, the opposite sense: 
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These equations constitute our first setal sana for which 
there is ample experimental justification. Though k may vary from 
point to point, and even vary with the temperature, it is determinate at 
any point when the temperature is known, and may usually be regarded 
as constant for homogeneous bodies and moderate ranges of tempera- 
ture. The flow field is obviously always normal to the isothermal sur- 
faces U = const. and, if k is constant, lamellar. 

We are led to a second physical assumption by considering a region 
T in the body, and balancing the rate of flow of heat into it against the 
rise in temperature. The rate of flow into T in calories per second, is 
the negative of the flux of the field (wu, v, w) out from the bounding sur- 


face, or —ffvV,ds=—JSf(ultom+wn)ds. 
s Ss 


A calorie of heat will raise a unit mass of the body c degrees, if c is the 
specific heat of the material. Thus the number of calories per second re- 
ceived per unit of mass is measured by 
0U 
Ce 


and the number of calories per second received by the whole mass in 
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We now equate these .two expressions for the rate of flow of heat into 
T, transforming the first to a volume integral by the divergence theorem ; 
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Assuming that the integrand is continuous, we conclude by reasoning 
now familiar, that the integrand must vanish, since the integral vanishes 
for every region T. Hence we have our second physical assumption,. 
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The flow of heat in a body may be stationary, 7. e. such that the 
temperature at each point is independent of the time. Such, for instance, 
might be the situation in a bar, wrapped with insulating material, one 
end of which was kept in boiling water, and the other end in ice-water. 
Though heat would be constantly flowing, the temperatures might 
not vary sensibly with the time. If the flow is stationary, the equation 
(16) shows that it is solenoidal. Thus the fields of stationary flows of 
heat in isotropic bodies of constant conductivity have two important 
properties of Newtonian fields. We shall see later that these two 
properties characterize Newtonian fields, so that the theory of stationary 
flows of heat in isotropic bodies of constant conductivity and the theory 
of Newtonian fields is identical. 


We may eliminate the components of the field between the equa- 
tions (15) and (16), and obtain the differential equation which the tem- 
perature must satisfy: 








(17) aU ~ A Ee aU o 0U é |: 
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If k, c and g are constant, this reduces to 
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and if the flow is stationary, 
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The situation is similar in the stationary flow of electric current in a 
conductor. In such a flow, we have 


4= — AgradU, 
diva = 0, 


where ¢@ is the current vector, A the electrical conductivity, and U the 
potential. In particular, if the conductivity is constant the potential 
satisfies Laplace’s equation (19). 


Exercises. 


1. Show that in a stationary flow of heat in an isotropic solid with constant 
conductivity, the only distribution of temperatures depending on a single car- 
tesian coérdinate is one in which U is a linear function of that codrdinate. 


2. If the stationary temperatures in a spherical solid of the same material - 
depend only on the distance from the center, show that they must be constant. 


Determine the possibilities in a hollow sphere for temperatures depending only on 
the, distance from the center. 


3. Describe the flow of heat in an isotropic solid of constant conductivity when 


: 1 
the temperatures are given by U = ra Determine the strength of such a source 
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of heat in calories per second. Interpret as fields of flow of heat the fields of the 
exercises of § 2 (p. 31). 


4. Determine the relation which takes the place of (16) when continuously 
distributed sources are present, and find also the corresponding differential equa- 
tion for the temperatures. 


11. The Energy of Distributions. 


If a distribution of matter, of electricity, or of magnetism, is altered, 
work will, in general, be done, and there will result a change in the 
energy of the system. Such changes can readily be computed if we know 
the energy of a distribution compared with some standard distribution. 
The standard distribution which is most convenient is one of infinite 
dispersion of all its elements. The energy change in assembling the dis- 
tribution from such a state of infinite distribution is known as the 
energy of the distribution. We proceed to show how it may be found. 

Let us first take the case of m distinct particles. There being no field 
of force to start with, no work is done in bringing the first particle, of 


mass m, to P,. There is now a field of force whose potential is and 


this potential is the work done by the field of force in bringing a unit 
particle from an infinite distance to P. The work done in bringing a 
particle of mass m, to P, will therefore be 


M,™M, 
"19 


where 7. is the distance P, P,. The two particles now produce a field 
whose potential is 








oe Bir geet 2s r,= P,P, 1,=P,P. 

a "2 
and the work done in bringing the third particle of mass m, from infinity 
to P3 is mg times the value of this potential at P;. Thus, the total amount 
of work done in assembling the three particles is 





ys te dep Me Abd 
"12 TAS a3 
Proceeding in this way, we find for the work done in assembling the n 


particles Laie 
es iM; 
Mi io » aj 
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where the first index runs through all integral values from 1 to ” and 
the second runs through all greater values to n. It is convenient to remove 
the restriction on the indices. If we do so, and let 7 and 7 run through 
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all pairs of different values, we simply count each term twice, and we 
have 


Wes dec Ee 


2a my ’ 


where 7 and j run through all pairs of different integers from 1 to 1. 


Since the fields are conservative, the work done in changing the con- 
figuration of the particles is simply W, — W,, where W, and W, are the 
values of the above sum in the first and second positions of the particles. 
The expression W is called the self-potential of the system of particles. 
If the field is interpreted as a gravitational field, so that the particles 
attract, the work is done by the field, and is the negative of the potential 
energy. If the field is an electrostatic or magnetic field, W is the work 
done against the field, and is equal to the potential energy. Of course, a 
positive factor of proportionality, depending on the units used, may 
enter. For instance, in order to express W in foot pounds, we should have 
to multiply the above sum, the masses being measured in pounds and the 





distances in feet, by _ where y is the constant of gravitation (see Exer- 


cise 1, page 3), and g the acceleration due to gravity at the earth’s 
surface, measured in the foot pound second system. 

When it comes to determining the work done in assembling a con- 
tinuous distribution, something of the nature of an additional hypothe- 
sis is inevitable. For no matter how small the masses of the elements 
brought up to their final positions from infinity, they are brought up 
as wholes, and the work of assembling each of them is ignored. We do 
not even know in advance that this work is a finite quantity, to say 
nothing of being able to neglect, as an error which vanishes in the limit, 
the sum of all such elements of work. We shall therefore set down as the 
hypothesis itself that the work is the expression, analogous to that found 
for particles, 


(20) w=tl[[{{[rP*@ aun. 
(TT) 


The test of the hypothesis, like all others of a physical nature, rests on 
the consistency of its consequences with measurements. By this test, 
the hypothesis is satisfactory. 

The integral (20) is improper. Because it is sextuple, the verification 
that it converges involves either a geometric intuition concerning re- 
gions of six dimensions, or else dealing with systems of inequalities 
which would vex rather than enlighten the reader at this point, unless he 
happened to have an interest for this very sort of problem, in which 
case he would be able to supply the reasoning. We therefore ask him 
to accept the facts, first that the integral is convergent when the den- 
sity is continuous, or bounded, and continuous in a finite number of re- 
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gions into which T can be divided; and secondly, that it is equal to the 
iterated integral, obtained first by integrating over the region T with 
respect to the coérdinates &, 7, € of Q, and then over T with respect to 
the coérdinates x, y, z of P. It may then be expressed in the form 


(21) Ws Affe Ud, 
T 


where U is the potential of the distribution. 


Exercises. 


1. Show that the energy of a charge e in equilibrium (?. e. distributed with 
1e2 
constant density) on a conducting sphere of radius a is a: : 


2. Show that the work done by the field in assembling from a state of infinite 
: F d 2m 
dispersion a homogeneous sphere of mass m and radius a is * ae Note that this 





is also the work done when the sphere contracts from one of infinite radius to one 
of radius a, always remaining homogeneous. 

3. Show that the energy expended in drawing together into a sphere of radius 
one foot, of the density of lead, its material, from a very finely divided and diffused 
state, is about 0:000177 foot pounds. Lead weighs about 710 pounds per cubic 
foot. 

4. If the sun were homogeneous, the shrinkage of its radius by one foot would 
release about 7:24 x 10%! foot pounds of energy. Verify this statement, using the 
following data: the radius of the sun is about 432200 miles, its mean density is 
about 1:4 times that of water, one cubic foot of water weighs 62°4 pounds. 

5. The heat annually radiated ‘from the sun has been estimated, on the basis 
of the heat received by the earth, as 6 x 10° times the amount which will raise 
one pound of water one degree centigrade}?. 

Show that the sun’s age cannot have exceeded 20000000 years, on the assumption 
that it is homogeneous. The energy whose equivalent in heat will raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one degree centigrade is at least 1400 foot pounds. 
Geological evidence is to the effect that the age of the earth is at least 60 times 
the above figure for the sun, and for this, among other reasons, the theory which 
accounts for the energy radiated by the sun on the basis of its contraction is no 
longer regarded as satisfactory?. 

6. If two bodies are brought, without change of form, from an infinite distance 
apart to a given position, show that the work done, or their mutuai potential, is 
the integral over either body of the product of its density by the potential of the 
other. Show that the self-potential of the system of the two bodies is the sum of 
the self potentials of the bodies separately and their mutual potential. 

7. Two straight homogeneous wires of length / and masses m, and m, form two 
parallel sides of a rectangle of width +, Show that the work necessary to increase 
the width of the rectangle to *%, is 


Leave Die, LL Aa Pale Ae 
ae +1 aioe bee + : 





1 x H=*) 

1 See THomson and Tait, Natural Philosophy, Vol.I, Part. II, Appendix E. 
More recent estimates somewhat exceed this figure. 

2 See EppinctTon, Stars and Atoms, New Haven, 1927, pp. 96—98. 
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12. Reciprocity; Gauss’ Theorem of the Arithmetic Mean. 


The property that two bodies attract each other with equal and 
opposite forces is reflected in the potential. The potential is symmetric 
in the coédrdinates of the two points involved, so that the potential at 
Q of a unit particle at P is the same as the potential at P of a unit par- 
ticle at Q. From this fact a number of theorems follow, which are of 
great use in the theory and applications of the potential. We shall 
now derive two of them, and suggest further consequences in exer- 


cises. 
1 dS 
cana rg nisnls: 
Ss 


The potential 
of a homogeneous spherical shell of radius a and total mass I, is, as we 
have seen, equal at exterior points to the potential of the unit particle 


at the center, that is, to 7 while at interior points it is constant and 
equal to at But we see from the formula that this potential can also be 


interpreted as the average, or arithmetic mean’, over the surface of the 
sphere, of the potential at Q of a unit particle at P. Thus, remembering 
the values of U (P) at exterior and interior points, the above equation 
has the interpretations 


a) the average over the surface of a sphere of the potential of a unit 
particle outside the sphere, is equal to the value of that potential at the 


center of the sphere (namely =), and 


1 The arithmetic mean of a set of numbers is their sum divided by the number 
of them, or ; 
at we eT ites + 4, 
1+1+14+---4+1 
If, instead of a finite set of numbers, we have a function / defined on a surface 
(and the process would be the same for other regions of definition), we may divide 
the surface into equal portions, take a value of the function at some point of each 
portion, and form the arithmetic mean of these values, which we may write 


,_ hAS+hAS+fpd4S+-+--+%,4S 
AS+AS+AS+4..-+ 48S : 


We may eliminate the arbitrariness in the choice of the points in the regions at 
which the values of / are taken, by passing to the limit as the maximum chord of 
the elements 4S approaches 0: 

SStas 

Ss 


S 


This constitutes the usual definition of the arithmetic mean of a function fona 
surface S. 








m 





ry 
m= . 
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b) the average over the surface of a sphere of the potential of a unit 
particle within the sphere, is independent of the position of the particle 
within the sphere, and is equal to the value at any point of the surface 


of the potential of the particle when located at the center (namely =) : 


Suppose now that we have a number of particles, or even one of the 
usual continuous distributions of matter either entirely exterior or 
entirely interior to the sphere. We have merely to sum the equations 
stated above in words, or in case of continuous distributions, sum and 
pass to the limit, in order to have the two following generalizations: 


a) Gauss’ theorem of the Arithmetic Mean; the average over the 
surface of a sphere of the potential of masses lying entirely outside of the 
sphere is equal to the value of that potential at the center of the sphere, and 

b) A Second Average Value Theorem; the average over the surface 
of a sphere of the potential of masses lying entirely inside of the sphere 
is independent of their distribution within the sphere, and is equal to their 
total mass divided by the radius of the sphere}. 


The second theorem gives a means of determining the total mass 
of a bounded distribution when its potential is known. It therefore plays 
a role similar to that of Gauss’ integral (p. 43). As a rule, however, it 
is less convenient than Gauss’ integral, since the surface of integration 
must be a sphere. 


Exercises, 


1. Show that the value of a Newtonian potential (not a constant) at a point P 
of free space is strictly intermediate between the extreme values which it has 
on the surface of any sphere about P which has no masses within it or on its surface. 


2. Show that a Newtonian potential can have neither maximum or minimum 
in free space, and deduce a theorem due to EARNSHAW with respect to the possi- 
bility of points of stable equilibrium in a Newtonian field of force. 


3. According to the second average value theorem, 


ff uU(P)dsS=42ma, 
Ss 


where U(P) is the potential of a distribution of total mass m within the sphere 
S of radius a. Write a similar equation for the concentric sphere of radius a + Aa, 
and from the two deduce Gauss’ integral (p. 43) for spheres. 


4. Charges in equilibrium on conductors are always so distributed that the poten- 
tial throughout each conductor is a constant (p. 176). Suppose that we have a 
set of conductors, B,, B,,...B,, and that charges ¢é,, é,... €, are imparted to 
them. Let the potential of these charges when in equilibrium have the values 
Vy, Vg, ...V, on the conductors, Show that if a different system of charges, 


1 The first of these theorems is given in Gauss’ Allgemeine Lehrsdtze, Collected 
Works, Vol. V, p. 222; reprinted in OstwaLps Klassiker der Exacten Wissenschaften, 
No.2. We shall meet with it again (Chap. VIII, § 6). The second theorem is less 
current, although also in Gauss’ work (I. c.). 
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Agia 2s e’ produce a potential with values V1, VZ,..- Vi, on the conduc- 
tors, then 

DiaVs =D 4 VG 

i 7 


5. State a theorem on the average value on a sphere of the potential due to 
masses both within and without (but not on) the sphere. Apply it to prove that ifa 
spherical conductor is brought into the presence of various charges, the value on 
its surface of the resulting potential is the sum of the potential due to the initial 
charge of the conductor, and the value at its center of the potential of the field 
into which it was introduced. 

6. Assuming the applicability of Gauss’ theorem (p. 43), — as is often done 
in text books, without justification — derive the following results, already verified 
in certain special cases: 

OU Pe. eu, ee 
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where x is the density of the distribution whose potential is U, 


0U 0U 


where these derivatives represent the limits of the derivatives of the potential of a 
surface distribution with density o, in the direction of the positive normal at Po, 
as the point P approaches P, along the normal, from the positive and from the 
negative side, respectively. 

c) the corresponding results in the theory of logarithmic potentials. 


7. Write an exposition of the theory of potentials in one dimension, starting 
with the force due to an infinite plane. Derive a standard form for the potential, 
consider continuous distributions on a line segment, consider solenoidal and 
lamellar fields, derive an analogue of Gauss’ integral, consider the analogue of the 
divergence theorem, and consider mean value theorems. 


8. Write an exposition of the theory of potentials in » dimensions, determining 
the Jaw of force in a way analogous to the method of Exercise 3 (p. 37). 


Chapter IV. 
The Divergence Theorem. 
1. Purpose of the Chapter. 


We have already seen something of the role of the divergence theorem 
and of Stokes’ theorem in the study of fields of force and other vector 
fields ; we shall also find them indispensable tools in later work. Our first 
task will be to prove them under rather restrictive assumptions, so that 
the proofs will not have their essential features buried in the minutiae 
which are unescapable if general results are to be attained. 

The theorems will thus be established under circumstances making 
them available for fairly large classes of problems, although not without 
the possibility of difficulty in verifying the fulfillment of the hypotheses. 
Both because of this situation, and because of the desirability of being 
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able to enunciate in simple terms general results based on these theo- 
rems, it is important that they be demonstrated under broad conditions 
the applicability of which is immediately evident. The later sections of 
this chapter will therefore be concerned with the exact formulation of 
certain essential geometric concepts, and then with the desired general 
proofs. 

In the preceding chapters, we have used certain geometric con- 
cepts, like curve and surface, as if they were familiar and sharply de- 
fined ideas. But this is not the case, and at times we have had to specify 
that they should have certain properties, like continuously turning 
tangent lines or planes. This was not done with meticulousness, because 
such a procedure would have obscured the main results in view at the 
time. The results however, subsist. We shall have only to understand 
by curve, regular curve, by surface, regular surface, and by region, re- 
gular region, as these concepts are defined in the present chapter. 

The reader approaching the subject for the first time will do well to 
study carefully only the first four sections of the chapter. The rest 
should be read rapidly, without attention to details of proof, but with 
the object merely of obtaining adequate ideas of the definitions and the 
content of the theorems. When he comes to a realization of the need of 
a more critical foundation of the theorems, and hardly before then, the 
reader should study the whole chapter for a mastery of its contents. 


2. The Divergence Theorem for Normal Regions. 


The divergence theorem involves two things, a certain region, or 
portion of space, and a vector field, or set of three functions X, Y, Z 
of x, y, z, defined in this region. 

The regions which we shall consider are 
those which we shall call normal regions. A 
region N is normal if it is a convex polyhedron, 
or if it is bounded by a surface S consisting of 
a finite number of parts of planes and one 
curved surface F, and is such that for some 
orientation of the codrdinate axes, the follow- 
ing conditions are fulfilled (fig. 14): 


a) the projection F of F on the (%, y)-plane 
is bounded bya simple closed curve consisting 
of a finite number of arcs, each with conti- 
nuously turning tangent; the projection of all 
the edges of S on the (x, y)-plane divide that plane into a finite 
number of regions, each bounded by a simple closed curve ; 

b) any parallel to the z-axis containing an interior point of N has in 
common with N a single segment and no other point, and F is given by 





Fig. 14. 
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an equation of the form z = f (x, y), where f (x, y) is one-valued and con- 
tinuous, together with its partial derivatives of the first order, in F: 

c) these same conditions are fulfilled when the x, y and z-axes are 
interchanged in any way. 

A sphere is not a normal region, because it does not satisfy con- 
dition (b). But it is made up of a finite number of normal regions. For the 
region bounded by a spherical triangle and the planes through its sides 
and the center of the sphere will be normal if the angular measures of 
the sides are sufficiently small. The situation is similar for the usual sur- 
faces met with, and we shall see that the divergence theorem is appli- 
cable to regions made up of normal pieces. 

As to the field (X, Y, Z) we shall assume that its components and 
their partial derivatives of the first order are continuous within and on 
the boundary of N. 

For a normal region N and a field satisfying the above requirements in 
N, the divergence theorem holds: 


(1) SI Ge+ vot 4 dV = [Jars Ym+2Zn)ds. 


Let o denote one of the regions into which the projection of the edges 
of S divides the (x, y)-plane, and let v denote the portion of N whose pro- 
jection is o; v will be bounded by a surface o consisting of a vertical 
cylindrical surface through the boundary of o, and by two surfaces 
z= (x,y)andz =f (x,y), (x, y) Sf (x, y), one of them being plane, 
and thus both satisfying condition (b). We start by establishing the 
divergence theorem for the region v and the field (0, 0, Z): 


(2) {[f ar ={{ Zndo. 


By the theorem on the equivalence of multiple and iterated integrals? 
we have 


0 [Ifger-[feee 


o Pp(*,y) 


= JSZt, », fe, do — Sf Zi, y, 9, Nao. 


We now change the field of integration in the surface integrals from the 
projection o to the surface o bounding v. If Ao is an element of the upper 
portion z= f(x,y) of o, and Ao the cortesponding portion of 6, i. e. 


1 See, for instance, Oscoop, Advanced Calculus, p. 90. —Courant, Differen- 
tial- und Integralrechnung, Bd. II, pp. 175—183. 
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its projection, we have, by the familiar formula for areas, 
Ao=Jfsecyde=secy’As, Ao=cosy'dc. 
465 


y’ being a mean value of the acute angle between the normal to the sur- 
face and the z-axis. The application of the law of the mean is justified 
because of the condition (b) on f(x, ¥). Thus the first integral on the 
right of (3) may be written 


lim 27 [ees Vert (Xn» Vu)] Ao, = lim 22 [x Vert (Xe Vu] COS pp Ay 
= Sf Zcosyde, 


where o” is the portion of o in the surface z = f (x, y). The second inte- 
gral on the right in (3) may be transformed in the same way. On o”, 
cos y is exactly the direction cosine 1, since here the outward normal 
makes an acute angle with the z-axis. On the portion o’ of o in the sur- 
face z = (x, y), however, the outward normal makes an obtuse angle 
with the z-axis, namely the supplement of y, and hence cos y = — n. 
We therefore obtain 


SJ: “ae = |) 2nao + [fende. 


The parts of o not comprised ino’ and o” are vertical cylindrical 
walls. On them 1 = 0, so the last equation is equivalent to (2). 

We may now establish the corresponding equation for the region N. 
For, if we add equations (2) corresponding to the finite number (by con- 
dition (a)) of regions of type v into which N is divided, the sum of the 
left hand members is exactly 


Mga 


while the surface integrals have as sum the integral over the surface S 
of N, the surface integrals over the vertical walls being 0. Thus 


SW dV = [J2nas, 


Now, because of condition (c), we can derive in the same way, the 
equations 


lJ orer = [J xvas, SJ arav = [J ¥mas, 


and the sum of the last three equations gives the divergence theorem (1) 
for N and for the particular orientation of the axes involved in the hypo- 
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thesis on N. However, from the first form of the divergence theorem 
in equation (9), page 39, we know that both sides are invariant under a 
rigid motion of the axes, so that it holds for N with any position of the 
axes (see also Exercise 6, page 37). 


8. First Extension Principle. 


Any region which can be cut into normal regions by a finite number 
of planes, is also one for which the divergence theorem holds, the hypo- 
theses on the field being maintained. For if the equations expressing the 
divergence theorem for the parts are added, the left hand members add 
up to the integral, over the whole region, of the divergence. The surface 
integrals add up to the integral of the normal component of the field 
over the surface of the whole region, plus integrals over surfaces each 
of which is part of the boundary of two adjacent partial regions. As the 
normal is outward from each, it is in opposite senses on such a surface, 
according as the surface is regarded as bounding one or the other of the 
partial regions. The surface integrals over such common boundaries 
therefore destroy each other, leaving only the outer surface of the whole 
region. 

Thus the divergence theorem holds for any region which, in this sense, 
is the sum of normal regions. The principle of adding regions in this way 
we call the first extension principle. 


Exercise. 

1. Show that a right circular cylinder, an ellipsoid, a torus, a truncated right 
circular cone, are all sums of normal regions Show, on the other hand, that any 
portion of a right circular cone containing the vertex is not the sum of normal 
regions. 

By means of the first extension principle, we may assert the va- 
lidity of the divergence theorem for a broad ‘class of regions. It is 
easy to show that it holds also for right circular cones. It is the Vertex 
which causes the difficulty. But the vertex can be cut out by means 
of a plane near to it, and normal to the axis, and the divergence 
theorem holds for what is left. Then, as the plane is made to ap- 
proach the vertex, the divergence theorem for the truncated cone has 
as limiting form, the same theorem for the full cone. This is a 
special case of the second extension principle which we shall meet later. 


Exercises. 
2. Show that the divergence theorem in two dimensions 


aP a 
it a a ads = [ii + Qm) ds =[ (Pay —Qdx) 
S c vs 


holds, provided P and Q are continuous, together with their partial derivatives of 
the first order, in S and on its boundary C, and if S is the sum of a finite number 
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of polygons and regions bounded by simple closed curves, each of which consists 
of a finite number of straight sides and one curved side with continuously turning 
tangent, the tangent never turning through as much as a right angle. 


3. Show that the hypothesis on the field (X, Y, Z) in the divergence theorem 
may be lightened as follows. X, Y and Z shall be continuous in the region R, 
and on its boundary, and FR can be broken up into a finite number of regions for 
which the divergence theorem holds, and in each of which X, Y and Z have deriv- 
atives which are continuous, the boundary included. This means that as P ap- 
proaches the boundary from the interior of one of the partial regions, each derivative 
approaches a limit, and that these limits together with the values in the interior 
form a continuous function. The limits, however, need not be the same as P ap- 
proaches a common boundary of two partial regions from the two sides. 


4. Stokes’ Theorem. 


Stokes’ theorem deals with an open, two sided surface S (see the 
footnote, p. 67), bounded by a simple closed curve C, and with a field 
X,Y, Z). A positive sense is assigned to the normal to S, and the di- 
rection cosines of the normal with this sense are assumed to vary con- 
tinuously with the position of the foot of the normal on S. A positive 
sense is assigned to the curve C in accordance with the conventions of 
§ 9, page 72. The condition on the continuity of the direction of the nor- 
mal will be lightened. 

We first prove Stokes’ theorem for a simple class of surfaces S, 
corresponding to the normal regions for the divergence theorem. We 
assume, namely, that S satisfies the conditions imposed on the curved 
face F of anormal region, in (a), (b), and (c) of § 2, page 85, and that its 
projection on each of the coérdinate planes is a region for which the 
divergence theorem in two dimensions holds. 

As to the field, we assume that in a region of space with S in its 
interior, X, Y, Z and their partial derivatives of the first order are con- 
tinuous. 

For surfaces S and fields (X, Y, Z) satisfying these requirements, 
Stokes theorem holds: 


OZ OY OX OZ (G)3e OX\ 5 
Shveghidereer aiaity yes roonete rer vide 
s 
= | (Xds + Ydy+ Zdz). 
e 
Considering first the terms involving X , we shall show that 
ax ax i 
(5) ff (3 m — a) aS = [Xue 
S 


Here X is given as a function of x, y and z, but as its values on the sur-- 
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face S,z=f(x,¥), are all that are involved, we may substitute for it 
the function 
X[x,y,4(%, y= O(e,9). 








Then 
a@ _ aX | aX af _ 9X dX m 
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where S is the projection of S on the (x, y)-plane. The last integral we 
now transform into a line integral over the curve y which is the pro- 
jection of C on the (x, y)-plane, by means of the divergence theorem 
in two dimensions!. Writing P = 0, Q = @, we see that the last inte- 
gral is equal to 


f@ (x, y) dx, 


and since the values of ® on y are identical with those of X at the cor- 
responding points of C, this integral is equal to 


fXdx, 


so that the identity (5) is established. Since the conditions on S hold 
also when the axes are interchanged, we have two similar identities, 
found from (5) by cyclic permutation of the letters, the sum of which 
yields Stokes’ theorem (4), for the particular orientation of the axes used. 
But by the first formula (14), page 73, we see that the two members of the 
equation expressing Stokes’ theorem are independent of an axis system, 
and hence (4) holds for any orientation of the axes. 

The theorem may now be extended. Let us call surfaces satisfying 
the conditions imposed on S normal surface elements. Then if a surface 
can be resolved, by means of a system of curves, into a finite number of 
normal surface elements, and if senses are assigned to the normals and 
bounding curves of these elements in &ccording to the convention we 


1 See Exercise 2 of the last section. The formula is derived in OsGoonp’s Advanced 
Calculus, pp. 222—223. 
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have established, the convention for two adjacent elements being 
such that their common boundaries are described in opposite senses, the 
sum of the identities (4) for the separate normal surface elements will 
yield the identity (4) for the whole surface. It is not necessary that S 
should have continuously changing normal directions throughout. This 
direction may break on the common boundary of two of the normal 
surface elements. The connection between the sense of the normal and 
the bounding curve permits us to decide on how the convention as to 
the positive side of S is to be continued from one element to the next. 
Only, the surface must be two sided, or a contradiction may be ar- 
rived at. 

The result is that we may now assert the validity of Stokes’ theorem 
under the following conditions: the surface S is two sided, and can be re- 
solved into a finite number of normal surface elements. The functions X, Y,Z 
are continuous at all points of S, and their partial derivatives are con- 
tinuous at all points of the normal surface elements into which S is divided 
(see Exercise 3 of the last section, page 89). 


5. Sets of Points. 


We turn now to the discussion of the geometric concepts which 
underlie any theory of integration, and which are especially important 
in the cases of line, surface, and volume integrals. Curves, volumes and 
portions of space are certain specified collections of points. By a set of 
points, we mean the aggregate of all points which are given by a definite 
law or condition, and only those points. Some examples of sets of points 
are given in Exercise 1, below. 

If the points of a set E lie ina plane, E is called a plane set of points, 
and if the points of E lie on a straight line, E is called a linear set of 
points. Of course plane and linear sets of points lie in space, and it is 
sometimes important to know whether such sets are to be regarded as 
parts of space, or as parts of the planes or lines in which they lie. We 
shall point out the cases in which such distinctions arise. 

A set of points is said to be finite or infinite according as it contains 
a finite or an infinite number of distinct points. 

A set of points is said to be bounded if all of its points lie in some 
sphere. 

A point P is said to be a limit point of the set E provided there are 
points of E, other than P, in every sphere with P as center. A limit 
point may belong to the set, or it may not. Thus if E consists of all the 
points within a given sphere, but not on its surface, all the points of the 
sphere, including its surface, are limit points of E. Thus some of its 
limit points belong to E and some do not. 

Finite sets do not have limit points. Or. the other hand, an impor- 
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tant theorem known as the Bolzano-Weierstrass Theorem assures us 
that every bounded infinite set of points has at least one limit potnt?. 

The set of points consisting of all the limit points of E is called the 
derivative of E, and is denoted by E’. Thus if E is the set within a sphere, 
E’ consists of the points of the sphere, the boundary included. The deri- 
vative of a finite set is empty, that is, it contains no points. 

A point P of E is said to be an interior point of E, provided there is a 
sphere about P all the points in which belong to E. 

A point P of a plane set of points E is said to be an interior point of 
E with respect to the plane (or, if we are dealing only with a single plane, 
and misunderstanding is precluded, simply an interior point of E), pro- 
vided there is a circle in the plane with center at P all the points in 
which belong to E. 

Thus, if E consists of the points of the (x, y)-plane for which 
—a<«“x<a, —a<y <a, any of its points is interior with respect 
to the plane. But none of its points are interior when it is considered a 
set of points in space. 

A point P of a linear set of points E is said to be an interior point of 
E with respect to the line (or, if misunderstanding is precluded, simply 
an interior point of E) provided it is the mid-point of a segment of the 
line, all the points of the segment belonging to E. 

A point P is said to be exterior to a set E provided it is the center of 
a sphere none of whose points belong to E. 

The boundary of a set of points E is the set of all limit points of E 
which are not interior to E. As this definition involves the notion of 
interior points, we must know in the case of plane and linear sets whether 
they are being considered as parts of space, or of the planes or lines 
in which they lie. Thus the set of points in a plane consisting of the 
surface of a circle, if regarded as a set in the plane, would have as boun- 
dary the circumference of the circle. If it is regarded as a set in. space, 
all its points are boundary points, since it has no interior points. Unless 
explicit statement is made to the contrary, we shall understand that 
the word interior, when used in connection with a plane set, means 
interior with respect to the plane, and similarly with respect to linear 
sets. 

The frontier of a set E is the set of points which are not exterior to E 
but are limit points of exterior points. Thus if E consists of the points 
interior to a circle and not on a given radius, the circumference of the 
circle belongs both to the boundary and to the frontier. The points of the 


radius, other than the extremity, belong to the boundary, but not the 
frontier. . 


1 For a proof, see Oscoop, Funktionentheorie, Leipzig, 1923 4th ed., p. 38, 
5th ed. 1928, p. 35. 
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A closed set of points is one which contains all its limit points. 

An open set of points is one all of whose points are interior points. The 
set x? + y? + z? < a’ is closed. If we suppress the sign of equality, the 
set becomes open. The set of all points whose coérdinates are positive 
proper rational fractions is neither open nor closed. 

A function of one or more variables is defined for certain values of 
the variable or variables, and these values constitute the codrdinates 
of the points of a set. Such sets, in the case of functions occurring in 
mathematical physics, are of somewhat speeial character, and the names 
region and domain are employed for them. The usage is not uniformly 
established; we shall employ the words as follows. 

A domain, or open continuum is an open set, any two of whose points 
can be joined by a polygonal line, of a finite number of sides, all of whose 
points belong to the set. 

A region is either a domain, or a domain together with some or all 
of its boundary points. It is thus a broader term than domain. Usually 
it will be a domain with all its boundary points, in which case it will be 
called, as a rule, a closed region. 

A neighborhood of a point is a domain containing that point. 

Any bounded set S of numbers has a least upper bound. This is a 
number with the properties, that it is exceeded by no number of the set, 
while in any neighborhood of it, there is at least one number of the 
set. The existence of the least upper bound may be proved as follows. 
Let a, denote_a number less than some number of S, and 6) a number 
which exceeds all the numbers of S. We form the arithmetic mean of a 
and 0), and define a, and 0, as follows: 
fort Py 


a,+b 
a=—~2—, b= by, Of a=, = 


according as this mean is exceeded by some number of S or not. Simi- 


lary, we define a,, b,, a3, b3,..., . In general 
@n-1 + On G@n—y + On 
a, = = = :, b, =bn4, Or a, =4n-1, b, = ‘ 9 ? 


An-1 ae Dna 
2 


according as is exceeded by some number of S or not. We 


thus construct two sequences 

(a) A jc Ai, Ag) gy be 

(b) lid DP ieelle. 5, ass 

The first is never decreasing and bounded by by, and the second is never 
increasing and bounded below by a). Both therefore converge, and since 


b, — 4m, approaches 0, to the same limit /. It is easily verified that / 
is the least upper bound of S. 
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Exercises. 

1. Examine the following sets of points as to whether they are finite, bounded, 
open, closed, domains, regions. Specify also their limit points, derivatives, their 
interior points, their exterior points, and their boundaries and frontiers. The 
answers can be given conveniently in tabular form. 


a) the points whose coérdinates are integers less in absolute value than 10, 

b) the points whose coérdinates are integers, 

c) the points whose coérdinates are rational numbers less in absolute value 
than 10, 

d) the points of the #-axis given by 0< 7<1, 

e) the same, with the point x = } removed, 


1 , 
f) the points of the #-axis given by + mere where » assumes all integral 


values, 

g) the points of the plane given by 9? < a? cos 29, 

h) the points whose coérdinates satisfy either of the inequalities (x—2)? 
+ y? <1, (¥ +2)?+ 9? <1. 

i) the points #2 + y?-+ z? < 1 and the points x= 0, y= 0, 15752. 


2. Prove that.the boundary of any set of points is closed. 

3. Show that if any two points A and B of an open set E can be connected by 
a continuous curve (see page 98, Exercise 5) lying in E, they can also be con- 
nected by a polygonal line with a finite number of sides, also lying in E. Thus 
in the definition of domain, we may replace the polygonal line by any continuous 
curve in E. 

Suggestion. About the point 4 there is a sphere, entirely in E. Consider the 
last point of the curve which belongs to this sphere. About it there is a second 
sphere in E. Thus a chain of spheres can be constructed, finite in number, in the 
last of which the point B lies. Having proved this, construct the polygon. The 
reasoning can be abbreviated by use of the Heine-Borel theorem of the next 
section. 

4. If Ris a closed region, and £ is a set of points in R, containing at least one, 
but not all, of the interior points of R, show that there must be a frontier point of 
£ in the interior of R. 

Suggestion. Let P, and P, be interior points of R, P, belonging to E, and Py, 
not. Consider a polygonal line connecting P, and P,, and let J denote the least 
upper bound of the values of the length s of arc, measured from P,, corresponding 
to points in E. Show that s = / gives a frontier point of E. 


6. The Heine-Borel Theorem. 


The idea of uniformity is fundamental in analysis, and the reader 
who has not a clear appreciation of this concept should lose no time in 
obtaining one}. Generally speaking, a function is said to possess a cer- 
tain property uniformly, or uniformly with respect to a certain variable, 
when the inequalities defining that property can be so chosen as to hold 
independently of that variable. Thus the series 


My (x) + ty (x) + ts &&%) + ++ 


1 See the first eight sections of Chapter III of Oscoon’s Funktionentheorie, or 
Courant’s Differential- und Integralrechnung, under the heading GleichmaBige 
Anndaherung etc., in the index, 
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defines, by means of the sum of its first » terms, a function s, (x). To 
say merely that the series converges, in the interval a< x <b, to 
1 (x), means that to any »% in the interval, and to any €> 0, there 
corresponds an N such that for this value of x, 


3 Is) —1 (2) | <e, 
provided n > N. 
To say that the series converges uniformly in the interval to L (x) 
means that to any number e > 0, there corresponds a number N inde- 
pendent of x, such that 


|S, (x) —2(x)| <.e, 
for all x in the interval, provided n> N. 
To say that a function f (P) of the codrdinates of P, defined in a 


region R, is continuous in the region, means that to any point P of 
R and any e > 0, there corresponds a 6 > 0, such that 


17@Q) —f(P)|<e, 


provided Q is in R and the distance Q P is less than 6. 


To say that the above function is uniformly continuous in R means 
that to any e > 0 there corresponds a 6 > 0, independent of P, such that 


|f(Q) —t(P)|<e, 


where P and Q are any points of R, provided the distance PQ is less 
than 0. 

The reasoning establishing many theorems on uniformity has a 
common part which can be formulated as a theorem on sets of points 
and proved once for all. This theorem is known as 


The Heine-Borel Theorem!: Let E be any closed bounded set of 
points, and S a set of domains, such that each point p of E is in one of 
the domains T, of the set. Then there 1s a subset S’, consisting of a finite 
number of the domains T,, such that every point of E lies in one of the 
domains of S’. 

To prove this, we show first that there is a number « > 0, such that 
each point of E lies in one of the domains of S whose boundary points 
all have a distance from that point greater than «. Suppose this were 
not the case. Then for each positive integer 7, there would be a point 
p, Such that ali the domains of the set S containing #, had boundary 


ee : 1 ner ee 
points within a distance of — from ,. An infinite sequence of such 
points, since E is bounded, would have at least one limit point po, by 
1 Bore, Annales de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure, 34 Ser. Vol. 12 (1895) p. 51. 


HEINE, Die Elemente der Funktionentheorie, Journal fiir Mathematik und Physik, 
Vol. 74 (1872), p. 188. 
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the Bolzano-Weierstrass theorem. And as E is closed, 4) would be a 
point of E. It would therefore lie in one of the domains T, of S. We 
have here a contradiction. For if 6 were the radius of a sphere about p, 
lying entirely in Ty, there would be points in the sequence fy, 2, pg, - - 


1 6 
lying within a distance 3 of po, with index m such that--< 3. For such 
a point there was no domain of S which did not have boundary points 
within a distance 2 of p,. But T, would be a domain whose boundary 


points all lay at a greater distance from #,,, and this is the contradiction. 
Hence the number « exists. 

Suppose now that e¢ is a set of a finite number of the points of E, 
with the property that each point of & has a distance less than « from 
some point of e. Then for each point # of e there is a domain of the set 
S whose boundary points are all at a distance greater than « from #. 
The set of domains consisting of one such for each point of e is a set S’ 
of a finite number of domains, such that each point of E is in one of them, 
and it has therefore the character demanded by the theorem. 

Should there be any doubts about the existence of the set e, they 
may be set at rest by the following considerations. Let space be divided 


“into cubes with diagonals of length 3 , by three systems of parallel planes. 


The points of E can lie in but a finite number of these cubes, since E 
is bounded. Any set e consisting of one point of E in each cube which 
contains points of E, within it or on its boundary, has the required 
properties. 

This proof of the Heine-Borel theorem has been given for sets in 
space. The changes to be made for plane or linear sets of points are only 
of a formal nature. 

As an application, we prove the theorem if f/(P) is continuous in the 
closed region R, then it is uniformly continuous in R. Let > 0 be given. 
By hypothesis, there is a sphere o (P) about each point P of R, such that 
for any point Q of R in the sphere, 


11) —1(P) |<. 


Consider the domains attached to the points of R, defined thus: the 
domain corresponding to P is the interior of the sphere about P whose 
radius is half that of o (P). By the Heine-Borel theorem, every point 


of R is interior to one of a finite number of these domains. If 6 denotes 


the least of their radii, then 
If(Q) —f(P)|<e 


if P and Q are any two points of R whose distance apart is less than 0. 
For P lies in one of the finite set of domains, say that about P,. Hence 
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both P and Q lie in the sphere o (P,), of radius at least 2 6. Thus both 


f (P) and f (Q) differ from f (Py) by less than 5, and so differ from each 


other by less than ¢. The above inequality therefore holds independent- 
ly of the positions of P and Q, and the continuity is uniform. 


7. Functions of one Variable; Regular Curves. 


We shall be concerned with one-valued functions, defined for values 
of variables which are the coédrdinates of points of domains or regions. 
In the case of functions of one variable, the domains or regions are inter- 
vals, without, or with, their end-points. 

Let J denote a closed interval a < x% S b of the x-axis. We say that 
f (*) is continous in I if it is continuous at every point of J. 

We say that f(x) has a continuous derivative, or is continuously 
differentiable in I provided it is continuous in J and its derivative exists 
at all interior points of J, and coincides at all such points with a func- 
tion which is continuous in J. 

Some such definition is necessary, if we are to speak of the derivative 
in a closed interval, for the ordinary definition of the derivative is not 
applicable at the endpoints of an interval in which a function is defined 
(see Exercise 2, below). 

We say that f (x) is precewise continuous in I provided there is a 
finite set of points of division, a = a)< a, <a,:++ <a,=D), of the inter- 
val J, such that in the interior of each of the intervals (a;, 4; 4), f (x) 
coincides with a function which is continuous in the closed sub-interval. 

We say that f (x) is precewise differentiable in I provided there is 
a set of sub-intervals of I of the above sort in each of which it has a 
continuous derivative (the sub-intervals being regarded as closed). 


Exercises. 
1. Characterize, with respect to the above definitions, the following functions: 


Bd ? 


greatest integer not exceeding ¥, on various intervals; c) f(*) = f [vw] dx, on 
various intervals. 0 


a aN 
a) f(¥) = Ya? — x7, on (—a, a), on (— = 3): b) {(*) =[%], where [7] means the 
z 


2. Show that the above definition of continuously differentiable functions is 
equivalent to the following: a) {(¥) shall have a derivative at every interior point 
of I, and one-sided derivatives at the end-points, and the function thus defined 
shall be continuous in the closed interval I; b) the derivative is continuous in the 
open interval, and approaches limits at the end-points. 


A regular arc is a set of points which, for some orientation of the 
axes, admits a representation 


y=f(x), 2=p(*), #54506 (1), 


os 
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where / (x) and @ (x) are continuous and have continuous derivatives in J. 
We call such a representation a standard representation of the arc. 

We shall need several facts about regular arcs, some of which will 
be left to the reader as exercises, and some of which we shall prove as 
theorems. 


Exercises. 

3. A regular arc admits a parametric representation in terms of the length 
of arc s, x = #(s), y= y(s), z= 2(s), OS s< 1, where #(s), y(s), 2(s) are con- 
tinuous and continuously differentiable in 0< s <1. 

4. A curve * = x(s), y= 4(s), z= 2(s), OS s</, where #(s), y(s), 2(s) are 
continuous and continuously differentiable in the interval O< s</, admits a 
standard representation provided there is an orientation of the axes for which 
no tangent to the curve is perpendicular to the x-axis. The curve is then a regular 
arc. 

5. A continuous curve is a set of points given by = #(t), y= y(t), z= (4), 
ax<t<b, where x(t), y(t), z(t) are continuous functions of ¢ in the closed interval 
(a, b). Show that such a curve is a closed bounded set of points. Show hence that 
a function which is continuous in a closed interval actually takes on, at points 
in the interval, its least upper bound, its greatest lower bound, and any intermediate 
value. Notice that the bounds are not necessarily taken on if the interval is open. 


Theorem I. Given a regular arc C, and a number « > 0, there exists 
a number 6 > 0, such that no two tangents to C at points on any portion 
of length less than 6, make with each other an angle greater than x. 

By Exercise 3 the direction cosines x’ (s), y’ (s), 2’ (s) of the tangent 
to C at the point s are continuous in the closed interval (0, 2) , and hence 
are uniformly continuous. There is therefore a number 6 > 0 such that 
if s and ¢ are any two points for which | s —t| <6, 


[x’ (s) — x OP + Ly’ (s)—y' OP + Le’ (s) — 2’ OP < 4sin® $. 


If the parentheses are expanded, we find for the cosine of the acute 
angle (s, #) between the tangents at s and ¢ 


(6) cos (s, t) = x’ (s) x’ (t) + y’ (s) y’ @) + 2’ (s)2’ (0) > cosa, 


and this angle is therefore less than « on any portion of C of length less 
than 6. 

For plane regular arcs, we could infer that the tangents at such a 
portion of C make angles less than « with the chord joining the end- 
points of the portion, for one of these tangents is parallel to the chord. 
But for arcs which are not plane, there need not be a tangent parallel 
to a chord, as may be seen by considering several turns of a helix. The 


fact subsists however as we now prove. 
* 


Theorem II. Given a regular arc C, and a number «> 0, there is 
a number 6 > 0, such that the tangent to C at any point of a portion of 


length less than 6, makes with the chord joining the end-points of that portion 
an angle less than «. 
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The same 6 as that determined in the proof of the previous theorem 
will serve. In fact, if we integrate both sides of the inequality (6) with 
respect to s from s, to s,, 0 < s, — s, < 6, we find 


(%_ — 44) x’ (t) + (Yo — ya) y(t) + (Ze — %) 2" (t) > (Sp — $y) cos a. 


If we divide by c, the length of the chord joining s, and s,, we have on 
the left the cosine of the acute angle (c, ¢) between the chord and the 
tangent at 7, and on the right something not less than cos a. Hence 
ifs; StS s,, the angle (c, #) is less than «, as was to be proved. 


Theorem III. The projection of a regular arc on a plane to which it 
ts nowhere perpendicular consists of a finite number of regular arcs. 


We take for the regular arc C the parametric representation of Exer- 
cise 3, the plane of projection being the (x, y)-plane. This is possible, 
since the properties there given for x (s), y (s), z (s) subsist if the axes 
are subjected to a rigid displacement. Since the arc is nowhere perpen- 
dicular to the (x, y)-plane, |z’ (s)| <1, and hence, by Exercise 51, the 
maximum of | 2’ (s)| is less than 1. Then, if o is the length of arc of the 
projection C, of C, 


a’? (s) = x'2(s) + y/*(s) = 1 — 2/2 (8) 21 — pe. 


Hence, with the proper sense chosen for the positive direction on C,, 
o is an always increasing function of s for 0 = s </, with continuous, 
nowhere vanishing derivative. The inverse function s(o) therefore 
exists, and if 0 and / are the values of o corresponding to 0 and / of s, 


‘ : : oat 1 : 
s (o) is continuous and has a continuous derivative (namely sae in 


the closed interval (0, 2). Hence C, is given by x = x [s (o)], y= y [s (o)], 
z=0, the codrdinates being continuous and continuously differenti- 
able functions of o on the closed interval (0, A). 

It remains to show that C, can be divided into a finite number of 
pieces on each of which the tangent turns by less than a right angle, 
for corresponding to each such piece there will be an orientation of the 
axes such that no tangent to the piece is perpendicular to the x-axis. 
The pieces will then be regular arcs, by Exercise 4. But the coérdi- 
nates of C, expressed as functions of o fulfill the conditions used in 
the proof of Theorem I, hence that theorem is applicable to Cy, and 
C, has the required property for « = >: 

A regular curve is a set of points consisting of a finite number of re- 
gular arcs arranged in order, and such that the terminal point of each 
arc (other than the last) is the initial point of the next following arc. The 
arcs have no other points in common, except that the terminal point 


1 Or, see Oscoop, Funktionentheorie, Chap. I, § 4, Theorem 2. 
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of the last arc may be the initial point of the first. In this case, the reg- 
ular curve is a closed curve. Otherwise it is an open curve. Regular curves 
have no double points. This means that if x = x (s), y = y (s),z=2 (s), 
0<s<J, is a parametric representation of the curve in terms of its 
length of arc, the equations 


x (s) = x(t), y (s) =y(4), z (s) =2 (¢) 


have no solutions other than s = ¢ for s and ¢ in the closed interval (0, /) 
if the curve is open, and only the two additional solutions s=0, ¢=1, 
and s =1, t = 0, if the curve is closed. A curve without double points 
is called a simple curve. 


Exercise. 


6. Show that the following is an equivalent definition of regular curve: a regular 
curve is a set of points which admits a representation =~ (t), y= y(t), z= z(t), 
a<t<b, where «(#), y(t), z(#) are continuous and have piecewise continuous deriy- 
atives in the closed interval (a,b), these derivatives never vanishing simultaneously, 
and where the equations x(s) = x(#), v(s) = y(t), 2(s) = 2(¢) have no common solu- 
tions for axs <t< b, except possibly the solution s = a,t= 0b. 


8. Functions of Two Variables; Regular Surfaces. 


Functions of two variables will usually be defined at the points of 
plane regions. Of primary importance will be regular regions. 

A regular region of the plane is a bounded closed region whose 
boundary is a closed regular curve. 


Exercise. 


1 Which of the following are regular regions? a) the surface and circumference 
of a circle; b) the points exterior to and on the boundary of a circle; c) the points 
between two concentric circles, with the circumferences; d) the points e* <= 9 <= 


1 : 
ed+x, >; e) the region #27 + y2l4, yS «sin — for x + 0, y= 0 for = 0. 


A regular region R is the sum of the regular regions R,, R,,... Ry, 
provided every point of R is in one of the regions R;, every point of 
each R;is in R, and no two of the regions R; have common points other 
than as follows: a regular arc of the boundary of one of these regions 
and a regular arc of the boundary of another may either coincide, or 
have one or both end points in common. 

Let R denote a regular region of the (x, y)-plane. We say that 
f (%, y) is continuous in R provided it is continuous at every point of R. . 

We say that f(x, ¥) is continuously differentiable in R, or has con- 
tinuous partial derivatives of the first orderin R, provided it is continuous 
in R and provided its partial derivatives of the first order with respect 


to x and y exist at all interior points of R and there coincide each with 
a function which is continuous in R. 
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We say that f (x, y) is piecewise continuous in R, provided R is the 
sum of a finite number of regular regions in the interior of each of which 
f (x, y) coincides with a function which is continuous in that sub-region. 
It may be noted that on the common boundary of two sub-regions, 
f (¥, y) need not be defined. A function which is 1 for x2 + y? < a?, 
y > 0, and — 1 for x? + y? < a?, y <0, is piecewise continuous in the 
circle. 

We say that f (x, y) ts piecewise differentiable, or has piecewise con- 
tinuous partial derivatives of the first order in R, provided R is the sum 
of a finite number of regular regions in each of which f (x, y) is con- 
tinuously differentiable. 

The above definitions concerning functions depend on a system of 
axes in the (x, y)-planes, although they deal with functions defined on 
sets of points whose coérdinates may well be measured from other axes. 
It is important for us to know that a function satisfying any of these 
definitions continues to do so when the axes undergo a rigid displace- 
ment. This is the case. For if we make such a change of axes 


x=a-+ Ecosa—ynsina, 

y=b+ ésina + ncosa, 
f (x, y) will become a function ® (£, 7). If f (x, y) is continuous in any 
region, ® (€, 7) will be continuous in that region. If f (¥, y) has con- 


tinuous partial derivatives of, the first order in the interior of any re- 
gion, ® (€, 7) will have the derivatives 


ab af af. 
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in the interior of that region, and they will also be continuous there. If 
in one case the derivatives coincide with functions which are continuous 
in the closed region, they will also in the other case. 

The Triangulation of Regular Regions. A regular region may be com- 
plicated in character, and it will be useful to have a means of dividing 
it into simple parts. We proceed to a consideration of this question. 


Theorem IV. Given a regular region R, and a number 6> 0, it ts 
possible to resolve R into a sum of regular sub-regions o with the properties 

a) each sub-region is bounded by three regular arcs. 

b) no sub-region has a reéntrant vertex, 

c) the maximum chord of the sub-regions is less than 0. 


A regular region has a reéntrant vertex at P if, as its boundary is 
traversed with the region to the left, the forward pointing tangent vector 
has at P an abrupt change in direction toward the right. The process 
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of resolving R into the sub-regions of the theorem will be referred to as 
the triangulation of R. 

The triangulation is accomplished by first cutting off triangular re- 
gions at the vertices of R, and then cutting out triangular regions along 
the edges, so that what is left of R is bounded by straight lines. The 
polygonal region is then easily triangulated. 

We first interpolate vertices on the boundary C of R, finite in num- 
ber, and such that between two adjacent vertices, C turns by less than 
15° (fig. 15a). This is possible, by Theorem I. We then determine a 
number 7 > 0, which does not exceed the minimum distance between 
any two non-adjacent arcs of C, the arcs being regarded as terminated 
by the original and the interpolated vertices. With a radius 7, less than 


either 6. or 3 we describe about each, vertex a circle. These circles will 
have no points in common, and each will be cut by no arcs of C other 


than the two terminating at its center. 
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Fig. 15a. Fig. 15 b. 





Suppose the arcs entering one of these circles meet at an angle not 
greater than 60° (fig. 15b). Then the tangents to these arcs at points 
within the circle will make with the bisector of the angle at the vertex, 
angles which never exceed 45°. A perpendicular to the bisector, at a 


distance 5 from the vertex, will cut off from R a regione with the re- 


quired properties. The rest of R will have a straight line segment as a 
portion of its boundary, met by the adjacent arcs at angles differing 
from a right angle by not more than 45°, 

If the arcs entering a circle meet at an angle greater than 60°, we 
draw from the vertex into R two radii, each making an angle 30° with 
one of the arcs at the center (fig. 15c). We then cut off from R two 
triangles o in the way just indicated, each bounded by an arc and two 
straight lines. The rest of R in the neighborhood of the vertex has a 
polygonal boundary. 

After all such triangular regions have been removed from R at its. 
vertices, the boundary C’ of the portion, R’ of R which remains has the 
property that such of its arcs as remain never turn by more than 15°, 
and are flanked by straight lines which meet them at angles which are 
not reéntrant and differ from right angles by not more than 45° No 
two curved arcs of C’ have common points. No curved arc has points 
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other than its end-points in common with a straight line segment of 
C’ because all such segments are interior to the circles, and the construc- 
tion within the circles has avoided this. Hence there is a number 7" > 9, 
such that any curved arc of C’ has a distance greater than 7 from any 
non-adjacent arc of C’, curved or straight. 

We now interpolate on the curved arcs of C’ a finite number of ver- 
tices so that these arcs are divided into parts whose chords never exceed 


the smaller of the numbers, z or 6. With the chords of the sub-arcs as 


diagonals, we construct rhombuses 
whose sides make with the chords 
angles of 30° (fig. 15d). As the arcs do | 
not differ in direction from their chords 
by more than 15°, the rhombuses do shel 

not contain points of the straight line 
segments of C’ in their interiors. As each rhombus lies within a 


distance z of its arc, none has points in common with another belonging 


\ 
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Fig. 15d. 


to a different arc of C’. Finally, the rhombuses belonging to a single 
arc of C’ have no interior points in common, since that arc, on which 
their longer diagonals lie, turns by less than 15°. 

The regions common to R’ and the rhombuses are regular regions o. 
After their removal, the rest of R’ is bounded by a finite number of 
straight line segments. If the lines of these segments are prolonged 
through R’, they cut the polygonal region into a finite number of con- 
vex polygons. Each of these may then be triangulated by joining its 
vertices to an interior point. If the resulting triangles are too large, they 
may be quartered by joining the mid-points of their sides, and this pro- 
cess repeated, if necessary, until their maximum chord is less than 0. 
The triangulation of R is thus accomplished. 

The triangular regions o have further properties, one of which we 
shall need. It is as follows. 


Theorem V. I} 4 and B are any two points of an arbitrary one of 
the regions o, they can be connected by a regular curve y, all of whose 
points, with the possible exception of A and B, are interior to this region o, 
and whose length does not excced 2c, where c is the length of the chord A B. 

The regions o are of three types, the construction of y varying 
according to the type. First, there are the regions cut out, from the 
region R which was triangulated, at the vertices (fig. 16a). These can 
be characterized as follows, the x-axis being taken along the bisector 
of the angle at the vertex: 


a) f()) Sysop), OS*% 
where (0) = (0) =0, f(%)<(x) for 0<x<a, 
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and where f (x) and g(x) are continuously differentiable in the closed 
interval (0, a). Moreover, the curves y = f (x) and y = g (%) turn by 
less than 15°. 

Secondly, we have the parts of rhombuses (fig. 16b). Choosing the 
chord of the curved side as x-axis, we may characterize o as follows: 
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Fig. 16a. Fig. 16 b. 


and where / (x) is continuously differentiable in the closed interval 
(0, a). Moreover, the curve y = 7 (x) turns by less than 15°. 


Finally, we have the type 

c) o is bounded by three straight lines. 

We first reduce the problem of constructing o to the case in which 
A and B are interior to o, if they are not so at the outset. Suppose A is 
a boundary point. Unless it is a vertex at which the sides are tangent, 
we can draw a straight line segment into o, and take on it an interior 
point A’ distant from A less than 0-1c. If A is a vertex where the sides 
are tangent, o must be of type (a), and A must be the origin in the re- 
presentation given. We may then draw into o the regular curve 

wes pepe re : 

and take upon it a point A’ whose distance from A along the curve is 
less than 0-1c. If B is also a boundary point, we construct in the same 
way an interior point B’. The chord c’ = A’ B’ cannot then exceed 
1+2c. The theorem will be prayed when it has been shown possible to . 
connect A’ and B’ by a curve y’ whose length does not exceed 1-8c, 
and this will be the case if its length does not exceed 1+ 5c’. Let us there- 
fore drop the primes, and show that any two interior points A and B 
of o can be connected by a regular curve y entirely interior to o and of 
length not more than 1-5c, c being the distance A B. 
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If o is of type (c), the chord A B will serve for y. If o is of type (b), 
the chord A B cannot have points in common with the upper, or straight 
line parts of the boundary, and hence will again serve as y unless it 
meets the curve y = f (x). This cannot occur if A B is vertical, so that 
AB has a representation y=ax+b, x, %<-%,. Now the distance 
ax + b —f (x) of a point of A B above the lower boundary of o, meas- 
ured vertically, is positive at x, and x. Let 7 > 0 be less than the 
smaller of the values of this function at x, and x,, and also less than the 
minimum of the differences 

1 

‘ice and gto) mf it) fOr” oy ae SS Hee 
Then the curve y = f (x) + 7 is interior to o for x, < * S x, and lies 
below A and B, but above AB at some intermediate points. Let A’ 
and B’ be its intersections with A B with least and greatest x, respec- 
tively. We take as y the straight piece AA’, the arc of y=/f(x) +7 
between A’ and B’, and the straight piece B’B. Then y is regular, is 
entirely interior to o, and its direction never deviates from that of the 
x-axis by more than 15°, because A B is a secant of the curve y = f (x), 
and so is parallel to a tangent, and the same is true of the x-axis. Hence 
the length of y does not exceed c sec 159° < 1-5c, as required. 

If o is of type (a), the chord will again serve unless it meets one or 
both of the arcs y = f (x), y = (x). If it meets the first, say, a portion 
of the chord A B may be replaced by a curve y =f (x) +7, between 
the points A’ and DB’ of A B. If the chords A A’ or B’ B or both, are met 
by the curve y = gy (x), portions of such a chord may be replaced by a 
curve y = w(x) —7. We shall then have a regular curve y, entirely 
within o, connecting A and B, whose direction never deviates from that 
of the x-axis by more than 45°, and whose length therefore does not 
exceed y2e < 1-5c. The theorem is thus established. 


Regular Surface Elements. We now turn to the definition and the 
consideration of the more important properties of regular surface ele- 
ments, from which regular surfaces are built as were regular curves 
from regular arcs. 

A regular surface element is a set of points which, for some orien- 
tation of the axes, admits a representation 


(7) z=f(x,y), (%, y) in R, 


where R is a regular region of the (x, y)-plane, and where f (x,y) is 
continuously differentiable in R. 

We call such a representation a standard representation. The boun- 
dary of the regular surface element is the set of those of its points (x, ¥, 2) 
for which (%, y) is on the boundary of R. 
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Exercises. 

1. Let y be a plane regular arc all of whose points are interior to R. Show 
that y is the projection of a regular arc on the regular surface element. 

2. Show that the direction cosines of the upward pointing normal to the regular 
surface element are continuous functions of (%, y) in R. 


Theorem VI. The boundary of a regular surface element E 1s a re- 
gular curve C. 


Consider one of the regular arcs of the boundary of R. As f(x, y) 
remains continuously differentiable when the axes of x and y are rotated, 
we may assume that this arc y has the standard representation 


y=o(s), 0S%Sa, 


where gy {x) has a continuous derivative in the closed interval (0, a). 
The corresponding portion of C is given by 


y=(x), z=f[x, p(x)], OS 4a, 


and f[x,  (x)] is clearly continuous. It must be shown to have a con- 
tinuous derivative in the closed interval (0, a). 

Let (%, Yo) be a point of y, for 
the present not an end point, and let 
us suppose the axes chosen so that 
R lies above y in the neighborhood 
of (Xo, Yo) (fig. 17). Then, since the 
boundary of R is free from double 
points, the curve y’ 


y= p(x) + (& —%9)2, 
lies, for sufficiently small |x — x,|, within R except for x = x). Now 
let (x,, Yi) be a second point of y, near (Xp, Yo)» and let (x1, y,) be the 


point of y’ with the same abscissa. Let z =f (%, Yo), 21 =f (%,, %); 
and z, = f (%,, ¥,). Then 





"1 
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where we have used the law of the mean and the values y, =  (x,) and 
Yo = Y (%) + (% — x9)?. Also, integrating along y’, we find 
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=e i. (x”, y ) te: oad Xo) “tr le (x”, y”) [yp (x””) +2 (x" =a Xo) ] (¥,—%p). 
Adding the last two equations and dividing by x, — x), we find 


ay = 
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As x, approaches %» the points at which mean values are taken approach 
(Xo, Yo), and since f (x, y) is continuously differentiable, its partial deriva- 
tives approach values which we may regard as defining these derivatives 
on the boundary of R. The result is 

az 

5 Pd as Dy Lo (x). 
Thus at points of y other than nas deh z has a derivative with respect 
to x which is given by the ordinary rules for composite functions. From 
the form of the result, it is clear that this derivative coincides in the 
interior of (0, a) with a function which is continuous in the closed inter- 
val. Hence z has a continuous derivative with respect to x in the closed 
interval and the part of C corresponding to y is a regular arc. As C is 
made up of a finite number of regular arcs, suitably ordered, with only 
end points in common, it is a regular curve, as was to be proved. 

We have seen that a regular arc admits a standard representation 
with any orientation of the axes such that the curve is nowhere perpen- 
dicular to the x-axis (Exercises 3 and 4, p. 98). A similar situation is not 
present in the case of regular surface elements. Consider, for example, 
the helicoidal surface 


£5 tan-12, 


—w%< cs ny (x,y) in KR, 


where R is given in polar coérdinates by 
—a+tasoSn—a, 1S<0<2, <2). 

If x is very small, it is possible to tilt the axes very slightly in such a 
way that the new z-axis cuts the surface element twice, so that a stand- 
ard representation is not possible with the new orientation of the axes. 
It is true, however, that any regular surface element can be divided into 
a finite number of regular surface elements, such that each admits a 
standard representation, with much latitude of choice in the orientation 
of the axes. We proceed to a study of this question, deriving first a 
lemma which will be of repeated use to us. 


Schwarz’ Inequality. Let f(x) and p(x) be two real functions, 
piecewise continuous on (a, b). Then 


b b b 
(8) Sie) o@ dx] Sfp )dxf Pax 


A similar relation holds for functions of several variables, and func- 
tions less restricted than the above. But for present needs the formula- 
tion given is sufficient. To derive the inequality, we introduce two real 
parameters, A and yw, and observe that the integral 
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is never negative, the integrand being the square of a real function. 
Accordingly, the quadratic function of A and yu obtained by expanding 
the integrand, 
b b b 
a fp (x)dx + 2du ft (x) pie)dx+ wf P(x) dx 

cannot have real distinct factors, for otherwise A and yu could be chosen 
so that these factors would have opposite signs. Hence the square of the 
coefficient of Au is less than or equal to the product of the coefficients 
of A? and yw, and this gives the desired relation. 


Theorem VII. Any regular surface element E can be divided into 
a finite number of regular surface elements e, each with the property that 
if any system of codrdinate axes be taken, in which the z-axis does not make 
an angle of more than 70° with any normal to e, e admits a standard re- 
presentation with this system of axes. 

Starting with the standard representation (7) for E, we determine a 
number 6 > 0, such that if (*,, y,) and (x, y,) are any two points of 
R whose distance apart does not exceed 6, 


(9) (if — fe)? + (fy, — Fy)? < a cos? 75°. 


This is possible since the partial derivatives of /(x,y) are uniformly 
continuous in R. We then triangulate R in accordance with Theorem IV, 
so that the maximum chord of the sub-regions o of R is less than 6. 
Then the surface element e 


z=f (x, y), (x, y) in o 
is regular, o being any one of the sub-regions of R given by the triangu- 
lation. We shall show that e has the properties required by the theorem. 
We first seek limits to the angle which any chord AB of e makes with 
the normal to e at A. Let A have the codrdinates (x,, y,, 2,) and B, 
(%2, Yo, 2g), and let c denote the length of the chord. The direction co- 

sines of the chord, and of the normal to e at A are 

a5 42 a ee ee 
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so that the acute angle (c, m) between chord and normal is given by 








cos (c, n) ae (zg — 2,3) — fr, (¥2 — %)) — ty, (Ye — V3) 
OD) ai bay, 
The points (%,, y,) and (x3, y2) can be connected, by Theorem V, bya 
regular curve y, interior, except possibly for its end-points, to o, and of 
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Jength not more than twice the distance of these points, and so certainly 
not more than 2c. Let x = x(s), y= y(s) be the parametric equations 
of y, the length of arc s being measured from (x,, ,). Then x (s), ¥ (s) 
and z = f [x (s), y (s)] are continuously differentiable in the closed inter- 
val (0, J), / being the length of y. Hence 


_ fa = fee s) + fyy’(s)] 4s. 
0 


The remaining terms in the numerator of the expression for cos (c, 2) 
can also be expressed as an integral over y. For f,, and fy, are con- 
stants, and 


None 4a fz == Ivo) 


so that 


fey (%_ — 1) + fy, (Ye — 94) =f te, x’ (s) + fy, 9 (s)] ds, 
and 
iy 
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Applying Schwarz’ inequality to the integral of the first term in the 
numerator, we find 


1 


item — fe,) % sds} < fe te — fx)? as [x0 bs =< 75 008 7591-1, 
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0 


because of the inequality (9) and the fact that | x’ (s)| <1. Hence 


l 


A (tz — fs) # (s) ds | a {cos 759, 





A similar inequality holds for the integral of the second term, and 
hence 


cos (c, n) < 5 C0s 40" Sy COs 75°; 
since 1 <= 2c. Thus the angle between any chord of e and the normal to 
e at one end of the chord differs from a right angle by less than 15°. 


Suppose now that the axes of the system of codrdinates (&, 7, ¢) 
are selected in any way subject to the restriction that the ¢-axis does 
not make an angle of more than 70° with any normal to e (fig. 18). Then 
no chord of e can make with the ¢-axis an angle of less than 5°, and 
hence no parallel to the C-axis can meet e twice. 
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This means that if rt is the set of points which is the projection of e¢ 
on the (&, y)-plane, and (&, 7, ¢) are the coordinates of a variable point 
one, 6 =  (€,7) isa one valued function of € and 7 inT. 

Our object is now to show 
that 


C=), (6) int 
is a standard representation of e. 


The correspondence between 
the points P (x, y) of o and the 
points P’ (€,7) of t which are 
the projections of the same point 
p of e, is one-to-one, since par- 
allels to the z-axis and the ¢-axis 
each meet e but once. It is also 
continuous. First, € and 7 are 
continuous functions of x and 
y, because z = f(x, y) is continuous, and € and 7 are continuous func- 
tions of x, y and z. Conversely; x and y are continuous functions of & 
and 7. This will follow in a similar way if it is shown that ¢ = @ (&, ) 
is continuous in t. Suppose this were not the case. This would mean 
that there was a point Py (&,%), and a number « > 0, such that in 
every neighborhood of P, there would be points at which  (&, 7) differed 
from Cy = y (9, 4) by more than a. Let P,, P,, Ps,... be an in- 
finite sequence of such points with P, as limit point. The correspond- 
ing points of e would have at least one limit point, by the Bolzano- 
Weierstrass theorem. This limit point would lie on e, since e is closed, 
and its ordinate ¢’ would differ from ¢, by at least «. Thus e would 
have a chord parallel to the ¢-axis, namely that joining (&, 1%, ¢)) to 
(Eo, %, ¢’). This we know does not happen. Hence 9 (&, 7) is contin- 
uous in Tt, and the correspondence is continuous in both senses. 

In such a correspondence between the closed bounded sets o and 7, 
interior points correspond to interior points. Thus, let Py be an inte- 
rior point of , and let y bea circle about Pg, lying, with its interior, ino. 
As the correspondence is continous and one-to-one, y corresponds to a 
simple closed curve y’ int. By the Jordan theorem!, such a curve sep- 
arates the plane into two domains, a bounded interior one, and an in- 
finite one. The points within y all correspond to points in one of these 
domains only, for otherwise the continuity of the correspondence would _ 
be violated. This domain cannot be the infinite one, because t being 
bounded, the set of points corresponding to the interior of y would have 





Fig. 18. 


1 See Oscoop, Funktionentheorie, Chap. V, §§4—6. For the sake of simpli- 
city of proof, the theorem there given is restricted to regular curves, References 
to the more general theorem are given. 
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to have boundary points other than those of y’, and this would violate 
the one-to-one character of the correspondence. For the same reason, 
the points corresponding to the interior of y must fill the whole interior 
of 7’. As the point Pj corresponding to P, must lie in the interior of 
y’, it is interior to t. Similarly, interior points of o correspond to in- 
tericr points of t. It follows that the boundary points of o and t also 
correspond. 

Because of the correspondence of interior points, the interior of T is 
a domain, and hence Tt is a closed region. From Theorem III, it follows 
that the boundary of t is made up of regular arcs, finite in number. 
These are ordered, corresponding to the boundary of e, in such a way 
that each has an end-point in common with the next following, and 
none has any other point in common with any other, since e has no 
chords parallel to the ¢-axis. Hence t is a regular region. 

We have seen that € = 9 (§,7) is one-valued and continuous in T. 
It remains to show that it is continuously differentiable. The equations 
determining the codrdinates §, 7, ¢ of p are those giving the transforma- 
tion from one orthogonal set of axes to another, and may be written 


E=a+lx+my + mf (x,y), 
(10) n=b+1,%+ my + nef (x,y), 
C=c+1,% + my + sf (%, ¥). 
The first two, according to the theorem on implicit functions}, deter- 
mine x and y as continuous functions of and 7. The third then deter- 
mines the function ¢ =  (&,7). We have seen that the first two equa- 
tions have a solution corresponding to any interior point (¢, 7) of t. It 
remains to verify that the Jacobian does not vanish. 
But this has the value 
i ae L Air Mr fe» mM, te My fy 
[dg tefe, My + ta fy |’ 
and if it be recalled that in the determinant of an orthogonal substitu- 
tion (both systems being right-hand, or both left-hand) each minor is 
equal to its co-factor, it will be found that 
J = —l,f,—Mgfy +13; 
But this reduces to 


J = Jit f?2 + f? cos (n,2), 
and so is never less in absolute value than sin 5°. 


The theorem on implicit functions now assures us that the deriva- 
tives exist at interior points of t, and are given by the ordinary rules 


1 See Oscoon, Lehrbuch der Funktionentheorie, Chap. I, § 5. 
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for differentiating implicit functions. Thus, from (10) we find, by dif- 
ferentiating with respect to é, 


L= (+m fe) Se + Om + by) SE 


é 
0= (ly + m2 fa) + (mm + Me fy) Se 





oy 
2 = (lat Mg fe) E+ (Omg + Ms he) Fe 
from which we find, on eliminating the derivatives of x and y, 
6c fb oe Lt. — m, fy + My 
of —Isf,—ms3f, +,’ 


with a corresponding expression for the derivative with respect to 7. 
Since the denominator, which is the Jacobian considered above, does 
not vanish in the closed region T, the continuously differentiable charac- 
ter of € = g (€,7) int follows from that of z = f(x, y) ino. The proof 
of Theorem VII is thus completed. 

Regular Surfaces and Regular Regions of Space. 

A regular surface is a set of points consisting of a finite number of 
regular surface elements, related as follows: 

a) two of the regular surface elements may have in common either 
a single point, which is a vertex for both, or a single regular arc, which 
is an edge for both, but no other points; 

b) three or more of the regular surface elements may have, at most, 
vertices in common; 

c) any two of the regular surface elements are the first and last of 
a chain, such that each has an edge in common with the next, and ° 

d) all the regular surface elements having a vertex in common form 
a chain such that each has an edge, terminating in that vertex, in common 
with the next; the last may, or may not, have an edge in common. with 
the first. 

Here edge of a regular surface element means one of the finite number 
of regular arcs of which its boundary is composed. A vertex is a point 
at which two edges meet. The boundary of a regular surface element 
need not experience a break in direction at a vertex, but the number 
of vertices must be finite. One of the regular surface elements is called 
a face of the regular surface. 

If all the edges of the regular surface elements of a regular surface 
belong, each to two of the elements, the surface is said to be closed. 


Otherwise it is open. 
Exercise. ‘ 


2. Show that the following are regular surfaces: a) any polyhedron, b) a sphere, 
c) the finite portion of an elliptic paraboloid cut off by a plane, d) a torus, e) the 
boundary of the solid interior to two right circular cylindrical surfaces of equal 
radii, whose axes meet at right angles. 
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9. Functions of Three Variables. 


A regular region of space is a bounded closed region whose boundary 
is a closed regular surface. 


A regular region R of space is the swm of the regular regions R,, 
R,,...R,, provided each point of R is in one of the R;, and each 
point of any R; is in R, and provided no two of the R; have points 
in common other than a single point which is a vertex of each, or a 
single regular are which is an edge of each, or a single regular surface, 
which is a face of each. 


If R is a regular region of space, and f(x, y,z) isa one-valued func- 
tion defined at the points of R, then f(x,y, 2) is continuous in R, is 
continuously differentiable or has continuous partial derivatives of the 
first order in R, is piecewise continuous in R, or has piecewise continuous 
partial derivatives of the first order or is continuously differentiable in R, 
according to the definitions of § 8. We have merely to substitute x, y 
and z for x and y. 


10. Second Extension Principle; The Divergence Theorem 
for Regular Regions. 


The object of this section is to establish the divergence theorem 
for any regular region R and, for functions (X, Y, Z) with continuous 
derivatives in Rk. The foundation of the argument is the theorem for 
normal regions, established in § 2. In the light of the intervening study 
of functions and regions, we may characterize more sharply the notions 
there employed. All that need be added to the definition of normal re- 
gions is that they are regular regions of space, and that the projections 
referred to are regular regions of the plane. All that need be said of the 
functions X, Y, Z is that they are continuously differentiable in the 
region N, and of /(x,¥), that it is continuously differentiable in F, 

A first extension principle was established in § 3, which may now 
be stated thus: the divergence theorem holds for any regular region which 
is the sum of a finite number of normal regions, the functions X, Y, Z 
being continuously differentiable in each of the normal regions. If it were 
possible to show that the general regular region was such a sum, the 
desired end would be attained. But this programme presents serious 
difficulties, and it is easier to proceed through a second extension prin- 
ciple.. 

Second Extension Principle: the divergence theorem holds for the 
regular region R, provided to any e > 0, there corresponds a regular 
region R’, or set R’ of a finite number of regular regions without com- 
mon points other than vertices or edges, related to R as follows: 
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a) every point of R’ is in R; 

b) the points of R not in R’ can be enclosed in regions of total volume 
less than €; 

c) the points of the boundary S of R which are not points of the 
boundary S’ of R’ are parts of surfaces of total area less than e, and the 
points of S’ not in S are parts of surfaces of total area less than ¢ ; 

d) the divergence theorem holds for R’. 

Here, the functions X, Y, Z, are assumed to have continuous 
partial derivatives of the first order in R. 

To establish the principle, we start from the identity 
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which holds, by hypothesis. As X, Y, Z are continuously differentiable 
in R, there is a number M such that these functions and their partial 
derivatives of the first order are all less in absolute value than M in R. 
Then 
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where o is the part of S not in S’ and o’ the part of S’ not in S. From 
the equation (11) and the inequalities (12) and (13), it follows that 
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But the left hand member is independent of ¢, and e may be taken as 
small as we please. This member is therefore 0, and the divergence 
theorem holds for R, as was to be shown. 


Approximate Resolution of the General Regular Region into Normal Re- 
gions. We now attack the problem of showing that any regular region can 
be approximated to, in the sense of the second extension principle. We 
first divide the regular surface elements of which the surface S of R is 
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composed into regular surface elements such that for each no two nor- 
mals make an angle of more than 15°, and such that each admits a 
standard representation with any orientation of the axes such that the 
z-axis makes with no normal to the surface element an acute angle 
exceeding 70°. These requirements can be met, the first because of the 
uniform continuity of the direction cosines of the normal in the coérdi- 
nates x, y of the standard representation, and the second by Theorem 
VII. These smaller elemerts we call the faces of S, the regular arcs 
bounding them, the edges of S, and the end-points of these arcs, the 
vertices of S. Let N denote the sum of the number of faces, edges, and 
vertices. 

We next introduce a system 2, of spheres, not for the purpose of 
sub-dividing R, but as an aid in establishing the inequalities of the sec- 
ond extension principle. On each edge of S, we mark off points, terminat- 
ing chords of length 7, beginning with one end, until we arrive at a 
point at a distance less than or equal to 7 from the second end. About 
each of these points, and about the second end point of the edge, we 
describe a sphere of radius 7. This is done for every edge, and the resulting 
system of spheres is 2',. The essential property of 2’, is that it encloses 
all the edges of S. This will be assured, if as a first requirement on 7, 
we demand that it be chosen so that no edge, between successive centers 
of spheres, deviates in direction from its chord by more than 15%, this 
being possible by Theorem II. For no arc can deviate in distance from 
its chord by more than it would if it constantly made with it the maxi- 
mum angle permitted, and hence all the points of the arc are distant 
from the chord not more than 7 tan 15°. But any two successive spheres 
contain in their interiors all points whose distances from the chord of 
centers are less than 7 tan 60°. Any point of an edge is thus interior to 
some.sphere of 2,. 

We need an upper bound for the total volume of all the spheres of 
2,,, and also one for the total area of a system of great circles of the 
spheres, namely as many for each sphere as there are faces of S with 
points interior to that sphere. 

The number of spheres corresponding to a given edge, that is, the 
number of vertices of the polygon connecting successive centers, is not 
more than two more than the length of the polygon divided by 7, for at 
most one side of the polygon is less than 7 in length. If / is the length 
of the longest edge, the number of spheres with centers on any edge 


does not, therefore, exceed (-) + 2. Thus the total number of spheres 


does not exceed N (=) a" 2]. Accordingly, since it is legitimate to 
1 3 

assume 7 </, the number does not exceed 3.N cea and if we set 

N,=42N1, the total volume of the spheres of X,, does not exceed Ny 7. 
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The sum of the areas of a system of great circles, one for each sphere, is 
* times the volume just considered, and so does not exceed 3.N, 7. As 


the number of faces with points interior to any sphere is less than NV, 
if we write N, = 3 NN,, the area of a system of great circles of X,,, as 
many for each sphere as there are faces S with points in that sphere, does 
not exceed Non. 

We now subdivide R. We notice that since the edges are interior to 
~,,, the distance between the portions outside of 2’, of any two different 
faces of S has a positive minimum &, for otherwise two faces would have 
a common point other than a point of an edge. Let a@ be a positive 


number, such that \3a < : and /3a <7. Starting with one of the 


faces /, of S, and with some normal to this face as diagonal, we 
construct a cubic lattice of side a, by means of three sets of parallel 
planes a distance a apart, the lattice covering the whole of space. Let 
c, denote the cubes of this lattice having points of 7, within them or 
on their boundaries. All other cubes of the lattice are discarded. 
Similarly, we construct a lattice for each of the other faces, and retain 
those cubes and only those having points in common with the corres- 
ponding faces. We thus obtain a set cy, %,..., C, of sets of cubes, 
which together contain all the points of S, no cube being free 
from points of S. The portion K of R, not interior to any of these 
cubes, consists of one or more regions bounded by plane faces. 


The cubes of the sets c,, c,,..., C, may now be reclassified: 

the set c’ of cubes none ef which has any point on or within any 
of the spheres of 2',, and 

the set c’’ of cubes each of which has a point on or within some 
sphere of 2. 


No two cubes of c’ have interior points in common. For if two cubes 
belong to the same face of S, they belong to the same lattice, and are 
separated by a plane of the lattice. If two cubes belong to different 
faces, each contains one of a pair of points a distance & or more apart, 
and this is more than three times their diagonal. No cube of c’ has an 
interior point in K. The region, or regions K, together with the portions 
of R in the cubes c’ constitute the approximating region, or set of 
regions R’. It remains to show that R’ is made up of normal regions, 
and that 7 can be so chosen as to make the approximation arbitrarily 
close. 

It is simple to show that K is made up of normal regions, for if its - 
bounding planes are indefinitely extended, they divide it into a finite 
number of convex polyhedra, which are normal regions. 

Now let y denote the portion of R in one of the cubes c of the set 
c’. If we take coérdinate axes along three properly chosen edges of c, 
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the face f of S which meets c has at some point a normal with direction 
4 Igep bh 1 

cosines | —, —, —]. A t b 0 i 

fF art Fa s f turns by at most 15°, none of its normals 
make with any codrdinate axis an angle exceeding cos 4 a 15S 70", 


Hence f admits a standard representation with the orientation of the 
axes Chosen, no matter which is taken as z-axis. It follows that each 
face of c cut by fis severed into two plane regions, separated by a single 
regular arc. Moreover, as the normal to / makes an angle never greater 
than 70° with any codrdinate axis, the normal to the arc in the plane 
never makes an angle greater than 70° with an edge of c in that plane. 
Thus the arc in which f cuts a face of c is never parallel to an edge of that 
face, and cannot cut an edge twice. 

If 7 contains no interior points of c, either there are no points of R 
interior to c, and the cube may be discarded, or the whole cube belongs 
to R, and is a normal region. Suppose f cuts the face z = a of c, but not 
the face z = 0. Then the projection on the (x, y)-plane of the portion 
of / in c is a regular region T, and so is the rest t’ of the face of ¢ in this 
plane (it is understood, of course, that the boundary between t and 1’ 
is counted as belonging to both). As the portion of f in c is a regular 
surface element, the conditions (a) and (b) for a normal region are met. 

If f cuts the lower but not the upper face of c, the situation is the 
same, as is seen by reversing the senses of the axes. If f cuts neither 
face, its projection on the (x, y)-plane is a square, and conditions (a) 
and (b) are again met. If f cuts both the upper and lower faces, the 
projection of the part of f in c is bounded by two regular arcs and not 
more than four straight line segments, forming a regular curve, for 
the only damaging possibility would be that the curved arcs had common 
points other than end points. But as this would mean a vertical chord 
for f/, it is not a possibility. The rest of the face of c in the (%, y)-plane 
consists also of regular regions. Hence in this case also y fulfills condi- 
tions (a) and (b) for normal regions. And as we have considered the 
only possibilities with respect to the direction of the z-axis, which may 
have any of the three perpendicular directions of the edges of c, the 
condition (c) for normal regions is also met. 

Hence R’ is made up entirely of normal regions, and hence the diver- 
gence theorem holds for their sum, R’. The first part of our task is ac- 
complished. 

We now study the closeness of the approximation to R of R’. Let 
2», denote the system of spheres obtained from 2’, by doubling their 
radii, while keeping their centers. Then all points of R not in R’ lie within 
spheres of the system 2,,,, for they are in cubes of the set c’’ which 
contain points of the spheres of 2, and since the diagonals of these 
cubes are less than 7, the cubes all lie within 2,,. But the total volume 
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of the spheres of X,,, is 8 times that of the spheres X,,, and hence is not 
greater than 8 N, 7%. Thus the volume of the part of R not in R’ is less 


than e if 7 <\air-: 

As to the portion o of the boundary S of R which is not a part of the 
boundary S’ of R’, that also lies in X,,,, since R and R’ coincide outside 
these spheres. A bound for the area of the portion of a single face of S 
within one of these spheres, may be found by considering the fact that 
its projection on its tangent plane at the center of the sphere has an 
area not greater than that of a great circle, and as its normals differ in 
direction by not more than 15°, the area of the portion of the face within 
the sphere is not more than the area of a great circle times sec 15°. 
Thus, since the area of a system of great circles, each of radius 27, as 
many for each sphere as there are faces of S with points in that sphere, 


does not exceed 4N,7, the total area of o will not exceed 4.N, 7 sec 15°. 
ecos 15° 


Thus if 7 < ears Fat the area of o will be less than e. 

Finally, the area of the portion o’ of S’ not in S may be treated 
similarly. For o’ is a part of the faces of the cubes of the set c’”’, all of 
which lie in 24, Considering first those belonging to a single face of S, 
it is clear that there is at most one of these cubes on a single diagonal 
of the corresponding lattice, if cubes having a single point in common 
with R are discarded, as has been done. These diagonals cut a perpen- 
dicular plane in the vertices of a lattice of equilateral triangles. A point 
of one of these triangles can have over it but one cube for each lattice 
diagonal through its vertex, and hence not more than three cubes. 
Thus the projection of the faces of the cubes corresponding to a single 
face of S, ona plane perpendicular to the diagonal which is somewhere 
normal to /, can cover any portion of this plane at most six times. The 
secant of the angle between the faces of the cubes and this plane is 
/3. Hence if we multiply by 6 j'3 the expression for the area of the 
system of great circles, we shall have a bound for the area of o’. Such 
a bound, then, is 6 /3-4N, 74 = 24V3N,7. If n< mrs the area 
of o’ will be less than e. SS 

All the conditions required by the second extension principle can 
thus be met in the case of a regular region, the field being continuously 
differentiable. But the first extension principle permits us then to 
assert that the results hold for fields which are continuous and have 
piecewise continuous partial derivatives of the first order. Thus we 


may state: ‘ 


The divergence theorem holds for any regular region R, with functions 


X, Y, Z which are continuous and piecewise continuously differentiable 
in R. 
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This is the degree of generality we set out to attain. It is true that 
conical points, cannot, in general, occur on the boundary of a regular 
region. But by means of the second extension principle it is clear that a 
finite number of conical points may be admitted. More generally, if 
a region becomes regular by cutting out a finite number of portions 
by means of spheres of arbitrarily small radius, the areas of the portions 


of S cut out vanishing with the radius, then the theorem holds for that 
region. 


11. Lightening of the Requirements with Respect 
to the Field. 


It is sometimes desirable to dispense with the hypothesis that the 
partial derivatives of the first order of X, Y, Z are continuous in the 
closed region R, and assume only that they are continuous in the 
interior of R. The divergence theorem subsists under the following 
hypothesis on the field 


X, Y, Z are continuous in R and have partial derivatives of the first 
order which are continuous in the interiors of a finite number of regular 
regions of which R 1s the sum, and the integral 


as SJ or tay + ev 


4s convergent. 


This integral, in fact, may well be improper, for there is no reason 
why the partial derivatives may not become infinite at points of the 
boundary of R. In order to say what we mean by the convergence of 
the integral, let us, for the purposes of this section only, understand 
that when we use the word region, without qualification, we mean a 
regular region, or a set of a finite number of regular regions without 
common interior points, or the difference of two such sets, one con- 
taining the other. By the difference, we mean the points of the includ- 
ing set which are not in the included set, plus their limit points. Such 
a region lacks the property, in general, that its interior is connected, as 
‘required by the definition of § 5, but for the present that is unessential. 

The integral (14) is convergent, then, if when R’ is any region interior 
to R, and containing all the points of R whose distance from the 
boundary S of R exceeds 6, the integral extended over R’ approaches 
a limit as 6 approaches 0. 

We now indicate the proof that the divergence theorem subsists for 
a regular region R under the stated conditions on the field. 

In the first place, as a consequence of the definition of convergence, 
it follows that the difference of the integrals over two regions R’ and R”, 
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both interior to R and both containing all points of R at a distance 
greater than 6 from S, vanishes with 6. It follows that the integral over 
any region interior to R and lying within a distance 6 of S, vanishes 
with 6, and this holds also, by a limit process, if the region contains 
boundary points of R. From this again it follows that the integral 
is convergent if extended over any region contained in R. 


The integral is also additive. That is, if R, and R, are any two 
regions in R without common interior points, the sum of the integrals 
over R, and R, is the integral over the region consisting of the points 
of both. For if we cut off from R, and R, regions close to S, the integrand 
is continuous in the remaining regions, and here the additive property 
is a consequence of the definition of integral. Hence, in the limit, the 
additive property holds for R, and R,. 


With these preliminary remarks, it is a simple matter to verify that 
the divergence theorem holds. We have simply to review the argument 
of the last section. In the first place, the second extension principle 
holds. For although the bound M for the derivatives of X, Y, Z may 
no longer exist, we know that the region R — R’ willlie within a distance 
m of S, and hence the integral over this region can be made arbitrarily 
small by sufficiently restricting 7. No change need be made in the 
treatment of the surface integrals. 


Thus the divergence theorem will hold for R if it holds for R’ under 
the present conditions 6n the field. And, by the first extension principle, 
it will hold for R’ if it holds for the normal regions from which such a 
region R’ can always be built because of the additive property of the 
volume integral. We may assume that the derivatives of X, Y, Z are 
continuous in the interior of R ; the extension to the case in which they 
are continuous in the interiors of a finite number of regular regions of 
which R is the sum will then follow by the first extension principle. 

Now let r be one of the normal regions of which R’ is composed. To 
fix ideas, let it be of the first type considered in the last section: 
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With a sufficiently small positive «, we replace y by the normal region 
ry’, obtained from ry by substituting / («, y) — « for f (x, y). The diver- 
gence theorem holds for 7’, since all its points are interior to R, where 
the field is continuously differentiable. Also, by hypothesis, the volume 
integral over r’ converges to that over yas « approaches 0 ; and because 
of the continuity of the field, it isa simple matter to show that the sur- * 
face integral over the boundary of 7’ approaches the surface integral 
over the boundary of y. This will show that the divergence theorem 
holds for r. Similar considerations apply to the other types of region 7, 
and thus the reasoning is completed. 
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12. Stokes’ Theorem. 


In section 4, Stokes’ theorem was shown to hold for surfaces made 
up of normal surface elements. Now a normal surface element is a regular 
surface element bounded by plane arcs. But if we have any regular 
surface element, by triangulation of its projection on the (x, y)-plane of 
its standard representation, we may approximate to it arbitrarily closely 
by a normal surface element. As Stokes’ theorem holds for this approxi- 
mating normal surface element, and as the field is continuously differen- 
tiable, it must hold also for the limiting regular surface element. Then 
by the juxtaposition of regular surface elements, we conclude that 

Stokes’ theorem holds for any two-sided regular surface, the functions 
X, Y, and Z being continuously differentiable in a region containing the 
surface in tts interior. 

Generalizations will suggest themselves, but the above formulation 
will be sufficient for our purposes. 


Chapter V. 


Properties of Newtonian Potentials 
at Points of Free Space. 


1. Derivatives; Laplace’s Equation. 


So far, we have studied potentials arising from given distributions 
of matter. But in many problems, the distribution is not known, and 
the potential must be determined by means of other data. Thus in 
higher geodesy, very little is known of the distribution of the masses 
except at the surface. But the forces can be measured on the surface, 
and from these the potential can be determined, approximately, at least. 
In order to solve problems given in terms of data other than the dis- 
tribution of acting matter, we need more information on the properties 
of potentials. We first consider such properties at points exterior to the 
regions occupied by the distributions. Such points are called points of 
free space. 

We have seen on page 52, that the partial derivatives of the first order 
of the potential exist at the points of free space, and give the correspond- 
ing components of the force. We now go farther, and show that at 
such points, the partial derivatives of all orders exist and are continuous. 

It is easy to prove this for a particle by induction. The partial de- 
rivatives of the first order are linear polynomials in x, y, z, divided by 7°. 
The partial derivatives of order 1 are polynomials of degree m in x, y, 2, 
divided by 7?"*1, For if P,, denote such a polynomial of degree 1, 
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where P,,, , is a polynomial of degree m + 1. Thus if the statement holds 
for one value of u, it holds for the next greater. It holds for m = 1, and 
so for any positive integral value of ~. Now as the quotient of two 
continuous functions is continuous except at the points where the de- 
nominator vanishes, we see that the potential of a unit particle 
has continuous partial derivatives of all orders at all points of free 
space. 

We notice that the polynomials in the numerators of the expressions 
for the partial derivatives are also polynomials in &, 7 and ¢. Thus the 
derivatives are continuous in all six variables as long as 7 + 0. This 
remark finds its application when we consider the potentials of various 
continuous distributions. For, if we differentiate under the sign of 
integration, in the expression for the potential of such a distribution, 
we find that the resulting integrand is the density times the corres- 
ponding derivative of the potential of a unit particle at the point 
Q(&,7, ¢) of integration. Hence, if the density is continuous, the 
integrand is continuous in all six variables, as long as P(x, y, z) is 
confined to a closed region having no points in common with the 
distribution, and the differentiation under the integral sign is justified. 
As the integrand is continuous, so are the partial derivatives. The same 
holds for the case in which the densities are piecewise continuous, 
for the distributions are then sums of distributions with continuous 
densities. Hence we have 


Theorem I. The potentials of the distributions of all the types studied 
in the preceding chapters have partial derivatives of all orders, which are 
continuous at all points of free space. 

Exercise. 


Can the same be said of the potential of a distribution consisting of an in- 
finite number of discrete particles? Consider, for instance the potential 


co 
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We shall see later that the derivatives are analytic functions of 
x,y and z. But before turning to questions of this sort, we should 
emphasize the important relation existing between the second deriva- 
tives of a Newtonian potential. We sav} on page 40 that the force field 
of a Newtonian distribution was solenoidal in free space, and on page 52 


that it has a potential, U, whose derivatives give the components of 
the field. 
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It follows that this potential satisfies the differential equation 
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known as Laplace’s differential equation}. 


1 The differential equation in polar coérdinates, to which the above is equi- 
valent was found by LAPLAcE‘’as a condition on the potential of a Newtonian distri- 
bution in the Histoire de 1’ Académie des Sciences de Paris (1782/85), p. 135, reprinted 
in the Oewres deLaplace, Vol. 10, p. 362. Later LapLace gave the equation in the 
above form, ibid. (1787/89), p. 252, Oeuvres, Vol. 11, p. 278. In connection with 
a hydrodynamical problem, the equation had already been used by LAGRANGE, 
Miscellanea Taurinesia, Vol. 2, (1760/61), p. 273, Oeuvres, Vol. 1, p. 444. 

As LaPLaceE’s equation occurs frequently, an abbreviation for the left hand 
member is convenient, The one used above is due to Sir W. R. HamiLton, 
and a brief explanation of its significance may not be out of place. If 
wu (a, 6,, ¢,) and © (a,, by, ¢,) are two vectors, the combination 


UV = A; dg + by bg + Cy Cg 


is called the scalar product of the two vectors, and has, according to GIBBS 
(Vector Analysis, edited by E. B. Wilson, New York, 1909), the notation given. 
The scalar product of a vector by itself is called the square of the vector, 
and is denoted by u*. The vector 


U>< U = (by 6g — Cy bg, Cy Ag — Ay 6g, Ay bg — Dy Ag) 


is called the vector product of © by wu. If & is a scalar, 7. e. a single number 
or function, as opposed to a vector or a vector field, then 


wk = (a,k, agk, a,k) 


is called the product of the scalar k by the vector uw. We now introduce the 
symbolic vector, or vector operator 


Y= (= a): 
Ota Yaa c: 
This has no meaning when standing alone, but if combined with vectors or 
scalars, the operations indicated being carried out as if the three symbols were 
numbers, and these then interpreted as symbols of differentiation of the next 
following quantity, the resulting combinations have definite meanings, Thus 
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Theorem II. The potentials of all the distributions studied satisfy 
Laplace’s differential equation at all points of free space. 

The significance of this fact is, that in many cases, the determination 
of a differential equation satisfied by a function which is sought, is the 
first step in finding that function. The main object of this and the next 
chapter may be described as the determination of auxiliary conditions, 
which, with the differential equation, determine the potential. 


2. Developments of Potentials in Series. 


Valuable information on the properties of Newtonian potentials may 
be inferred from developments in series of certain types. In addition, 
series frequently offer the best bases for computation in applications. 

We seek first to develop a given potential as a 
g power series in the distance of the variable point 

P(e, vy, 8) from the origin of codrdinates, which we 
take at a point O of free space. We take first the 
potential of a unit particle at Q(0’, g’, 8’), not the 
origin (fig. 19). Then, in terms of the given spher- 
ical codrdinates of P and Q, the distance r between 
them is given by 





Fig. 19. 


7? =(ocos psin — 9’ cos g’ sin 9’)?-+ (9 sin g sin #—9’ sin g’ sin #’)? 

(2) + (ocos # — oe’ cos 7’)? 
= 9? —20'cosy + 9”, 
cosy = cos #cos J + sin #sin 8’ cos(p—¢q’), 
y being the angle between the rays OP and OQ. The potential at P of a 
unit particle at Q is 
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where we have set re = mand cosy = u. 


: 1 
Our task is now to develop > as a power series in wu. By the binomial 
theorem, valid for |z| < 1, 


oe 1-3... (2n—1 
(1—z)-* = a + az + ait? + ag23 ++, = 5 oe eae 
Hence, if |2uu—p?| <1, 
1 
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Y= Quy + a 
This is not a power series in uw, but it may be made into one by expanding 
the binomials in the separate terms and collecting like powers of mu, a 
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process which is justified provided |u| < ~2—11. The coefficients 
of the powers of w will now be polynomials in w, and we write the result 


1 





©) oa, bee a) Oe eye jab 
where 
PO=1, Pan, Po —3(e— 3), 
Exercise. 


Continue the above list of the coefficients as far as P, (u). Show generally 
that P,, (uv) may be written 


[n/2] 
41-3... (2 L 2h1) 








te basta ays Pach 9) i heats ae a 
k=0 
ca ie Lees pea kg | aha 
7 n! Gea eaee : 





BF) eS) ego igs | 


dol) RLS) od | 


3. Legendre Polynomials. 


The coefficients P,,(u) are of such frequent use, not only in potential 
theory, but in other branches of analysis, that we shall be warranted 
in devoting a separate section to them. They are called Legendre poly- 
nomials*. ‘ 

We observe first that P,,(u) is of degree n, and that only alternate 
powers of w occur in it, so that the Legendre polynomials of even degree 
are even functions of u, and those of odd degree are odd functions of u. 


Recursion Formulas. The series obtained by differentiating termwise 
a power series converges at all interior points of the region in which the 
power series converges, and represents the derivative of the function 
represented by the given series?. Hence, for |u| < y2 ~aal, 


1 The possibility of this rearrangement is most easily established by means 
of a theorem in the theory of analytic functions of a complex variable (See Chap- 
ter XII, § 6). The series (4) is a series of polynomials, and therefore of functions which 
are everywhere analytic, and it is uniformly convergent as to both u and p if u 
is realand —1 Su S1, and|u| Su, < ¥2—1. The rearrangement may also 
be justified by elementary methods by first showing it possible for a dominating 
series, obtained from (4) by replacing “ and mw by their absolute values, and the 
minus signs by plus signs. It is then easy to infer the possibility for the series (4). 

2 LEGENDRE, Sur l’attraction des sphévoides, Mémoires présentés a 1’Académie 
par diverses Savans, Vol. X, Paris, 1785, p. 419. See also HEINE, Theorie der 
Kugelfunktionen, Berlin (1878) Vol. I, p. 2. 

3 Chapter XII, § 6, Exercise. The fact can also be verified by elementary methods, 
using the theorem that a series may be differentiated termwise, provided the 
result is a uniformly convergent series. 
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(6) ——“—# _ = P,(u) + 2P,(u) w+ 3P;(u) w+ - 
(l1— 2up + p?)? 


Comparing this series with (5), we see that 





u—4p 
a= Pole t+ Patt + od 
= (1—2up + p?) [Py (u) + 2P, (uw) +--+]. 
The comparison of the coefficients of 4” in the two sides of this equation, 
written as power series, yields, after simplification, the recursion for- 
mula 


(7) (W +1) Pag (u)— (20 + 1) uP, (u) + 2 Py_3(u) = 0. 


Exercises. 
1. Show that 
P,(1)=1, P,(—1) =(—1)", Pan—1(0)=9, Pan (0) =(—1)* an- 
2. Show that P, (#) =0 has » distinct roots in the open interval (— 14); 
and that they are separated by the roots of P,_, (%). 


Formulas for the Derivatives of Legendre Polynomials, and the Differen- 
tial Equation which they Satisfy. Just as een ae developed 
yl—2uyu+p) 
in a power series in uw, we may develop the derivative of this function 
with respect to u: 


(By Ps Wt Pru Pas 

(1 — 2upu + p?*) 
the coefficients being polynomials in u, not as yet shown to be the de- 
rivatives of the corresponding Legendre polynomials, the series being 
uniformly convergent for—1 <u<1, |u| < pw, < y2—1. Butsucha 
series may be integrated termwise with respect to « between any two 
points of the closed interval (— 1, 1), and we find 


u 


a udu “a. 1 mine ba ole & Pi(u) du] 
eee eee Yl—2uu+p? yl+p? SU n(#) yu” 














Comparing the coefficients of u" in the two power series, we find 
fP "(u) du =P, (uw) + P, (0), 


and on differentiating both sides of this equation, we find that P” (u) is 
indeed the derivative of P,,(u). If we now compare the developments 
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(5) and (8), we find 


(u — mw) [Po(u) + Py(u)m+>++J=m[P,(u)+2P.(u)u+---], 
and from this we infer that 
(9) uP, (u)— Pi_1(“) =P, (u). 


As a first consequence of this relation, we may derive a differential 
equation satisfied by the Legendre polynomials. We eliminate between 
the equations (7) and (9), and equations derived from them, the poly- 
nomials other then P,,(u) and its derivatives. Differentiating (7), we 
find 
(m+ 1) Py 4 s(u) — (2m + 1)P,,(u) — (2n +1) u Pi (u) + 1 Py_4(u) =0. 
Eliminating P’,_ ,(u) by means of (9), we have, with n in place of n + 1, 
(10) Pi (uy) — 4 Pi (@) = a9 P, 24 (4): 

Again eliminating PY _, 
*(1 — uw) Pa(u) + nuP, (vu) =nP,_;(4). 


Differentiating this relation and once more eliminating P,_,(u), we 
have the homogeneous linear differential equation of the second order 
satisfied by the Legendre polynomials: 


(wu) by means of (9), we have 


(11) (1 — w) Pi (w)] +n (n+ 1)P, (uw) =0. 


Exercise. 
3. Determine P,,(u), except for a constant factor, on the assumption that it 
is a polynomial of degree m satisfying the above differential equation. 


If from (10) we eliminate the term “P,_ ,(u) by means of the equa- 
tion obtained from (9) by replacing » by » —1, we obtain the formula 
Py, (u) = (2% — 1) Py_-1 (u) + Pro (u). 


If we write the equations obtained from this by replacing  succes- 
sively by n — 2,n—4,..., and add them all, we arrive at the following 
development of P’,(u) in terms of Legendre polynomials: 


(12) Pr, (u) = (2 — 1) Py_a (u) + (20 — 5) Py_ (u) 
+ (2n—9)P,_5(u) + -°:, 
the sum breaking off with the last term in which the index of the poly- 


nomial is positive or zero. 


Expression for the Legendre polynomials as Trigonometric Polynomials. 
Making use of the formula of EULER for the cosine, we write 


eV 4 e-t¥ 
u= cosy = ——y—, 
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and with this value of wu, 

oh 1 MS 8 5 tel lg Te ae eas * 
yl—2ep+e P(L—e” pw) (Le! p) 

= (Oy + ach + a e747? + + > +) (tg + ae "ut age Bue + ---), 
the series converging for all real y if |u| < 1. These series may be multi- 
plied termwise, and the product arranged as a power series in w. Thus 
we have a second development of the function in (5): 








1 Ay 
Yl—2up+pe = 08 + (oy ag e'! + Oy xe "7) 


ae (01g Xp €2?” > a? + ie tet 4) we 4+... 
= a2 + 20,0, cospu + (2aya,cos2y + af)w*+---. 





Comparing the coefficients of ~" in the two, we have the desired ex- 
pression for P,,(u) as a trigonometric polynomial: 


(13) P,, (u) = 2.09%, cosmy + 24,0, ,C0s (w — 2) y 
+ 2a,%,—2cos(n—4)y+-:- 
the last term being 


Oa». even, 


s 
2 


Acasa Cave 2 cosy, odd. 


a7 


As the coefficients on the right are all positive, and as the separate 
terms attain their maxima for y = 0, it follows that | P,(u) | attains 
its maximum value for real y, i. e. for real « in the interval (— 1,1), 
for u = 1. This value has been found in Exercise 1 to be 1. It may also 
be found by setting « = 1 in (5). Thus, the maximum of the absolute 
value of P,,(u) for real u in the interval (—1, 1) ts 1, and this value is 
attained for u = 1. : 

We see thus that the series (5) is convergent and equals the 


given function, not only for |w#|< )2—1, but for all |#| <1. 


Exercise. 


4, Show by means of (12) that the maximum of | P{(u)| for real « in (—1, 1) 
at 1) 


is attained for « = 1, and is ——> 
The maximum value of | P,,(«) | for real or imaginary u, | «|< 1, is 
evidently attained for « = 7, for then the terms of the polynomial as _ 


given in the exercise on page 125 attain their maximum absolute values, 


and except for the common factor i”, are all real positive quantities. 


AU, 


This maximum value is——. It will be useful to have a simple upper 


bound for this maximum. Retained to equation (5), valid for |w| < 1, 
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|u| < 72—1, we have 
Se TPO + PMs Cy tive 
=f =s0+ 72a) "10 —y2) 4)? 


and the coefficient of u” in the expansion of this product cannot exceed 
in absolute value the coefficient of uw” in the expansion of 


-0+72)a) (4-04 By =H-A+yul- 


It follows that for |u| <1, 
(14) | Palm) |S Git 72)". 


Exercise. 

5. Show that the maximum m, of |P,(#)| for |v] <1 satisfies the recursion 
formula, or difference equation: 

2n+1 n 
Mn pi = Fil | ale {13 

Orthogonality. Just as it is sometimes desirable to express a given 
function as a Fourier series, so it is also sometimes desirable to express 
a given function as a series in Legendre polynomials. It is clear that any 
polynomial can be expressed as a terminating series of Legendre poly- 
nomials. For the equation giving P,,(«) as a polynomial in x can be 
solved for x”, so that x” is a constant times a Legendre polynomial plus 
a polynomial of lower degree. Since this holds for each nu, the lower 
powers of x can be eliminated, and x” expressed as a terminating 
series of Legendre polynomials, with constant coefficients. Hence any 
polynomial can be so expressed by means of the formulas thus obtained. 
The equation (12) gives an example of a polynomial developed in terms 
of Legendre polynomials. 

Functions which are entirely arbitrary, except for certain conditions 
of the nature of continuity, can be expressed, on the interval (—1, 1), 
as convergent infinite series of Legendre polynomials with constant 
coefficients. We shall not attempt here to develop these conditions}, 
but shall confine ourselves to showing how the series may be determined 
when the development is possible. 

The simple method by which the coefficients of a Fourier series are 
determined is based on the fact that the functions 


M=m,=1. 





lo C0sw%,, SING COSDe, sIniAr, .. 2 
have the property that the integral of the product of any two of them, 


1 See, however, the end of § 4 Chapter X. See also Stone, Developments in 
Legendre Polynomials, Annals of Mathematics, 24 Ser., Vol. 27 (1926), pp. 315—329. 
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over the interval (0,27), is 0. A similiar situation is present in the case 
of the Legendre polynomials, for the interval (— 1, 1). In fact, 


1 
(15) SPn(u)P,(u)du=0, m+n. 
—1 


Because of this property two different Legendre polynomials are said 
to be orthogonal on the interval (— 1, 1), and the system of all Legendre 
polynomials is called an orthogonal set of functions on this interval. The 
above set of sines and cosines is an orthogonal set on the interval (0,27). 

The stated property of the Legendre polynomials can be derived 
from the differential equation (11). If this be multiplied by P,,(u), 
and integrated from — 1 to 1 with respect to u, the result is 


1 1 
JP) Z [au P]dut n(n +1) [ Pa (uP, (udu =O. 


=e 1 


In the first term, we employ integration by parts, and as the integrated 
term vanishes, we have 


1 1 
—f (1—w) P%, (u) Pi (u)du+n(n+1) f Pp (u)P, (u)du=0. 
aad —s 


If we subtract from this equation that obtained from it by interchanging 
m and n, we have 


1 
[n(n +1) —m(m+1)]f Pp (u) P, (u)du=0. 
—1 


From this the property of orthogonality (15) follows. 


This orthogonality characterizes, among polynomials, those of Le- 
gendre. That is, apart from a non-vanishing constant factor in each, 
the only system of polynomials containing one of each degree (the 08 degree 
included), orthogonal on the interval (—1, 1), is the set of Legendre poly- 
nomials. It is not difficult to verify this directly, but we shall give a 
proof from which will emerge a new and useful expression for the Legendre 
polynomials. 


Let {(x) denote a polynomial of degree » which is orthogonal to a 
polynomial of each degree from 0 to » — 1 inclusive. Then, since /(x) 
is orthogonal to a constant, it is orthogonal to 1, and since it is ortho- 
gonal to 1 andto a linear function, it is orthogonal to x, and so, by in- ° 
duction, to x*, x8, ... x"~1, Hence f(x) is orthogonal to every poly- 
nomial of degree less than m. In particular 


1 
Jf) —xrdx=0, r=0,1,2,...,"—1. 
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We now integrate by parts, using as the integral of /(x) that from —1 
to x: 


1 2 
Lie) ae] ( 1—x)" Lard fr (x) dx(1—x)’-1dx = 0. 
Se 


The first term vanishes for y > 0, and we see that the integral of /(x) 
satisfies a set of orthogonality relations 


1 z 
SUfie@)ax}a—xtdx =o, Pia MOH garg Be Te 


If the process of integration by parts be repeated, we see that the 
functions 


x x x 


f(x), Si@ax, SSI t@jaxae, Js.. J f(a)dxdx... dx, 
( 


the last integral being (m — 
words, the n-fold integral 


1)-fold, are all orthogonal to 1. In other 


an hei price bebe care 
“1-1-1 


together with its first » — 1 derivatives, vanishes for x = 1. But this 
function and its first m —1 derivatives obviously vanish for x = —1. 
Thus F(x), a polynomial of degree 2, has an n-fold root at — 1 and an 
n-fold root at 1, and is therefore of the form 


F (x) = c(x*?— 1)", 


It is thus uniquely determined save for a constant factor, and therefore, 
so also is its derivative of n™ order 


f (x) ae ae (a2 —— 1)", 


This is what we set out to prove. As P,,(x) has the properties postulated 
for {(x), {(~) must be proportional to this Legendre polynomial. 

Let us now determine the constant of proportionality so that f(x) 
shall be P,,(x). The coefficient of x" in the above expression is 


2n)! 
2n(2n—1) (2n—2)... (n+ Ic= Ee, 





whereas the coefficient of x" in P,(x) is, by the Exercise on page 125, 


1-3-5...(2m—1) (2)! 
n! ~~ 28 (n!)2° 





The two will be equal if c = a We thus arrive at the formula of 


RODRIGUES 
1 am 
P.(*) = ganj aan 1”: 
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Exercises. 
6. Show by means of the formula of Rodrigues that P,,(*) has » real distinct 
roots in the open interval (— l, 1). 
7, Assuming the formula of Rodrigues, derive the equation (15). Derive also 
the recursion formula (7) and the differential equation (11). 
8. Derive the result 
4! 


: mer. 2 
(16) fe: (4) du= 





—1 


first from Rodrigues’ formula, and secondly, by deriving and then using the formula 


dx 1 1+]Au 


1 
eres sree ar mh ma 








Note that the second method gives also the relations of orthogonality (15). 


We are now in a position to determine the coefficients in the develop- 
ment of a given function in a series of Legendre polynomials, on the 
assumption that the series converges uniformly. If we are to have 


f(x) = CyPo(x) + ¢,Py(*) + coP2(x) +-.., 


multiplication by P,(x) and integration from — 1 to 1 with respect to x 
gives 


1 1 
Sie) P,{s)¢2= cr J Pi (x)dx = at" 


so that the coefficients must be given by 


1 
(17) cp = EY ia) P, (ayn 
=i 





if the function is developable in a uniformly convergent series. 


Exercises. 
9. Show that if f(x) = x", 
n(m —1)...(m—r+ 2) 
6. S29 + i a ee eee 
Wit chet last Pol dathsamealll caclimees aes 
if n—r is even, and not negative; otherwise, ¢, = 0. Show, accordingly, that 
. 


n'| 


af ad r Qn+1 
7.8.5... Only eM +N Pa + (20 = 3) "> 


2 





Pee 





+ (2m — 7) EXPER NU py eed. 
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1 
10. Show that dj P,,(*) d% = 0 if n is positive and even, and equal to 
0 


1 





(rin = 3) el 
n+1 (n—1)(n—8)...2 


if m is odd. Hence show that if the function 


H(v)=0, —lS*e<0, f(z) =1, O<e <1, 





has a development in series of Legendre polynomials which can be integrated 
termwise after multiplication by any polynomial, that development must be 


I(x) = Po(2) + 2 a9 Py(x) — © oy Py(x) +14 og Pol) — ++ 


4k+3 


ty Paryi(¥) +... 


Note that the value of the series at the point of discontinuity of f(x) is the arith- 
metic mean of the limits of f (x) as ¥ approaches the point from either side. 


11. Show that if the function 
#(#)=0, —1S*<S0, fe)=%, OS4S1, 


has a uniformly convergent development, this development must be 


(2) = Z Pol) +> Pil) +S Paix) et os 


g 4% ib A, Op—1 


ae Pa Bang VE Sans 


12. Show that the above development is uniformly convergent, by showing 
that it is absolutely convergent for + = 1. 


13. Show that if the series 
2r+1 
S(%) = Cy Po(%) + 6, Py(%) + Cy Po(x) t+, C= cide ef (~) P, (x) dx, 


is uniformly convergent, /(¥)—5S(x) is orthogonal to all the Legendre polynomials. 

As it can be shown that a continuous function not identically 0 on the interval 
(—1, 1) cannot be orthogonal on that interval to every polynomial, this exercise 
contains the key to the proof that developments in series of Legendre polynomials 
actually represent the functions developed, under suitable conditions of the char- 
acter of continuity. 


14. Show that for real a and b, 


2a Die 
atibcosp _ 27 
rae a® + b* cos? w ya? +b? 
0 0 


and hence derive Laplace’s integral formula for the Legendre polynomials, 


rae) fh Then gee 
0 
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15. Show by Schwarz’ inequality that 





1 

2 

| Py (#)| dx Ss —=_. 
j2n+1 
-1 

Show that if {(x) is continuous with its first derivative, and has a piecewise con- 
tinuous second derivative in (—1, 1), 

1 
2r+1 d . 
= =———__ | ——[(1 — # P fxs 
Cr 2r(r+1) rae #4) f’ (x)] + (*) * 

—1 


and hence that the development in series of Legendre polynomials of f/(*) is uni- 
formly convergent. 


16. Show that if f (x) is continuous on (— 1, 1), that polynomial p (%) of de- 
gree x is the best approximation to /(%) in the sense of least squares, t.¢. such that 


fire — p(*)}?dx = minimum, 
which is given by Pe 
P (*) = Cy Po(*) + oy Py(*) + +++ + on P(t), 
where the coefficients are given by (17). 


Gauss showed how the Legendre polynomials lend themselves in a 
peculiarly efficient way to the approximate computation of integrals. 
If x1, ¥2... X, are the roots of P,,(x), there exists a set of points on the 
interval (—1, 1), dividing it into sub-intervals, A,, A ,...4,, each 
containing the corresponding x,, such that 


Stn). 


is a close approximation to 
1 
A f(x) dx. 
—1 


In fact, there is no polynomial (x) of degree not greater than 2”—1 
such that 


1 
J p(a)ax 
gives a better approximation}. 


1 Gauss: Methodus nova integralium valores per approximationem inveniendi. 
Comment. soc, reg. Gottingensis rec. Vol. III, 1816; Werke, Vol. III, pp. 163-196. 
HEINE: Handbuch der Kugelfunktionen, Vol. II, Part, 1, A brief exposition is to be- 
found in RIEMANN-WEBER: Differential- und Integralgleichungen der Mechanik und 
Physik, Braunschweig 1925, Vol. I, pp. 315—318. 

For further study of Legendre polynomials, the reader may consult BYERLy: 
Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics, Boston, 1902; WHITTAKER and WATSON: 
A Course of Modern Analysis, 4 Ed., Cambridge, 1927; and the books of HEINE 
and RIEMANN-WEBER, mentioned above. 
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4. Analytic Character of Newtonian Potentials. 


The formulas (3) and (5) give us the development of the potential 
of a particle of unit mass as a power series in 9 : 


1 1 : 
(18) Fa POMS HPi (eta t+ Pale) Geter, 


valid for * < y2 = 1. But the series continues to converge for 
—l<u<l, oa <1, and to represent the same analytic function 


= of @ for such values of the variable (see page 128). 


We note first that this series is a series of homogeneous polynomials, 
in x, y, and z of ascending degree. Consider, for instance, 


o =P.) aaa “= cosy = TIPE 
P,,(u) contains only the powers u", u"-2, u"-4,... of uw, and hence the 
radical g only in the powers 9~”, 9—"+?, o-"+4,.... Hence H,, contains 
this radical only with exponents 0, 2, 4,..., none greater than ”. This 
function is therefore rational and integral in x, y, z. It is further homo- 
geneous of degree n, since u is homogeneous and of degreeO in x,y,z. 


1 : : : : 
Let us now show that —-, the potential of a unit particle at Q, is 
analytic at points other than Q. A function F (x,y,z) is said to be analytic 
at (a, b, c), provided it can be developed in a power series 
2/445; (% — a)* (y— b)8 (2 —c)*, ¢+=0,1,2,...,,7=0,1,2,..., 
a Ord ais mens 
which converges in a neighborhood of the point (a, 6, c). No definite 
order of the terms is specified, so that it follows for power series in more 
than one variable that convergence is synonymous with absolute con- 
vergence}, 
A irae ok : 
In considering the potential —-, we may take the point (a, 6, c) as 


origin. The series (18) is a series of homogeneous polynomials in x, y, z, 
1 
Y” — Ho (x, 4, 2) ae A, (%,V,2) is A, (%, ¥,2) st Pi Sued 
and if the parentheses about the groups of terms of the same degree 
be dropped, and the separate terms of the homogeneous polynomials 
be regarded as separate terms of the series, it becomes a power series 
Lihat Plan Peer 


(19) D> tygp BE yl. 


1 See, for instance, Knopp: Theorie und Anwendung dey unendlichen Rethen. 
Berlin, 1922, pp. 132—133. 
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If we show that in some neighborhood of the origin this series converges 


and represents a we shall have completed the proof that the potential 


is analytic at the origin, that is, at any point other than Q. 


We may do this by setting upa dominant series for the series (18). 
A dominant series for a given series is one with positive terms, greater 
than or equal to the absolute values of the corresponding terms of the 
given series. Suppose that in (18) we replace u by 
_ lélleltiniiyl+ eliza) 
4 oe 
and then replace all minus signs in the Legendre polynomials by plus 
signs. The effect will be to give us a series of homogeneous polynomials 
in |x|, ||, |z|, which, when the parentheses are dropped, becomes a 
dominant series (we are assuming that x, y, z, €, , ¢ are real) for (19): 


(20) Aj 5y |x|? |v? |z |. 





S| 


? 


Let us consider the convergence of the dominant series. Before 
the dropping of parentheses, it may be written 


1 


(21) Po (tu) | 








1 ~ 1 -—) Q° 
ae es (iu) a -- qa Po (tu) “3 Bs 


The powers of 7 here enter only apparently, for they may be factored 
out, and it is understood that this is done. Now in a series of positive 
terms, parentheses may be introduced or dropped at pleasure, for the 
sum of the first » terms, S, in the series with parentheses, and s,, in the 
series without, are both increasing functions of m, and any S,, is less 
than some s,, any s, is less than some S,, and hence both series con- 
verge, or else both diverge. Hence the dominant series (20) will converge 
if (21) does. Now |x| is not greater than 1, sincé |%| is the cosine of the 
angle between the directions (|x|, ||, |z|) and ({&], |n|, |¢]). Hence 
|¢%| <1, and so by equation (14), 
ie Pa (it)| S (1+ 72)". 

Thus (21) converges for (1+ )2) a <1, that is for @ <(/2—1)¢’. 
The dominating series (20) then converges, as we have seen, in the same 
neighborhood of the origin. 





This, of course, means that (19) converges in the same neighbor- . 
hood. But more, it converges to =. For since (21) and (20) converge 


to the same limit, we can chose N so that for any ” and m’ greater than 
N, the difference between the first » terms of (21) and the first ”’ terms 
of (20) is less than any assigned positive quantity e. This difference con- 
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sists in a certain set of terms of (20), and so dominates the corres- 

ponding difference in (18) and (19). Accordingly the last two series 

must converge to the same limit. This completes the proof that the 
“erties : 

potential —~ is analytic. 

Parenthetical Remarks on Power Series in Several Variables. Before 
proceeding to extend the above result to the usual continuous distri- 
butions of matter, we state several properties of power series of which 
we shall have need, with brief indications as to the proofs. In the first 
place; 

If F(%, y, 2) = Daign x yiz” converges for x = %, VY = Vo 2 = Zo 
it converges uniformly for |x| < A|xo|, |y| SAlyo|, |z| SA |Z], where A 
is any fixed positive proper fraction. 

For, since a necessary condition that a series converge is that its 
terms approach 0, there is a number B such that 

B 
Te gee eee 
| | = |¥|*| ¥ol?| 20|* 


Hence the series F (x, y, z) is dominated by 


$ ad ok : 
| 4isn X04 2| SB, 1. €. 


k 


a 
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Bienes 
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and this, in turn, by 5’) BA‘+7+*, That the last series is convergent 
is most easily seen by regarding it as ae result of multiplying by itself, 


Zz 
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three times, the geometric series for eee for such a process is per- 


(1, — 
mitted in the case of convergent series with positive terms. Thus since 
the given series is dominated by a convergent series with constant 
terms, its convergence must be uniform. 

On the same hypothesis, any given partial derivative of F(x, y, 2) ts 
obtained by differentiating the series termwise. The resulting series con- 
verges uniformly for |x| SA|xo|, |y| SAlyo|, |2]S 4 Zl. 

Consider first the derivative of F(x, y, z) with respect to x. The 
result of termwise differentiation of the series is 


yt Oy 55, 0 8 ak, 
This is dominated by the series obtained by expanding 
B Ea ie ER aS Rel Sei rae eae 


and as this is convergent, the series obtained by differentiating term- 
wise that for F(x, y, z) is uniformly convergent in the region stated. 
It may therefore be integrated termwise, and we find in this way that 
it represents the derivative of F(x, ¥, 2). 

The same is true for the derivatives with respect to y and z. By 
the same argument, the derivatives of these series may be found by 
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termwise differentiation, the resulting series converging uniformly 
for |x| A®|xo|, |y| SA? |yol, || SA? ||, and so on, the series for the 
derivatives of order m converging in a region given by the inequalities 
obtained by replacing 4? by A". But as A is any positive number less 
than 1, A" may be replaced by A. 


I}, on the same hypotheses, F(x, y, 2) =0 throughout any neighborhood 
of the origin, the coefficients of the power series all vanish. 


For in this neighborhood, or the portion of it in the cuboid 
|x| SAlxol|, [y| SAlyol, [2] S 4|2|, any given derived series must 
converge to 0. Hence, as 


1 Oi+s+e 
Fisk ~ iTiT hl laa ay oat F (* 2)| , 


eee 
Hi dl 
ooo 


it follows that a,;;, = 0. 


The Potentials of the Usual Distributions are Analytic at the Points 
of Free Space. Let us now consider a distribution of continuous density x, 
occupying a volume V. Let the origin O be taken at a point of free 
space, and let a denote the distance from O to the nearest point of V. 


In the series (19) for a the coefficients a;;, are functions of &, n, ¢, 


but the first » terms of that series are less in absolute value than a 
certain number of terms of the series (21), which, in turn, is dominated 
by 


S(t 7225, 


since g’ >a. If p< A(1— 2)a, O<A<1, this series is dominated 
by the convergent series with constant terms 


soa, 
so that with the variables thus restricted, (19) is convergent uniformly 


as to all tts variables. 


The conditions on the variables are obviously met for Q (€, 7, ¢) in 
V and P (x,y,z) in the cube c: |x| <-2a, |y|<-2a, |z|<-2a. The 
series (19) remains uniformly convergent in all its variables upon multi- 
plication by x = x (&,7, ¢), and hence 


U TUN Mond, re SUS [Sx age dV] at ya, 


the series being uniformly convergent in c. Thus the potential is analytic 
at the origin, that is, at any point of free space. 
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The same treatment holds for a surface distribution. When it comes 
to double distributions, we note that 


a1 —é i ays 
BE eon - = (x — €) [374554 x8 yé ze) 


and that in the region c, where the series is dominated by a convergent 
series with terms independent of the variables, the product on the right 
may be expanded and written as a single power series, uniformly con- 
vergent for Q in V and P in c. The same situation holds with respect 
to the linear combination of the partial derivatives with respect to 
&, 7, ¢, with continuous coefficients 1, m, n: 


01 OV Om Ol 

as7 = (Ge7) t+ (Gaz) + (Ger) 
and the same process as before shows that the potential of a double 
distribution is analytic at the points of free space. Finally we remark 
that the potential of a distribution with piecewise continuous density 
is a sum of those with continuous densities. We thus have established 


Theorem III. The Newtonian potentials of particles and of the usual 
distributions of matter are analytic at the points of free space. 


The same, as a consequence, is true of the derivatives of the poten- 
tials, of all orders. 


5. Spherical Harmonics. 


1 es ; 
We have seen that the development (18) for — is equivalent to a 
development in terms of homogeneous polynomials 


(22) 4 = Hy(x,y,2) + Hy (0,92) + Hy (x, 9,2) bo 


These polynomials are solutions of Laplace’s equation. For, if the 
parentheses are omitted from the groups of terms of the same degree, 
we obtain a power series which is differentiable termwise in a neigh- 
borhood of the origin, and since the introduction of parentheses is 
always permitted, it follows that at least in the same region, the series 
of homogeneous polynomials is differentiable termwise. Hence, since 


1 a" ee F ; 
; satisfies Laplace’s equation, 


0 =V?H, (x,y, 2) + V2 Ay (%, 9,2) + 02H, (%, 9,2) +e: 


Since a power series cannot converge to 0 in a region containing the 
origin in its interior unless all its coefficients vanish, it follows that 
all the terms of the above series vanish, and thus 


V 2H, (%, 952) 0. 
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A solution of Laplace’s equation is called a harmonic function. As the 
polynomials H,,(x, y,z) are peculiarly adapted to the treatment of prob- 
lems connected with the sphere, they are called spherical harmonics. 
We shall understand by this term any homogeneous polynomial which 
satisfies Laplace’s equation}. 

Let us examine the spherical harmonics given by (22). The first 
few terms are 


mate Ext ay tle) + ois [POP —y—2) + ey — 2a) 


Ea lal 
+ C? (22222?) + 6yl yz+ 6C0E zx 
+6énxy]+---. 


The spherical harmonics thus depend on the parameters &, 7, ¢. They 
remain spherical harmonics if the powers of 0’ are dropped, and as the 
resulting polynomials satisfy Laplace’s equation for all values of the 
parameters, it follows that the coefficients of the separate powers and 
products of these letters are also spherical harmonics. We thus can 
make a list of spherical harmonics of the first few orders: 


0‘ order, 1, 

18t order, #52, 

24 order, 2x?— y2— 2?, Qy2?— 22 x2, 222 x22, 
yz : 2% ; xy 


Those of the second order are not independent, for any one of those 
in the first line is the negative of the sum of the other two. The number 
of independent spherical harmonics of order » is 2 + 1, that is, there 
exists a set of 2”-+-1 spherical harmonics of order m, such that any 
other spherical harmonic of the same order is a linear homogeneous 
combination of them, with constant coefficients. We leave the proof 
to the reader in exercises. 


Exercises, 


1, Write a list of spherical harmonics of the third order obtained by finding 
the coefficients of the polynomial o’7H, (%, y, z) in &, », €. Show that seven of 
them can be picked out in terms of which all the others can be expressed. 

2. Writing 


H, (#,9;2) = a,+ 4,12 balge? + Gn—g 224 +++ + agar, 


where a, is a homogeneous polynomial of degree y in x and y, show that a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that this be a spherical harmonic is that it have 
the form 











V? a, 2_ V* 4-15 VY? (V2a,) 





Hl, (#592) =:@, + a, 212 — 21 z = zi 4 
V* (7? a, —1) 5 
J Wires oe 


1 The term spherical harmonic is often applied to a broader class of functions, 
namely, to any homogeneous solution of Laplace’s equation, 
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where a, and a,, are arbitrary. Thus prove the statement of the text that there 
are 2#-+ ] independent spherical harmonics of order n, in terms of which all 
spherical harmonics of that order can be linearly expressed. 


3. Show how an independent set of 2”-+ 1 spherical harmonics of order 
n can be determined, and apply it to the case n = 3. 


4. Using Euler’s relation for a homogeneous function of degree ” 


0 te) 0 
Ao tin t Pa ytieet beagle Sas 


show that if H, is a spherical harmonic of order m, then is a solution of 


n 
e? n+1 
Laplace’s equation for 9 +0. 


5. A spherical harmonic of order m can be expressed in the form 
Hi, (¥,9,2) = e” Sn (yp, B) : 


Sn(y,8) is called a surface spherical harmonic of order n, Taking from Chap- 
ter VII, page 183, the expression for Laplace’s equation in spherical coérdinates, 
show that this surface spherical harmonic must satisfy the differential equation 


OSs 


sin } — ° (sin 0 + ae =~tn(n+1)sin?aS,=0. 


Oo =, 


Note that the Legendre polynomial P,,(u) is a surface spherical harmonic of order n, 
and that if in (2) we put #” = 0, u = cos®@, and P,,(u) is independent of m. Thus, 
assuming that S, (gy, #) is independent of g, and making the substitution cos # = u, 
find again the differential equation (11) satisfied by the Legendre polynomials. 


6. Developments in Series of Spherical Harmonics. 


In (18), we have the development of the potential of a particle in a 
series of spherical harmonics. Let us now consider the potential of a 
distribution of continuous density « occupying a volume V, and let the 
origin O be taken at any point of free space. Let a denote the distance 
from O of the nearest boundary point of V. Then, with Q (&, 7, ¢) inV 
and P(x, y, z) in the sphere 9 < Aa, 0 <A <1, the series (18) is domi- 
nated by the geometric series for (I—A)-1, and thus is uniformly con- 
vergent in all its variables. Hence we may multiply by x and integrate. 
We find 


Um [fap ay = Haley.) + Ha teyse) + Maleoasa Sy 


where H,,(x, y, 2) is the cee harmonic of ei n 


Hx 932 lh A (u) = wa aV=o andes a sin # do'dg' ds. 





where u = cos y has the value given in equation (2). 

Thus this potential is developable in a series of spherical harmonics, 
convergent at any interior point of the sphere about the origin through 
the nearest point of the distribution, and uniformly convergent in any 
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smaller concentric sphere. The same is clearly true of surface dis- 
tributions, and in the cases in which the densities are piecewise con- 
tinuous. 

When it comes to double distributions, we need to consider for a 
moment the potential of a doublet, or magnetic particle. We have 





a1 a1 . 1 4[P, (“) e"] 
5p =F RD gees ee 


the termwise differentiation being permitted, at least in a sufficiently 
small neighborhood of the origin. For the derivative, we have 


0 Pte a 
Pn (u)Q" = Pr (u) = o" + P,,(u) ng"? x, 


or, making use of the expression for u in terms of cartesian codrdinates, 
and the relation (9), 





0 , , 2 
ge Pe (u) 0" = EZ (u) es — Pi_,(u) x] a2 


Hence 
Cc 


a1 , 1 yet hier 

RE = Dl [Pana # = Pata ears 
It will be noticed that the general term of this series is a homogeneous 
polynomial in x, y, z, and it may be proved to be harmonic just as were 
the separate terms in the development of =. The series is dominated, 
as may be seen by referring to Exercise 4 (p. 128) by 


S71 n(n —1) (2 +1)] g*—? 
Sal + “rete pases 


since |§|<o’ and |x|<o. If Q is inV, and P in the sphere p< Aa, 
this series is in turn dominated by the series 








@ 


I 2 ja=—1 
a ante, 
which the ratio test shows to be convergent. Thus the potential of the 
doublet can be expanded in a series of spherical harmonics convergent 
in the sphere about the origin of radius Aa, uniformly as to the codrdi- 
nates of both P and Q. The rest of the treatment follows that for the 
volume distribution. 


Theorem IV. The potential of any of the usual distributions is 
developable in a series of spherical harmonics, convergent at any interior 
point of the sphere about the origin (which may be taken at any point 
of free space), through the nearest point of the distribution, and uniformly 
convergent in any concentric smaller sphere. 
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7. Developments Valid at Great Distances. 


We may also develop the potential of a particle as a series in 
negative powers of 0. All we need do is interchange P and Q, or, 
since u is symmetric, @ and 9’ in (18). We have 

, 72 
= Pol) + Pal) Se + Pat eee 
If a is the distance from the origin of the most distant point of a given 
distribution, say in a volume V, so that when Q is in V, 0’ S a, then this 
series is uniformly convergent in all six variables when P is outside the 
sphere 9g = Aa, A>1. It may be multiplied by a continuous, or piece- 
wise continuous density and integrated termwise over V, and thus 
gives an expansion of the potential U of the volume distribution, 
valid at all points outside any sphere containing the whole distribution, 
and uniformly convergent if that sphere contains the distribution in 


Seo : cae aa OO) eae 
its interior. The term arising from 4 Le is seen to become a 





homogeneous polynomial of degree in x, y, z on multiplication by 
o?"+1. The other types of distribution may be treated in a similar way, 
and we arrive at the result 


Theorem V. The potential of any of the usual distributions is develop- 
able in a series of which the general term is a spherical harmonic of 
order n divided by o?"+1. This series 1s convergent outside any sphere 
about the origin and containing the distribution, and uniformly convergent 
outside such a sphere if it contains the distribution in tts interior. The 
same ts true of the partial derivatives of first order of these potentials. 


The last statement of the theorem can be verified by the process 
used in considering the development of the potential of a double dis- 
tribution. In the case of the derivative of the potential of a double dis- 
tribution, another differentiation will be necessary, but the treatment 
of this case presents no new difficulties. Later we shall see that the 
theorem is true for derivatives of the potential of any order?. 


Exercises. 
1. A homogeneous cube of side 2a and center at the origin, has its sides parallel 
to the coérdinate axes. Show that its potential has the development: 
M 7Ma 
=—+ eG 
Q Og 
Show that at distances from the center exceeding the length of the diagonal of the 
cube, the second term is less than 0°2 per cent of the first. Show that the potential 


is less than that of a sphere of equal mass and the same center, at distant points 
on the axes, and more on the diagonals. Does this seem reasonable? 





[Zot — 5 (#4 + yt + eA] +--+. 


1 This follows from Chapter VIII (p. 211), the fact that the derivative of 
a harmonic function is harmonic, and from Chapter X, § 2. See also Exercise 4, 
at the end of Chapter VIII, page 228. 
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2. Given a distribution whose density is nowhere negative, show that if the 
origin of codrdinates is taken at the center of mass, the development in falling 
powers of the distance lacks the terms of order —l in %, y, z, and if, in addition, 
the axes are taken along the principle axes of inertia of the distribution, the initial 
terms of the development are 


— 2 C+LA — 2B) y? A B— 206) 2 
a ee 2A) x24 (C+ bb a i Laem 


where A, B, C are the moments of inertia about the axes. 





3. Show that if the development of the potential of a distribution be broken off, 


Hi, (*, y, 2) H,, (#, ¥, 2) 
4 3 afeereee ef g2" +1 +R,, 
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the remainder R, is subject to the inequality 


Mapes 


U 


BS 
eee hee 


a 
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where a is the radius of a sphere about the origin containing all the masses, and 
b is the radius of a larger concentric sphere, to the exterior of which P (x, y, z)’ 
is confined. 


4. Show that at distances from the center of mass of a body, greater than ten 
times the radius of a sphere about the center of mass and containing the body, 
the equipotential surfaces vary in distance from the center of mass by less than 
1.2 per cent. Show that the equipotentials of bounded distributions of positive 
mass approach spheres as they recede from the distribution. 


8. Behavior of Newtonian Potentials at Great Distances. 


We have seen that at great distances, developments hold for the 
potential of bounded distributions, 


Hy, (a, y, 2) 0U 


+. Mx Hy (%, 9, 2) 
Mancodbk T ieeMRONT intel lied iB 


e® 
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the termwise differentation being permitted because the resulting 
series is uniformly convergent. Similar expressions exist for the 
other partial derivatives of the first order. From these we derive the 
important properties of the usual potentials at great distances: 


Theorem V. If U is the potential of any bounded distribution of one 
of the usual types, then at a great distance @ from any fixed point, the 
quantities “5 

aU ) dU 
ey Ost et get ee 
ave all bounded. As P(x, y, 2) recedes to infinity in any direction, 9U 
approaches the total mass of the distribution. 
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The limits of the quantities 
220 pp 2U yd 
Con? Vay? Car 
as @ becomes inifinite do not exist, in general. If, however, the direction 
in which P recedes to infinity is restricted, say so as to approach a limit- 
ing direction with direction cosines /, m, n, then these quantities 


approach limits 
—Ml, —Mm, —Mn, 


respectively. In other words, the force becomes more and more nearly 
that due to a particle, situated at a fixed point, and having as mass 
that of the distribution. We have used this as a check in the exercises 
of Chapter I, assuming it at that point as reasonable. 


In the development of the potential of a double distribution, valid 
: : dn es j 
for great distances, it turns out that the term in ois lacking. To say 


that the total. mass of a double distribution is 0 is entirely reasonable, 
in view of its possible interpretation as the limit of two equal and 
opposite distributions on parallel surfaces, as these surfaces approach 
coincidence. This holds whether the total moment vanishes or not. It is 
to be noted that this circumstance of a vanishing total mass does not 
impair Theorem V; it enables us to make supplementary statements. 
In this case the four quantities there given approach the limit 0. 


Exercises on the Logarithmic Potential. 


1. Show that the partial derivatives of order » of the logarithmic potential of 
a particle 


U = log > 


are homogeneous polynomials in x, y, €, and n, of degree n, divided by @?". Show 
also that the potentials of the usual distributions satisfy Lapiace’s equation in two 
dimensions 
PU 
y2U = 





2. Show that 
1 1 exe 1 ‘oe 
ee ee ey a) a 
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and that the terms of this series are homogeneous polynomials in ¥ and y which 
satisfy Laplace’s equation. 

3. Derive developments in terms of homogeneous polynomials satisfying 
Laplace’s equation, and in terms of such polynomials divided by appropriate powers 
of g, for the potentials of the usual logarithmic distributions. 

4. Show that there are only two independent homogeneous polynomials of each 
order (n > 1) which satisfy Laplace’s equation, and that these may be taken as the 
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real and imaginary parts of (¥ + 7y)". Show also that they are the numerators in 
certain derivatives of the logarithmic potential of a unit particle at the origin, 
when these are expressed as homogeneous polynomials divided by the proper 
powers of 9. Explain why only two of the n+ 1 derivatives of order m are in- 
dependent. 


5. Show that if U is the logarithmic potential of one of the usual distributions, 
contained in a bounded portion of the plane, and of total mass M, 


U—M log - 
approaches 0 as @ becomes infinite, in fact, that g times this difference is 
bounded for large 9. Show also that 
0U aU 
Car? Cay 
are bounded for large g. Make sharper statements for the case where M = 0. 


Chapter VI. 


Properties of Newtonian Potentials at Points 
Occupied by Masses. 


1. Character of the Problem. 


We continue our study of the properties of Newtonian potentials, 
now in the neighborhood of points of the distributions of matter. Our 
object is to find relations between the potential and the density, for the 
purpose indicated at the beginning of the last chapter. As it is only 
in the neighborhood of a point of a distribution that the density at 
that point makes itself felt in a preponderating way, we must of 
necessity investigate the behavior of the potentials at such points. 

As the integrands of the integrals become infinite at such points, the 
study presents some difficulties, and it will probably be wise for the 
reader to use the present chapter in a manner similar to Chapter IV. 
He should by all means be acquainted with the results, a number 
of which have been verified in particular cases in the exercises of 
Chapters I, and III. He will do well to review the exercises in question 
in order that he may see the results in the light of illustrations of 
general principles. Some acquaintance with a few typical proofs, say 
the earlier ones, is also desirable. Otherwise, a detailed study of the 
chapter should be left until after the later material has shown the need 


of the present developments. It will then be found more interesting 
and more readily understandable. 


2. Lemmas on Improper Integrals. 


We shall confine ourselves, in this chapter, to regular surfaces and 
regions, and, in general, to densities which are piecewise continuous. 
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We have already met with improper integrals, in Chapter I, § 9 (p. 17) 
and in Chapter IV, §11 (p. 119). At present it will serve if we restrict 
ourselves to integrands f (Q) which become infinite only at a single 
point P of the region V of integration. In any region in V which does 
not contain the point P, we shall suppose that / (Q) is piecewise con- 
tinuous in the coérdinates &, 7, ¢ of Q. It is not an essential restriction 
to assume that P is an interior point of V, for as we have seen, we may 
extend V, defining / (Q) as 0 in the region added. We recall the definition 
of convergence: 


the integral i SSS i (Q) dV 
v 
is said to be convergent, or to exist, provided 
lim [JJ 1Q)av 
6>0 V-—v 


exists, where v 1s a variable regular region subject to the sole restrictions 
that 1t shall have P in its interior, and that 1ts maximum chord shall not 
exceed 6. The value of the convergent integral is defined to be this limit. 


If the integral J is convergent, the definition of convergence, applied 
to the first and last term, shows the following equation to be valid 


Sfir@av —fffr@av=Jffr@av, 


where v is thought of, for the moment, as fixed. The equation once 
established, we may allow the maximum chord of v to approach 0. 
The left hand member of the equation then approaches 0, and we have 


Lemma I. J} I is convergent, the integral 
SSSiQav 


approaches 0 with the maximum chord of v. 


We recall also the Cauchy test for convergence (p. 18). An incon- 
venience inherent in the application of that test is the very general 
character of the regions v that must be considered. We shall therefore 
find useful the criterion given by 


Lemma II. If there is a function g (Q) such that lfQ|S¢eQ), 


and such.that 
Sffe@av 


is convergent, then I is convergent. 
This test obviates the necessity of considering general regions v, for 


the reason that if 
{SJ e@Qav 
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approaches a limit when v is a sphere about P, it will approach the same 
limit for the most general regular region v containing P in its interior, 
as the maximum chord of v approaches 0. This we shall show in a 
moment. 
To prove the lemma, let v and v’ denote any two regions having Pe 
as an interior point, with maximum chord less than 6. Let o be a 
sphere about P of radius 26. Then 


bdaulas WEE te fSfi@av = [Sfr@av —SJfi@av| 
< fife@av+Sffe@avs2SfSe@av 


The last integral is convergent, by hypothesis, and so approaches 0 
with 6, by Lemma I. The Cauchy test then shows that J is convergent. 

We now justify the remark made with respect to the convergence 
of the integral over g (Q) for special regions. Let o,, 02, 3,... be a 
sequence of spheres about P, with radii approaching 0. Let 


Gi= [JJ e(@)4av 


Then, by hypothesis, the monotone increasing sequence G,, Gz, G3,... 
approaches a limit. But the integral 


G=JJJs@a 


lies, for small enough maximum chord of v, between a term of this se- 
quence, as far advanced as we please, and some following term, and 
hence G approaches the same limit as the sequence, as the maximum 
chord of v approaches 0. 

Remarks. All that has been said for triple integrals holds for double 
integrals with the mere substitution of two dimensional for three dimen- 
sional regions of integration. Furthermore, we may apply the results to 
integrands / (Q) becoming infinite at two points P and P’ by simply 
dividing the region of integration—say by a small sphere about one of 
these points—into two, one containing each point, and understanding 
that the improper integral over the whole region is the sum of the im- 
proper integrals over the two parts. This simply amounts to extending 
the definition of improper integral to the case of two infinities of the 
integrand. We shall have need of this remark in considering derivatives 
of potentials. 


Lemma III. (a) The integral ‘ 


Wee 0<p<3 
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as convergent, and for all regular regions V of the same volume, it is greatest 
when V is a sphere about P. 


(b) The integral 
dS 
S 


where S is a regular region of the plane, is convergent, and for all regions 
S of the same area, it is greatest when S is a circle about P. 


That the integrals are convergent is easily proved by means of 
spherical and polar coérdinates, respectively. In the integrals over 
regions with the infinities cut out, the integrands are continuous, and 
the multiple integrals are then equal to the iterated integrals with 
respect to these coérdinates. But it is found that the iterated integrals 
are not improper, and the convergence is readily established (see 
Chapter I, page 18). 

Suppose now that V is not a sphere about P. Then there will be 
points of V, outside the sphere of equal volume about P, and also 
points in 2’ not in V 

The set v of points in V which are not interior to » may not con- 
stitute a region at all. For instance, the regular surface bounding V may 
touch, from within, arcs of an infinite number of parallel circles on the 
sphere. However, the integral of a continuous function f over such a set 
is easily defined. Let C denote a cube containing v. We define a function 
F, F =f at the points of v, and F = 0 elsewhere in C, Then, by defi- 


bce [ff iav = Jffrav. 


It is true that F is discontinuous in C, but not at any interior points of v. 
The boundary of v lies entirely in the boundaries of 2’ and V, and it is 
easy to show that a regular surface element can be enclosed in the 
interior of a region of arbitrarily small volume. It follows that the 
above integral exists. If f becomes infinite at a point P of v, the improper 
integral is defined in the usual way. 


With these preliminaries, we see that 


eee ails. 


where o is the set of points of 2 not interior to V. But 


1 1 Kens 
wen in oO, i=on in v, 
a being the radius of 2’, and the inequalities holding at interior points. 
Hence the integral over X' exceeds the integral over V if either o or v 
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contains interior points, since the volumes (that is, the integrals of 
the function f = 1) of o and v are equal. If neither o or v have interior 
points, it follows at once that V coincides with 2. Part (a) of the lemma 
is thus established, and similar reasoning establishes part (b). 

Some equations and inequalities are of such frequent occurence in 
what follows that we add them as 


Lemma IV. 
(a) 2|ab| <a? +6, a,b real. 


2 y2 
r2—y7 
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©) a —7= (7-3) etm ta) ean (a) Se 


The inequality is the familiar consequence of (a — 6)? > 0, and the 
equations are obvious algebraic identities. 


1 1 
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8. The Potentials of Volume Distributions. 


We consider the potential U of a distribution of piecewise continuous 
density x, throughout a regular region V; also a typical component of 


the force: 
U ={{ftar, Zz = {ff 85 cay, 
J Y r 
Vv y 


As | x| is bounded, and as | € — z| <7, we see by Lemmas II and III 
that these integrals converge for all P in V. Thus the potential and 
force are defined everywhere. 





We next show that these functions are everywhere continuous. The 
reasoning is typical of that to be used repeatedly in this chapter. We 
confine ourselves to the points of V, for we already know that the inte- 
grals are continuous everywhere else. Let Py) be a point of V; as re- 
marked, we may assume that it is interior. Then U = U, + U,, where 


U, (P) ={{f* dV, U;(P)= (Jean, 


where o is a sphere about Py). Now, given any € > 0, we may take o so 
small that 


|U,(P)| <=, 


independently of the position of P, becau$e of Lemmas III and I. For 
such o, 


| U (P) — U, (Py) |< Fe. 
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Then, with o fixed, there is a neighborhood of P, such that when P is 
in it, and Q isin V—o, 
1 1 


(al 


€ 
3BV’ 








where y and 7, are the distances PQ and P,Q, Bisa bound for |%|, and 
V is the volume of the region V. Then, with P in this neighborhood, 


(U.P) — Ua Pols [ffl 


Combining the inequalities for U, (P) and U, (P), we have 
|U(P) —U(P)|<e. 


Thus U is continuous at P), and hence throughout space. 





Characteristic of the reasoning is the breaking up of the region of 
integration into two, such that the integral over the first vanishes with 
the maximum chord of the region, uniformly as to P, and that in the 
second region, the integrand is a bounded density times a continuous 
function of all the codrdinates of P and Q. The same argument holds for 
the function Z of P. Thus we have 


Theorem I. The potential U, and thecomponents X, Y, Z of the force, 
due to a volume distribution of piecewise continuous density in the bounded 
volume V, exist at the points of V, and are continuous throughout space. 


But it is not evident without further study 
that the force components are, at points of the 
distribution, the corresponding derivatives of the 
potential, for the usual criterion for the possibility 
of differentiating under the sign of integration does 
not apply to improper integrals. Nevertheless, the 
relationship subsists (we are considering the gravi- 
tational field — in electrical or magnetic fields the 
force is the negative of the gradient of the potential). Fig. 20. 

To show this, let us take the origin of codrdinates at Py, and let P 
have the codrdinates (0, 0, i) (fig. 20). We consider the function 


U(P) — U(Py) Po= \\feL; ie) Sav 
h Ful mn el 
cH eallae hin 
“fH ato —G)e, ao 


Here we have employed Lemma IV (b) and the valuesr? = & + 7? + €?, 
Pres E tote? eel oh) *. 
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This integral is convergent, by Lemmas II and III, since | €| < 79, 
and|2¢—h|<|C|+|¢- h| <7” +r. It converges, and vanishes, 
for h = 0. If it is a continuous function of /, the difference quotient on 
the left approaches the limit Z (P,) as h approaches 0, that is, the de- 
rivative of the potential exists and equals Z. The problem is reduced, 
then, to showing the integral continuous. 

If P is confined to the interior of a small sphere o about Po, the 
integrand is a bounded density times a function which is continuous in 
all the variables, when the integral is extended over the portion of V 
outside the sphere. The integral over this portion is therefore continuous 
in P, thus restricted. It remains to show that the integral over the 
sphere can be made arbitrarily small by restricting the radius of the 
sphere, uniformly as to P. But the integral is dominated by (7.e. is less 
in absolute value than) 


allG.+ aay sail) bs + aly 528 {INF 


by Lemmas IV (a) and III. As the last integral is convergent, it ap- 
proaches 0 with the radius of o, by Lemma I. This completes the proof. 
We have, therefore 





Theorem II. The potential U of the volume distribution of Theorem I 
ts everywhere differentiable, and the equations 
aU 0U dU 


saline Ya laabeank Ti aetoe# | 





hold throughout space. 


This amounts to saying that the derivatives of the first order of U 
may be obtained by differentiating under the sign of integration. It is 
otherwise with the derivatives of the second order. In fact, the mere 
continuity of the density does not suffice to insure the existence of these 
derivatives, We therefore impose on the density a condition introduced 
by HOLpER’. A function f (Q) of the codrdinates of Q is said to. satisfy 


a Holder condition at P if there are three positive constants, c, A anda, 
such that 


1/@Q)—f(P)|S Art, 1=PQ, 


for all points Q for which r <c. If there is a region R in which f (Q) 
satisfies a Hélder condition at every point, with the same c, A and a, 


f (Q) is said to satisfy a uniform Hélder condition, or to satisfy a Hélder 
condition uniformly, in R. 


. 

1 Here is an illustration of the necessity of the investigations of this chapter, 
for this situation would not have emerged in a study of the examples of Chapters 
I and III, where the densities are all analytic. 

2 Beitrdge zur Potentialtheorie, Dissertation, Stuttgart, 1882. 
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Exercises. 
1. Show that the function defined by 


1 
16) = Te aep’ &+0, 7(0) =0, 


is continuous at the origin, but does not satisfy a Hélder condition at that point. 
Devise a function which satisfies a Hélder condition at a point, but is not differen- 
tiable at that point. Thus a Hélder condition is stronger than continuity, but weaker 
than differentiability ifa <1. 


2. We know that a function of x, continuous in a closed interval, is uniformly 
continuous in that interval. Show that a similar theorem does not hold with 
respect to a Hélder condition, by an examination of the function defined in the 
closed interval (0,1) as follows: 





n-1 1 
1 1 ie 1\n 1 1 
iimet (ae sip lt > a). GSP Sg eer MTP ove 
7 (0) =0. 


We may now study the partial derivatives of U of the second order, 
at interior points of V. Let Py be such a point, and let »' be a sphere 
about Py, lying in V. Then U = U, + Uj, where U, is the potential 
of the masses within 2, and U, the potential of the remaining masses. 
As P, is an exterior point for U,, this potential has continuous deriva- 
tives of all orders at P, and is harmonic there. Thus the problem is 
reduced to one in which V is a sphere. 

If the density of the sphere‘is constant, we have the following value 
of Z from Chapter I, § 9 (p. 19): 

Z=— aunt, 
valid at interior points. As Z is the derivative of U with respect to z, 
by theorem II, we see that at interior points all six of the partial deriva- 
tives of U of second order exist and are continuous, and that in parti- 


cular, 
(ied URE asa ULM waren UL ~ 
Gf Paya ome GB ee and V?U =— 47x. 

If we now write x (Q) = [x (Q) — x (Po)] + x (Po), we see that the 
potential of a sphere whose density is continuous at P, is the sum of the 
potentials of a sphere whose density vanishes at P, and of a sphere with 
constant density, equal to that at Py, of the given sphere. Weare thus 
reduced to a consideration of the case in which the density vanishes at 
P,. We now suppose that x satisfies a Hélder condition at Py. Assum- 
ing that the radius of the sphere J is less than c, this means that 





foal gextd coed oy tex PO. 


Under these circumstances, differentiation under the sign of integration 
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is still possible. In fact, 


= [J -a@)er| - J -ale”, 


where we have taken the origin at P,, is a convergent integral, by 
Lemma III, since | €| <7, and|x| < Av. If P is the point (0, 0, h), 
then 

Z(P) — Z (Po) in 

ae or J=I, 


for h +0, where 


t= [ [fobs Gta) — Fal”. 


The integral J is convergent as can be seen by the reasoning applied to J. 
We wish to show that J tends to 0 with /. But to do this, we must elim- 
inate # from the denominator. Now 


CAC: ORE EAE RE eet 


"9 








and so, using Lemma III (c) and (b), and the values r? = &? + 7? + C?, 
v2 = £2 4 72 + (€ — h)?, we see that 


_ 1 t@t—s) a ae bee 
ge SJL Fat r¥9(¥ + erat i rro bai 4) a 


This integral has a meaning for 4 = 0, in fact it is 0, for the integrand 
then reduces to 0. If we can show that J is continuous in P at Py, we 
shall know that it approaches 0 as A approaches 0, and it will follow that 
the derivative of Z with respect to zexists at P, and equals J. 

To show that J is continuous at Py we follow the usual reasoning. 
The integrand is continuous in XY —o, apart from the piecewise con- 
tinuous density, where o is a small sphere about Py, provided P is interior 
to o. Hence J will be continuous if the integral over o can be made 
arbitrarily small by sufficiently restricting the radius of ¢, independently 


of the position of P. This we now show to be possible. Let us call J, 
the integral over o. 


Now there are two infinities of the integrand of J,, one due to the. 
denominators containing 7, and the other due to the denominators con- 
taining 7 as a factor. The first are rendered innocuous by the fact that 

F Pr Jom 
|%|< Arg. It is the term in = which is troublesome. We must under- 
take further transformations, We have 
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P rn (r+%) = |S 
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r 75 (7 + 1%) (r+ 7) |= Pr’ 








since 
le) S%, \¢—h|er, &+ 7 sr, += 1%. 
For the remaining terms in the bracket in the vier we have 


je@e— (Ay 1) _ set 
mver\int a) — of 


Hence the integrand of J, is Premise ve 5 
af 4 1 1 
ABA E+; wa tan) <448 pet wae t ean]: 


Peat 








an ton +4: 
0 


rr 





We have a right to assume a <1, for a Hélder condition with one 
exponent always ane one with a smaller positive exponent. Then in 
the part of a in which 7) < 7, the last written function is only increased 


by replacing r by 7. That is, it is less than ee In the rest of o 
1) 


ala 12 AL : 4 
it is less than —j-g- Then | I, | is certainly less than the sum of the 


integrals of these two functions taken over the whole of o, and since, 
by Lemma III, the first of these integrals is the greater, we have 


|Z. | <2aB{{[ 2%. 
; "9 
oO 


As this integral is convergent, and independent of P, it follows by 
Lemma I that J, vanishes with the radius of o, uniformly as to P. 
Thus J is continuous, and the existence of the derivative is proved. 
Further az o2U 

az — oa ~ I: 


In the same way the existence of the other partial derivatives of U 
of the second order at P, can be proved. In particular, we have for the 
Laplacian, V?U, of U, the value obtained by interchanging %, y, z in 
J, and adding the results, 


r2U = = |{J*l a Hele” ae 4 |av=0. 


This is for the potential with a density satisfying a Hélder condition 
and vanishing at P,. If we add to the distribution one of constant density 
throughout the sphere, we have the result holding for a distribution 
with continuous density in a sphere, and satisfying a Hédlder condi- 
tion at P,: the derivatives exist, and 


V2U = —42x(P)). 
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Finally, if we add the potentials of distributions outside the sphere, 
nothing is contributed to the Laplacian, and the same equation holds. 
This differential equation, which contains Laplace’s as a special case, is 
known as Poisson’s equation’, We sum up the results on the derivatives 
of second order in 


Theorem III, Let U be the potential of a distribution with piecewise 
continuous density x in a regular region V. Then at any interior point 
P, of V, at which % satisfies a Holder condition, the derivatives of second 
order of U exist and satisfy Poissons’ equation 


V2U = —42x. 


The theorem leaves unmentioned the situation at boundary points 
of V. But here, in general, the derivatives of second order will not exist. 
It is clear that they cannot all be continuous, for as we pass from an 
exterior to an interior point through the boundary where ~ is not 0, 
V2U experiences a break of —42x. 

Poisson’s equation enables us to find the density when we know 
the potential. 


Exercises. 


3. Show that a continuous function of ¥, which has derivatives in an interval 
including the origin except at the origin, cannot have a derivative at the origin 
unless the limits of the derivatives to either side are the same at the origin. Hence 
show that there are cases in which the second derivatives of the potential of a volume 
distribution do not exist at boundary points. 


4. Show that a condition lighter than a Hélder condition is sufficient for the 
existence of the second derivative with respect to z of the potential of a volume dis- 
tribution, namely the following. Denote by x the average of the values of x on the 
circle through Q whose axis is the parallel to the z-axis through Po, i.e. with the 
axes employed above, 


22 


as 1 d , , 
a af. (rosin 8’ cos y, rosin B’ sing, r»cos#’)dgy, Q=(%, 8, ¢g’). 
0 


Then it is sufficient that x satisfy a Hélder condition at Py. Verify also that the 
lighter condition is sufficient: there exists a continuous function 6(r), defined on 


6(r) 


some interval 0 < y < a, such that |x| <0 (ro), that — ‘never increases with 
y, and that 


a 


phe 
y 


0 
is convergent. 


e 
1 Poisson, Remarques sur une équation qui se présente dans la théorie de I’attrac- 
tion des sphéroides. Nouveau Bulletin de la Société philomathique de Paris, Vol. III 
(1813), pp. 388—392. See also BAcHARACH, Geschichte der Potentialtheorie, Gét- 
tingen, 1883, pp. 6—13. 
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4, Lemmas on Surfaces. 


We shall limit ourselves to distributions on regular surface elements 
S, which are subject to the further restriction that the function 
z=f(%,¥), (x, y) in R, giving the standard representation (see p. 105), 
shall have continuous partial derivatives of the second order in R. These 
are bounded in absolute value by some constant M. 


The results attained will hold for regular closed surfaces which are 
sufficiently smooth, because the lines breaking such surfaces up into 
regular elements may be drawn in a variety of ways, so as to avoid any 
given point of the surface under investigation. Since potentials are 
analytic in free space, it makes no difference what the character of the 
surface is except in the neighborhood of the point under investigation. 
Thus we may conclude that our results subsist for any regular surface, 
provided we keep away from the edges. Certain results subsist here also, 
like the continuity of the potentials of surface distributions. But in the 
enunciation of the results we shall suppose that we are dealing with an 
interior point of the surface. 

It will be convenient to have a notation for the point of the surface S 
in whose neighborhood we are investigating the potential; let it be #. 
We shall find it convenient to use a system of axes in which the (€, 7)- 
plane is tangent to S at , this point being taken as origin. If we wish 
then to study how the potential changes as # moves on S, it will be neces- 
sary to think of the axes as changing with . Certain inequalities derived 
will then hold uniformly as to p, when they can be expressed in terms 
of constants which are independent of the position of ~, at least in a 
certain portion of S. 

One such inequality we derive at once, and it will illustrate the idea. 
We have seen in Chapter IV, Theorems IV and VII (pages 101, 108) that S 
can be broken up into a finite number of regions of triangular form, 
for each of which a standard representation is possible with any orien- 
tation of the axes in which the ¢-axis makes an angle greater than 70° 
with no normal to the portion of S in question. Moreover, these pieces 
can be so taken that the normals vary in direction on each by less 
than 15°. If is a point of such an element, and the axes are taken in the 
tangent and normal position at #, the normals over the element in which 
p lies as well as over the adjacent elements, will deviate in direction from 
the ¢-axis by less than 30°, so that we shall have a standard representa- 
tion with this position of the axes which certainly holds in a neighbor- 
hood of #. In fact, if c denotes the minimum distance between any two 
non-adjacent triangular elements of S, such a neighborhood of # in which 
the standard representation holds, will include all of S within a distance 
c of p. And c will be independent of the position of p. Thus the standard 
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representation with the tangent-normal system of axes exists, uniformly 
as to p. 

More than this, the function ¢ = » (&, 7) giving the standard re- 
presentation of the portion S, of S within a sphere of radius c about p 
will have partial derivatives of the second order which are bounded in 
absolute value by a constant M, independent of the position of p. This 
is most easily seen by using the system of direction cosines relating the 
(x, y, z)-axes, in terms of which the defining standard representation of 
S is given, with the (&, 7, ¢)-axes in the tangent normal position at . 
We may assume that both systems are right hand ones, and that they 
have the same origin, #. Then 


E=hxt my + mf (x,y), 

7 = 1,x + may + Mf (x,y), 

C= l,x + may + Nef (x, 9). 
We know that when (é, 7) is in the projection of S on the (€, 7)-plane, 
these equations have a unique single-valued continuously differentiable 
solution ¢ = g (€, 7), by Chapter IV, Theorem VII, (p. 108). And it is 
shown in the works on the Calculus that the derivatives of g are com- 
puted by the ordinary rules for implicit functions. Keeping in mind that 
in the determinant of the direction cosines, any element is equal to its co- 
factor, we find 


ae peas en (ms a No fy)* tee iat 2 (my a5 Ms fy) (’g + "ofz) fey + (lg “—- Ne fz)* hoy 
og? (‘sf2 + m3f, — 3)* 7 
As f,, fy are continuous in the closed region R, they are bounded in 
absolute value, say by N, and the derivatives of / of the second order 
are bounded by M,. As to the denominator, it is the cube of the cosine 


of the angle between the normal to S, and the ¢-axis, multiplied by 
y1+/+ 7; and as this angle never exceeds 30°, the denominator is 


3 

never less in absolute value than is . Hence 

gt 2 \8 

se) 40+) (FZ), 
a quantity independent of #, which we call M. Exactly the same con- 
siderations apply to the other two derivatives of £ of second order, the 
same constant M being available. 

We may now enunciate 


Lemma V. If S, be the portion of S in a sphere of radius c about p, 


and if € = q (&, n) is the equation of S, referred to axes tangent and normal 
to S at p, then } 











[C| SM (& +7), 
for all points of Sy, where M is independent of p. 


1 See, for instance, Oscoop, Advanced Calculus, Chapter V, especially § 9. 
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We have merely to expand the function ¢ = » (€, 7) in a Taylor 
series about the origin, with remainder, remembering that the linear 
terms vanish because of the position of the axes: 


C= 4 [oe¢6 + 20,80 + 9,71: 


Hence, using the bound M for the derivatives, and Lemma IV (a), we 
have 


[¢| SMe + 7?) 
and the required inequality is established. 


The density, o =o (q), of a surface distribution on S at a point q¢ 
may be regarded as a function of € and 7, namely the codrdinates of 
the projection of g on the (&, )-plane. Let y denote the angle between 
the normal at g and the ¢-axis, 7. e. the normal at p. We then have 


Lemma VI. Ij o satisfies a Holder condition at p, the function o secy 
also satisfies a Holder condition at p. If o satisfies a uniform Holder con- 
dition on a portion of S, then osecy satisfies a Holder condition, uni- 
formly as to p. 


As sec y, that is, ¥1 + y+ gy}, has bounded derivatives at points 
of S in the sphere of radius c about #, it satisfies a Hélder condition at 
p with exponent « = 1. Let c be less than one, and less than the smaller 
of the two values, one of which assures the standard representation of 
the portion S, of S within a sphere of radius c about #, and the other of 
which assures the inequality of the Hélder condition. Then, since y = 0 


at 2, 
| o (gq) sec y — a (p) sec0| = |[o(¢) — o (p)] sec y + a (p) [sec y — sec 0] | 
< sec 30°Ar* + max |o|A’r, 7 = 29. 


If B is the smaller of the two numbers « and 1, then sincey <1, 7 > #, 
v8 >, and 


|a(q)secy—a(p)secO| SA”? for rc. 


Thus the Holder condition obtains. Moreover, in any region in which 
the Hélder condition on o is uniform, all the constants involved are 
independent of the position of . Thus the lemma is established. 


Remark. In the inequality for the Hdlder condition, we may re- 
place 7 by its projection 7’ on the (£, 7)-plane if we wish. As 


r= &2 + "* + { =—y'2 + ¢2 & y'2 (1 + M?r'?) < y'2 (1 + M?c?), 
we should only have to replace A” by the constant 


A” (L-+ M2), 
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5. The Potentials of Surface Distributions. 


Let S denote a surface subject to the restrictions of the last section, 
and let the density be piecewise continuous on S; that is, let it be a 
piecewise continuous function of the codrdinates x and y of the projec- 
tion of g on the (x, y)-plane of the standard representation of S, in the 
region R. We consider the potential 


o 1 , 
u=({Sas =[fosecy as ‘ 
S s 


where S’ is the projection of S on the (x, y)-plane of the standard re- 
presentation of S asa whole. As the distance 7 between P (x,y, z) and the 
variable point q (€, 7, ¢) of S is never less than its projection 7’ on the 
(x, y)-plane, we see at once that the integral for U is convergent, by the 
Lemmas II and III (b). And by reasoning similar to that applied to the 
volume distributions, we see that U is continuous. This holds for bound- 
ary points of R as well as for interior points, for we may extend the 
region S’, defining o as 0 at the points annexed. Thus we have 


Theorem IV. The potential U of the given surface distribution exists 
at the points of S, and is continuous throughout space. 


Tangential derivatives. In investigating the derivatives of U, we shall 
make use of the tangent-normal system of axes. Restricting ourselves 
to a portion of S contained in a sphere of radius c about one of its points 
~, we have for any tangent-normal position of the axes, a single re- 
presentation for the whole of this piece. As the potential of the rest of S 
is analytic in a neighborhood of #, we may neglect it, and assume once 
and for all that the whole of S is given by a function ¢€ = 9 (&, 7) having 
the properties derived in the last section, for axes tangent and normal 
to S at any of its points. 

We first investigate the derivatives of U 
taken in any fixed direction parallel to the 
tangent plane at #, an interior point of S. We 
choose the x-axis in this direction, andthe y-axis 
in a perpendicular tangent direction (fig. 21). 
Let P be a point of the z-axis. Then, for z+0. 


— r= {Jo aS= [Joxers = aS", 


Poet te C—sartt cay, 


r’ being the projection of y on the (x, y)-plane. We are interested in the 
existence of a limit for this derivative as z approaches 0. 

In the first place, the mere continuity of o is insufficient to insure the 
existence of such a limit.(see the Exercise, below). We shall therefore 
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impose upon o a Hélder condition. We shall show that the limit then 
exists, following the method used in § 3 to prove the continuity of certain 
integrals. Let o’ be a small circle in the (x, y)-plane about p. If we write 


dU bey ac 
ae aad tf 1={fosecy£as, T= f[fosecy fas, 
o S’—o’ 
then for any fixed o’, J is continuous, and if e > 0 be given, there will be 


a 6 such that for 0<|z,|<d, 0<|%/<6. |J(4)—Jla)| <=. 


Consequently, if we can show that o’ can be taken so small that | Z| <x ; 
independently of z, it will follow that for 0 <|%4| <6,0<|%| <6, 


| (Ge), Ge), 


This is the Cauchy condition for the existence of a limit. 





To prove the desired property of J, we write J = J, + J,, where 
' Ee 
1,=0()[{£as ee =| f tora) sec y — 0 (p)] 4S’. 
a a 
The first we compare with 


Oa eee 


This is 0, since the integrand has equal and opposite values at (&, 7) 
and (— é, 7). Hence 


I, = 4 (9) {fe (4-a)4S' =o @) ae [stat al4s’. 


o 





And_so, since |é|.S 7’, |¢| S 7’, by Lemma V,|2z—¢C|<r-+e, 
Pear Acar 4 
[T,|< max|o| [{ 


This integral is convergent, and so vanishes with o’, by Lemmas III (b) 
and I. 
As to J,, Lemma VI enables us to write at once 


Ini< Alfie 


and this also approaches 0 with the radius of o’. The existence of the 
limit of the tangential derivative of U is thus assured. Moreover, a 
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review of the steps will show that if a uniform Hélder condition obtains 
for the density on a certain portion of S, closed, and containing no 
boundary points of S, the inequalities obtained can be made independ- 
ent of the position of p. We thus arrive at 


Theorem V. If the density o of the surface distribution on S satisfies a 
Holder condition at p, the derivative of U at P, in the direction of any tan- 
gent to S at p, approaches a limit as P, approaches p along the normal. 
If the Holder condition holds uniformly over a closed portion of S which 
contains no boundary points of S, the limits of such derivatives are ap- 
proached uniformly as to p on such a portion. 


Exercise. 


Let S denote the surface of a plane circular lamina, in the (%, y)-plane, the origin 
being at the center. At P(0, 0, 2), 


a [Jones |fo“9 Mes Eons ry dr’ dg. 


For og, let us take a product o = f(r’) cos py, where f(r’) is never negative. Then, 
as v2 = 7/2 + 22 is independent of y, we can carry out the integration with respect 
to g, and we find a 


oe 


"ye" 8 dy’ tyr" dr 
oven 
‘fort + a) i, lerae ira + 22)” 2’ 








if a is the radius of the lamina. Show that if f(r’) is continuous and approaches 

a a 
Qe’ =) , the above sum can*be 
made arbitrarily great by taking m large enough and | z| small enough. Thus, con- 
tinuity of the density is not enough to insure the existence of a limit for the tangen- 
tial derivative. 


1 
0 at the origin, but exceeds — in the interval ( 


Normal Derivatives. The study of the normal derivatives is simpler. 
At first, in addition to the piecewise continuity of o, we shall assume 
simply that o is continuous at #. With the same position of the axes 
(fig. 21), and P on the normal through #, we have, for z + 0, 


$2 (fot t4s= [fener 


Consider, as a basis of comparison, the potential U’ of the plane lamina, 
occupying the area S’ of the projection of S, with density o sec Y 








“a7 =~ JJoseers pI Hht+h, @=F+7°+2, 


where ? 
I= —[foseey 4 GSt, dee ~[fosecy<as’, 
), Q iad : 
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o’ being a small circle about the origin. For fixed o’, J, is continuous in z, 
uniformly as to p, and vanishes for z = 0. J, can be written, using a 
mean value of a sec y, 


L= — ff osecydQ = —asecy 2, 


Q being the solid angle subtended at P (0, 0, z) by the surface of the 
circle o’, counted as positive if z> 0, and negative if z <0. The limit 
of 2, as z approaches 0 from above is 2, and as z approaches 0 from 
below, is — 2. If e > 0 is given, we restrict o’ so that for gino’, 


|o(g) secy —a(p)|<—, 


and then, with o’ fixed, we select 6 > 0 so that for0 <z <6, 


é 
3 max |o (g) secy | © 





|Q—21\< 
Then 
|Z, + 220 (p)| = |osecy Q — 2x0 (9) | 
= o(G)secy (Q — 2x) + Qala secy — o(P)] <= 


ig €e 


If we further restrict | z|, if necessary, so that J, differs from its limit, 
9, by less than = , we see that 


> + 220 (p)|<e. 

Thus the derivative of U’ with respect to z approaches the limit — 20(p) 
as P approaches # along the positive z-axis. Similarly, it approaches 
+ 20 (p) as P approaches p along the negative z-axis. It is readily veri- 
fied that the approach is uniform with respect to # in any closed portion 
of S, including none of the boundary points, in which oa is continuous. 


We now return to the potential U of the curved lamina, and con- 
sider the difference 


eal 
ta — 2(5 — =) | pe 
cf 


According to the usual reasoning, this integral is continuous at z= 0, 
if the integral extended over a small circle o’ about p vanishes with 
o’, uniformly as to P. But this can be shown just as was the similar fact 
with respect to an integral arising in connection with the tangential 
derivatives. 





+ gles 
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Thus the difference of the derivatives of U and U’ coincides with 
an integral which is continuous in z. The value of this integral for 


z=0 is 
[Josecr as'= = {Je aS = els (s->).45, 


which integral is obviously convergent, since la|S7 <7. Hence we have 


for the limits of n as z approaches 0 from above and below respec- 
tively, 


(Fz), + 220 (p) = (SE)_— 20/0) y= {fo ae 


The limits are approached uniformly as to ~ for any closed interior 
portion of S on which o is continuous. We now express the results in 
terms free from any system of axes. Let » denote the direction of the 
normal to S, in the sense agreed upon as positive. By the derivative of 





: with respect to 7, we mean the derivative at a point of S, in the di- 
rection of the positive normal, the codrdinates x, y, z of P being the 
variables. 


Theorem VI. I} the density o of the distribution on S is continuous at p, 
the normal derivative of the potential U approaches limits as P approaches 
p along the normal to S at p from either side. These limits are 


— 20 (p )+ [fez ws Y 


oo = + 2x0 (p n+ ([- ami bast 


These limits are approached uniformly as to p on any closed portion of S, 
containing no boundary points of S, on which the density is continuous. 


Subtracting the second limit from the first, we have 


ou 0U 
One. “ORL 





=— 470. 


The significance of this equation is that it enables us to determine the 
density when we know the potential, or even if we know only the 
normal derivatives of the potential, or the normal components of the. 
force. 

Derivatives in any Direction. Since the derivative of U in any fixed 
direction is a homogeneous linear function of the derivatives in the 
direction of two tangents and a normal, it follows that any such deriva- 
tive approaches a limit along the normal at a point p where the density 
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satisfies a Hélder condition. And more, that if S; is a closed part of S 
not containing boundary points of S, on which the density satisfies a 
uniform Hélder condition, the derivative on U in a fixed direction 
approaches its limits uniformly along normals at all points of S,. We 
shall now prove 


TheoremVII. Let o satisfy a Holder condition uniformly on S. Let V 
be a closed region of space partly bounded by S, but containing no boundary 
points of S, and such that a point P can approach S from only one side 
while remaining in V. Then the potential U of the distribution of density 
a on S ts continuously differentiable in V. 


We recall that this means (see p. 113) that if any one of the partial 
derivatives of U, say 


is defined on S in terms of its limiting values, then F (P) is continuous 
in the closed region V. Now we have seen in the previous chapter that 
F (P) is continuous at all points of free space, and such are all points 
of V except those on S. So it only remains to verify! that F (P) is con- 
tinuous at each point # of S. 


We observe first that there is a sphere o, about #, such that the 
points of V within o, are simply covered by the normals to S at points 
near p. This fact is a consequence of the theorem on implicit functions?. 
Let X, Y, Z, be the codrdinates of a point P of V, referred to axes 
tangent and normal to S at p. The equations of the normal at the point 
(€, 7, €) of S are 

BOS Oe Pe Ee Gus 

aa i 1 ; 
where ¢ = @ (&,7) is the equation of S referred to those axes. The normal 
will pass through (X, Y, Z) provided 


X=£—9;(2— 9), 
Y= a 94 9): 


We wish to know that these equations have exactly one solution (¢, 7) 
for each set of values of X, Y, Z, at least in some neighborhood of the 
origin. Now they have the solution (0,0) when X = Y = Z =0, and 





(1) 


1 Such verification is needed. The mere fact that a function, continuous 
in an open region bounded by a surface S, approaches continuous limiting values 
along normals, does not guarantee that the function is continuous at points 
of S. A simple example illustrating this situation in two dimensions is given by 

Quy 
PUP) = G+ 9" 
proach along the normals is uniform. 

2 See Oscoon, Lehrbuch der Funktionentheorie, Chap. II, § 5. 


The important element in the present case is that the ap- 
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because  (, 7) has continuous partial derivatives of the second 
order, the functional determinant 


ax oY 

OE’ OE ue 1 — % (2 — 9) + 2, — G:,(2 — 9) + OY, 
ax aya” 

ae can — Pen(Z —%) + PePqs 1- Py (2 — 9) +90 


is continuous in the neighborhood of #, and reduces to 1 when all the 
variables vanish. Thus the hypotheses of the theorem on implicit 
functions are satisfied, and there is a neighborhood N, and a neighbor- 
hood N, of the origin such that when (X, Y, Z) is in Nj, there is one 
and only one solution (&, 7) of the equations (1) in the neighborhood Nj. 
Any sphere o, about # and lying in N, will serve our purpose. 

Now let o, be diminished, if necessary, so that the difference between 
the value of F (P) at any point P of V in o, differs from its limit at the 


foot of the normal through P by less than 3: This is possible because 


of the uniformity of the approach of F (P) to its limiting values along 
normals to S. About a point of the normal at # we construct a sphere 
0,, interior to V and to o,, such that within it, F (P) varies by less than 


;. It follows that within the region covered by the normals to S, corres- 


ponding to the neighborhood N,, and meeting o,, F (P) differs from 
F (p) by less than e. As the reasoning holds for any e > 0, F (P) is con- 
tinuous at #, as was to be proved. 


6. The Potentials of Double Distributions. 


We consider surfaces S subject to the conditions imposed in § 4, 
and moments yu which are piecewise continuous. We study the potential 
of the double distribution 


Oat Oni , 
u={[adtas = [[rseoy Z tas, 
s iS 


S’ being the projection of S on the (&, )-plane. Here, if cos «, cos B, 
cos y are the direction cosines of the normal to S at g (&, m,¢), the normal 
derivative means © 








this may be written 





(2) So SE Be PE ey 


Ov yr 
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We notice first that U has a meaning when P is a point of S. For, 
taking «== =)7\=10} 


v=—f{u pes eb tt ds’. 
4 


If we apply the law of the mean for functions of two variables to the 
numerator of the integrand, remembering that g; and », vanish at the 
origin, and that qzr, :,, P,, are bounded in absolute value by M, 
we find that the numerator is bounded in absolute value by M (&? + 7?) 
= Mr’*. The integral is therefore convergent, by Lemmas IJ and III (b). 
The potential U is defined on S by the integral which represents it 
elsewhere, this integral, although improper, being convergent. 
However, U, thus defined, is discontinuous at the points of S, ex- 
periencing a finite break there — unless the density happens to vanish 
at the point of S considered. The problem can at once be reduced to the 





problem of simple distributions. For, the derivatives of 2 with respect 


to &, 7, € being the negatives of those with respect to x, y, z, U may be 
written 


a) 
(3) U=— ff poosa sg Fas — [J poosp 57 as 
aff iecess, Aviles 
S Oz Y 4 


so that U is the negative of the sum of two tangential derivatives of 
surface distributions and one normal derivative of a surface distribu- 
tion, with densities 


pecosae, yecosB, pcosy. 

Since @ (£, 7) has continuous derivatives of the second order, the cosines 
satisfy Holder conditions with exponent 1. The first two reduce to 0 
at p, and so, mu being bounded, their products by p also satisfy Hélder 
conditions at p. If w is continuous at p, wcosy is continuous at p, 
and this is sufficient in the case of the normal derivative for a limiting 
value. Hence we see that U approaches a limit as P approaches # along 
the normal to S at p if the moment is continuous there, from either side. 
The first two integrals are continuous. The limiting values of the third, 
on the other hand, are its value at p less 2ap(p) cosy, and plus 
22u(p) cosy, according as the approach is from the positive or 
negative side of S, by Theorem VI. But as cosy = 1 at #, this gives 
us the following result: 


Theorem VIII. As P approaches a point p of S along the normal to 
S at p, from either side, the moment p being continuous at p, the potential 
U of the double distribution on S approaches limits, given by 


U,=2xu(d)+U,, U_=—2mp($)+Uo. 
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On any closed portion of S containing no boundary points of S, on 
which w is continuous, these limits are approached uniformly. 

The last follows from the fact that the inequalities controlling the 
approach can be chosen independently of the position of p on the 
portion of S in question. It is a matter of mere detail to pick these up, 
and verify the fact. 

If we subtract the limiting values of U, we have 


U,—U_=4z2uy. 


Thus, knowing the limiting values of the potential, we are enabled to 
determine the moment. 

We may apply the same reasoning as that used in the proof of 
Theorem VII to establish 


Theorem IX. Let uw be continuous on S. Let V be a closed region of 
space partly bounded by S, but containing no boundary points of S, and 
such that a point P can approach S from only one side, while remaining 
in V. Then the potential U of the double distribution of moment uw on S 
is continuous in the closed region V, when defined on S by means of its 
limiting values. 

Normal Derivatives. For the existence of limits for the derivatives 
of the potential of a double distribution, more than continuity of the 
moment is required. We shall here confine ourselves to a study of the 
normal derivatives, which are the most important in potential theory, 
and derive two results concerning them. 

The first requires only the continuity of 
the moment, and although it does not assert 
the existence of a limit for a normal derivative, 
it asserts the existence of a limit for the dif- 
ference of the normal derivatives on opposite 
sides of S. Taking the axes in the usual tangent- 
normal position at #, we form the difference 
of the derivative of U with respect to z at the 
point P (0,0, z) and at the point T (0,0, —2z) 
(fig. 22). The distance gP we denote as usual 
by 7, and the distance gT we shall denote by #, so that 


Pa Ett (C— 22a 4+ (C— 2%, Ha r24+ (642), 


The difference of the derivatives is then 


D =z = else ($5). secy aS’, 


or, using the value (2) for the normal derivative, and carrying out the 
steps indicated, 
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p={{ul+—4-—3(4—-A)@4c¢-—29,—n9p) 
“i 


—3 (++) QC— Ey — n,) 2 ds’. 


Let us now reduce the moment at # to 0 by the subtraction of the 
potential of the double distribution on S with constant moment, namely 
the value of wat p. This potential is a constant times the solid angle sub- 
tended at P by S, and as we saw in Exercise 4, § 7, Chapter III (p. 69), 
may be regarded as analytic at interior points of S if we permit it to be 
many valued. In this case, the branches will differ by constants, and so 
the derivatives will be continuous. Hence the subtraction of such a 
potential will not affect the limit, as z approaches 0, of the difference D. 

We notice also that if the integral giving D were extended over 
S’ — o’, where o’ is a small circle about #, it would vanish in the limit 
as z approached 0. Thus without affecting the limit of D we may dssume 
that w vanishes at ~, and that the field of integration is an arbitrarily 
small circle about #. It follows that if the integral D’, with the same 
integrand as D, but extended over a circle o’ of radius a, tends to 0 
with a, uniformly as to z, the limit of D, as z approaches 0, will be 0. 
We now prove that this is the case. We write 


Psy or, Sar sy} 
Tr=Jfuaas’, 1—Sfpr.as’, Lo eallitidedS, 
oO oO oO 


y= Jf was’, 
0’ 
Asap er A= (E78) 4o= (75) oC Foe — 179) 


A= (q+ x) GE — FR, — 194) # 


The end will be attained if we show that the integrals J; approach 0 
with a, uniformly as to z. 


This may be done by the introduction of the distance g from P to 
the projection (&, 7) of ¢, 
gh hg wh 
Then 
ly V2 
ee ee, 
he Meee fot 
and if — 6<z< 6, 6 and a can be chosen so small that uniformly 
as to z in at interval, the ie on the right is less, say, than }. 


Mi\22—¢|, 


‘hen % $ and similarly ¢ > 5 ; 
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We now attack J,, using Lemma IV (c) and (b), and the law of the 
mean. 


— ’ —4f2z , 
1,=7{| A.4s'= Alea ata a+ 4) as’. 


Hence, since || [ Mr’?, r> 5 tS S, 


rl<lz 2m {{ Fas’ = 384M x { Se, 
| ils io Pe # Jivetal . 
), 














The integral is not greater in absolute value than 3, for any 2, as 
may be seen by using the substitution 7’ = z tan A. Hence, since mu ap- 
proaches 0 with a, it follows that J, does also, uniformly as to z. 


The remaining three integrals can be treated similarly. All are 
bounded quantities times #. Thus, lim D = 0. We formulate the re- 
sult in 


Theorem X. I} U is the potential of a double distribution on S with 
piecewise continuous moment w, and if the moment is continuous at the 
point p of S, then the difference between the derivatives of U in the direction 
of the positive normal to S at p, at two points of this normal equally distant 
from p, approaches 0, as the points approach p. In particular, if the 
derivative approaches O from one side, it does also from the other. 

Our second result on normal derivatives assures us that their limits 
exist on S, but under the more stringent hypothesis that the moment 
has continuous second derivatives with respect to € and 7 in a neighbor- 
hood of #, where & and 7 are the coérdinates of a variable point q of 
S with respect to a tangent-normal system of axes at #. We shall 
establish this by a method illustrating a different means of attack on the 
properties of potentials in the neighborhood of masses. 

We construct a right circular cylinder with the normal to S at p 
as axis, and with radius small enough so that the portion of S near p 
within the cylinder is included in the region on which u has continuous 
derivatives of second order. Let V be the portion of space within this 
cylinder, on the positive side of S, and otherwise bounded by a plane 
normal to the elements of the cylinder. If the radius of the cylinder is 
small enough, and the bounding plane is suitably chosen, V will be a 
regular region, and we may apply the divergence theorem to it. We 


change the variables in the divergence theorem to &, 7, £, and apply it 
to the functions 


Rao o> ayt 
X=UZE>P: eee Z=U5EF? 


the letters ~, y, 2 entering y being regarded as fixed. The function u 
is regarded as defined in V by means of its values on S, and the con- 
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vention that it shall be independent of ¢. It then has continuous partial 
derivatives of the second order in the closed region V. If P (x, y, 2) 


is in JV, = becomes infinite in V, and it is necessary to cut it out from 
the field of integration. We surround P by a small sphere a, with center 
at P. The divergence theorem then gives, since . satisfies Laplace’s 
equation in V — v, 


ee Ce la Ao ae | 
MWleecer+ 3 any * OC Boe 
a iy 4] ly 
=o 2 tes+ [abe 


where v denotes the region within a, and S is the surface bounding V. 
Let us investigate the integral over o. As the normal is understood to be 
directed outward from the region of integration, it is here into the 
sphere o, 7. e. toward the point P from which 7 is measured. Hence the 
normal ners el is the negative of the derivative with respect to 7, 





and so is -;. Accordingly 


[Juss a dygs FI aQ=4Anw. 


Suppose we now let o sheinle to the point P. The volume integral is 
: ; : 1 ; 
convergent, for since the derivatives of se with respect to &, 7, ¢, are 


the negatives of the derivatives with respect to x, y, z, the volume 
integral is the sum of three components of force due to volume distri- 
butions with continuous densities. Hence, as approaches mw (P), we 
have 


Ou ol Piri 01 ape or TT 
SI Ee OEY a Hy aneet ae ore |av= SJ «ar dS +4np(P). 


If we follow the same procedure with 





1 
Ou 1 _ Owl aoe 


Lee po rears = 3 


’ 


the integral over o vanishes in the limit, and we have 
Ou a1 seen 01 Ou Oo 1 
ff Vu) part Sif Fe Ob r a On Sri OC OC 7iav 
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Subtracting this identity from the preceding, we have 


(4) —[[[omtav=[[ug tas [ELE + 42m (P). 
V c S 


The volume integral is the potential of a volume distribution with co. 
tinuous density. It therefore has continuous derivatives throughout 
space. The second integral on the right is the potential of a surface dis- 
tribution with differentiable density, and so, by Theorem VII, has con- 
tinuous derivatives in V, except possibly where S cuts the cylinder, and 
certainly at all points of V near #. The last term on the right is con- 
tinuously differentiable throughout V. The first term on the right is 
the potential U of the double distribution we are studying, plus the 
potential of a double distribution on the rest of the surface bounding 
V, which is analytic near #, minus that due to the rest of S, also 
analytic near p. 

Hence U coincides with a sum of functions all of which are continuous- 
ly differentiable in a portion of V near p. As # may be any interior point 
of S, we may enunciate the following theorem, which includes the result 
we desired to establish. 


Theorem XI. If the moment yu of the double distribution on S has con- 
tinuous partial derivatives of second order on S, then in any region V, 
partially bounded by S, but containing no boundary points of S, and such 
that a point P of V can approach S only from one side while remaining 
in V, the partial derivatives of the potential U of the distribution, when 
defined on the boundary of V by thetr limiting values, are continuous in 
the closed region V. 


Exercise. 


Show that if P is exterior to V, the term — 47 (P) in formula (4) must be re- 
placed by 0, and if P is an interior point of the portion of S bounding V, it must be 
replaced by — 2x (P). Hence find again, on the hypothesis that # has continuous 
derivatives of second order, the results stated in Theorem VIII. 


7. The Discontinuities of Logarithmic Potentials. 


The treatment of logarithmic potentials can be carried out along 
lines parallel to the treatment employed for Newtonian potentials, and 
is in many respects simpler. However, their behavior can also be in- 
ferred directly from the behavior of Newtonian potentials. We proceed 
to substantiate this remark. 

We first show for the usual continuows logarithmic distributions 
what we have already seen to be the case for the logarithmic particle, 
namely that they are limiting cases of Newtonian potentials of dis- 
tributions, on or within finite sections of cylindrical surfaces, as these 
sections become infinitely long in both directions. 
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Let us examine the case of a volume distribution of density 
x =x (€, ), in a cylinder with elements parallel to the z-axis, whose 
trace on the (x, ¥)-plane is a regular plane region A. Let the cylinder 
be cut off by the planes z = — f,, z = B,. We are interested in the 
existence and character of the limiting sere 


Ce im} ff = dV+ c} =a, fe az|as + an 


where C is independent of the coédrdinates of the attracted particle at 
P (x, y, 0), though it will have to depend on f, and , if the limit is to 
exist. We carry out first the integration with respect to ¢. There is 
no difficulty in showing that the triple integral may be thus evaluated 
as an iterated integral, even when P is interior to A. If 7’ represents the 
projection of vy on the (x, y)-plane, that is, the distance from (&, 7) 
0 (x, ¥), 
Bo Bo 


[tacae f ee ae ee. 
= Fae “fp WEE = Bi + Wit? 


We must determine C so that the limit in the expression for U exists. Let 
c denote the value of the last integral when 7’ = 1. This is in harmony 
with the convention made for logarithmic potentials (p. 63). Then 
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and if C is taken as — c times the area of A, 
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where we have multiplied and divided the second factor in the logarithm 
by its conjugate. Now if P is confined to a bounded region, all the 
radicals in this expression approach 1 uniformly, and it follows that the 


logarithm approaches log 3 uniformly, and that the limit of the 


integral is the integral of the limit: 


C= SJaxlog 5 aS. 
‘A 
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Thus the logarithmic potential of a distribution over an area ts indeed a 
limiting case of a Newtonian potential, and a similar discussion will es- 
tablish the corresponding facts for simple and double logarithmic dis- 
tributions on curves. 

We remark that if the above potential is thought of as that of a 
logarithmic spread of surface density o, then o = 2%, and a similar 
situation exists with respect to distributions on curves. The amount of 
matter attracting according to the law of the inverse first power, in any 
area of the (x, y)-plane, is always to be understood as the amount of matter 
in a cylinder of height 2 whose trace is the given area, when the logarithmic 
potential is interpreted as a Newtonian potential, or as a limiting case 
of a Newtonian potential. 

The second question we have to consider, is whether—to keep to 
the case of the volume potential—the potential of the portion of the 
infinite distribution outside the planes z = — a and z = a, is continuous, 
together with its derivatives, in the (x, y)-plane. It is readily computed 


to be 
= JJ 2x log ——— a te 


The integrand is clearly continuous in €, 7, x, y, in any region which 
keeps these variables bounded and in which x is continuous. Therefore 
U’ is continuous in x and y in any bounded region. As for the deriva- 
tives with respect to x and y of the integrand, they will be found to be 
expressible as rational functions of x, y, €, and 7, and ja? + 7’2, whose 
denominators are products of powers of Ya? + 7’? and of (a+ ja?+7’2). 
Hence the derivatives of the integrand also are uniformly continuous 
when the variables are bounded, and it is the same with the derivatives 
of U’, 

Thus the logarithmic potentials are equal to the Newtonian potentials 
due to bounded sections of the corresponding infinite cylindrical distribu- 
tions, increased by continuous functions with continuous derivatives of 
all orders. 


As an example, the potential of the volume distribution we have 
considered, bounded by two parallel planes, satisfies at interior points, 
Poisson’s equation 


V2?U =—4ax. 
If U be regarded as the logarithmic potential 
1, 
U= f Jo log sas 
of a surface distribution on the plane region A, then 


V2U =— 2x0. 
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Exercises. 
1. Make a table of the properties, near the masses, of the logarithmic potentials 


1 1 Att dE 
U=ffog sas, U = f Alog = ds, U = f us log sds, 
¢ c 


corresponding to those derived for Newtonian potentials in the present chapter. 
2. Derive a few of these properties by the methods used in the chapter. 


For further information on the discontinuities of Newtonian poten- 
tials at points of the masses, the reader should consult above all the 
article of E. SCHMIDT, in Mathematische Abhandlungen H. A. SCHWARZ 
gewidmet, Berlin, 1914. The treatment given in POINCARE’s Potentiel 
Newtonien, Paris, 1899, may also be studied with profit. Further works 
on the subject may be found through the bibliographical indications at 
the end of the present volume. 


Chapter VII. 


Potentials as Solutions of Laplace’s Equation; 
Electrostatics. 


1. Electrostatics in Homogeneous Media. 


The fundamental law of electrostatics was discovered by CouLouMB}, 
and states that the force between two small charged bodies is proportional 
in magnitude to the product of the charges and inversely proportional to the 
square of thetr distance apart, 

ee 2, 
the force being one of repulsion or attraction according as the charges are 
of the same or opposite kinds. 

The constant of proportionality depends on the units employed. 
The unit of charge is usually so chosen in electrostatics that c= 1. 
In determining this unit, however, it is found that the medium present 
has an effect. Thus if the unit were determined in air at atmospheric 
pressure, the value of c would be found to rise by a fraction of one percent 
as the pressure was reduced toward 0. It is understood then, that the 
unit charge is such that two of them, a unit distance apart, repel with 
a unit force in vacuo. We shall consider in § 9 the effect of the medium 
or dielectric in which the charges are located. For the present we shall 
regard the space in which the charged bodies are placed as devoid of 
other matter. This will serve as a good approximation to actuality when 


1 Histoire et mémoires de 1’ Académie royale de sciences, Paris, 1785, pp. 569—577. 
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the charges are situated in air, with all different dielectric media at a 
considerable distance from the charges compared with their distances 
from each other. 

Couloumb’s law then agrees with Newton’s law, except for a reversal 
of the sense of the force. We shall have electrostatic potentials of the 
same form as the gravitational potentials. The reversal of sense in the 
force will be accounted for by agreeing that the force shall be the nega- 
tive of the gradient of the potential (see Chapter III, p. 53). 


Conductors. Materials differ in the resistance they offer to the motion 
of charges placed on them. A charge on a non-conductor, such as a piece 
of glass, will not change in distribution perceptibly, even when sub- 
jected to electric forces. On the other hand, charges on conductors, 
among which are metals, move under any changes in the field of force in 
which the conductors are placed. A conductor may be defined as a body, 
a charge on which cannot be in equilibrium, if there is any electric 
force at any point of the body. The charge will be so distributed as to 
produce a field exactly neutralizing that in which the conductor is 
placed. 

If the conductor was initially uncharged, it nevertheless appears to 
possess charges when introduced into a field of force. This is accounted 
for by the assumption that the conductor originally had equal and 
opposite charges, distributed with equal and opposite densities, so that 
they produced no effect. The production of a field of force in the con- 
ductor, by changing its position to one where there are forces, or by 
bringing charges into the neighborhood of the conductor, separates these 
charges, and produces the distribution which annihilates the field in the 
conductor in the manner indicated. The charges which appear because 
of the field are called induced charges, and their total amount is 0. If the 
conductor was originally charged, the induced charges are superposed, 
and the total charge remains unchanged by the addition of the induced 
charges. Since there is no force in a conductor when equilibrium is es- 
tablished, Gauss’ theorem (p. 43) indicates that there are no charges 
in the interior. This is born out experimentally. We recapitulate: 

In an electrostatic field, the potential is constant throughout each con- 
ductor, and there are no charges in the interiors of the conductors. There will, 
in general, be induced charges on the surfaces of the conductors. The total 
charge on each conductor is independent of the inducing field. 


2. The Electrostatic Problem for a Spherical Conductor. 


. 

So far, potential theory has appeared in the light of the theory of 
certain distributions of matter acting in accordance with Newton’s law, 
the distributions being given. The last two chapters were concerned with 
a derivation of properties needed for a change of point of view, and 
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from now on, the potential theory will take on more the aspect of the 
theory of Laplace’s equation. 

In order to determine the electrostatic distribution of a given charge 
ona spherical conductor, new methods are not needed. At the same time, 
we approach the question from the new point of view, since in other 
problems, we cannot, as a rule, know the distribution from simple con- 
siderations of symmetry, or on the basis of knowledge already gained 
of distributions which satisfy all the requirements. The spherical con- 
ductor will thus illustrate a general problem of electrostatics. 

We formulate the problem as follows. We have a sphere of radius a, 
whose center we take as origin of codérdinates. We first determine the 
potential and then the density of a charge E in equilibrium on the 
sphere, from the following data: 

a) UG ="const, ” 0 je 42," V*O = 0, "te <0; 

b) U is everywhere continuous; 

c) the derivatives of the first order of U are everywhere continuous, 
except for 9 = @; here they satisfy the equation 

0U OU 
an, On_ 


o being the surface density of the distribution ; 





=— 40, 


d) 9U — Eas 0 becomes infinite. 


We shall seek a solution of this problem on the assumption that 
U is a function of 9 only. It will appear later (p. 218, Ex. 1) that the 
solution is unique. Either by substituting U = U(@) in Laplace’s equa- 
tion, or by borrowing the form of that equation in spherical codrdinates 
from § 3, we find that it takes the form 


Se meando 
(Uae ay ath eo 
We find, accordingly, from (a), that 
ea = U Sse Coe, LOTE 0 > 05 
The condition (d) then shows that cj = 0 and c, = — E. Accordingly, 
f b) and (a), 
rom (b) an (a) igend anos 
Q 
5 
U — Te Q a a. 


This gives the potential. The density is determined by (c). This gives 
E E 
Sh ed toes IE or OS er pte © 
The density is thus constant. As a check, we notice that its integral 
over the surface of the sphere gives the total charge. 
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Exercises. 

1. Determine, as a solution of Laplace’s equation with suitable auxiliary con- 
ditions, the potential of a double distribution on the surface of a sphere. Assume 
that the potential is a function of the distance from the center only, and that the 
total moment is a given quantity M. 

2. Determine, by the method of this section, the potential of a hollow sphere 
of radii a and b, of constant density x. Compare the results with Exercise 11, § 3, 
Chapter III (p. 57). 


8. General Codérdinates. 


For the treatment of special problems, suitable coérdinate systems 
are well nigh indispensable. The fact that the surface of the sphere, in 
the last section, is given by setting 9 equal to a constant, was a great 
help. We shall be justified if we devote some attention to codrdinate 
systems in general, with the main object of finding a means of express- 
ing V?U in terms of any given coérdinates in a simple manner. 

Unless the reader is already somewhat familiar with the subject, he 
may find it helpful to illustrate for himself the following developments 
in the case of spherical codérdinates, of which the simplest analytic 
description is given by the equations 


(1) %=osingcos?, y=esingsin’, 2z=eocost. 


In an analogous way we define a system of coérdinates in general by 
the equations 


(2) % =f (94,92; 93)> Y = 8 (91) Yo 4s); z= (9,92, 93)- 


We shall suppose that the functions /, g, # are continuously differentiable 
for any values of the variables considered, and that they are solvable 


for 9, Ye, 93: 
9, = 4, (*, 4,2), J2 = 72 (*, 9,2), 93 = 93 (%, ¥, 2). 


Then to a point (x, y, z) of space, or of a region of space where the nec- 
essary conditions are fulfilled, there corresponds a set of values of 
1» 92» 93, and to a set of values of 9, g, 93, there corresponds a point 
(x, y, 2) of space. 

A geometric picture of the system of codrdinates 9, g», 93 is possible 
(fig. 23). Suppose we regard g, as constant, and allow g, and q, to vary. 
Then the equations (2) are the parametric equations of a surface, which 
we shall call a g,-surface. To different values of g, correspond different 
surfaces. We thus have a family of g,-surfaces, to each of which is at- 
tached a value of gs. Similarly, we have a family of g,-surfaces, and a 
family of ¢,-surfaces. When values are assigned to %,» J, and g,, these 
values pick out surfaces, one from each family, and their intersection 
gives the point whose codrdinates are (g,, g2, g3). On the other hand, if 
a point is given, the three surfaces on which it lies, one from each family, 
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determine the values of the three coérdinates. Of course this is based on 
the assumption that the surfaces are well behaved, and intersect pro- 
perly. Thus, if at a point, the surfaces, one from each family through 
that point, intersected ina curve through that point, the point would not 
be determined by the codrdinates. Such inconveniences cannot arise 
if the curves in which the pairs of surfaces intersect meet at angles 
which are the faces of a trihedral angle which is not flat, 7. e. if the 
functional determinant 









Ox Oy O28 
04,’ 04,’ Ody gy ~const. 
(3) 0 (%, ¥, 2) aes Ox Oy Oz Jez const. 
9 (41, I Ys) Ogs) dacog,. |" 
Ox Oy Oz 
ES ee in A Gr 
0q3’ O95’ O95 Fig. 23. 





is not 0, for its rows are direction ratios of these three curves. We assume 
that it is not 0; this amounts to the condition already mentioned, that 
the equations (2) be solvable for q,, 2, qs. 

The curves given by (2) when g, and q, are held constant, that is, 
the intersections of g,-surfaces and g,-surfaces, are curves along which 
g, alone varies. We call them g,-curves. Similarly, we have q,-curves 
and g,-curves. If g,, 9,, 3 are functions of a single variable ¢, the equa- 
tions (2) give us the parametric equations of a curve. We shall find use- 
ful, expressions for the differentials of x, y, z and of the length of arc s 
of such a curve. The first follow at once from (2): 

dx = saath is sda, + 5* das, 
(4) dy = 5” dg, + 5% da, +52 aQs, 
Oz 
O49 
The square of the differential of arc is the sum of the squares of these: 


(5) ds? =Q,dqi+Q,4q3 + Q34q3 
+ 20.3 492 493 + 2031 49349, + 201249, 492, 


) Oz 
dz = dq, + 55-44% a ag.0 is: 


a Oz Ox O dy oO dz 0 
Ox \2 Oy \2 z\2 % Ox y Oy Zz Oz 
Oily) ener Clo ae ta + a8e + 3e80 

None of the quantities Q,, Q,, Q, vanish, for then one of the rows of the 
functional determinant (3) would consist of vanishing elements, and 
the determinant would vanish. 

From (5) we obtain the differentials of arc of the coérdinate curves, 
measured in the Sense of increasing values of the codrdinates, by allow- 
ing one alone to vary at a time: 


(6) ds, = VQ,4%, ds. = V02 492, ds, = VQ 493. 
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From (4) we find the direction cosines of these curves: 


LOE EL EEL ONE: POEL ROR! LOGS BR 
O4s , oh > oh 3 BLY > vie ? aly 3 043 > 04s ’ A 
V2. Wr VQ ¥Q2 WQ2 Ve V2, V@s IQs 
and from these, we find the cosines of the angles @,3, W3;, @j., between 
the pairs of coérdinates lines: 
Qos Qs1 O12 


COS Wo3 = 10.0, COS Ws, 10.0," COS @45 ae 
In spherical and cylindrical codrdinates, these quantities vanish — that 
is, the codrdinate curves, and hence also the codrdinate surfaces, meet 
at right angles (except at points where the functional determinant 
vanishes). Such systems of codrdinates are called orthogonal systems, 
and from now on, we shall confine ourselves to orthogonal systems. 
Accordingly, we shall have Q.5 = Qs, = Q3, = 0. 














(7) 














Exercises. 


1. Determine the points at which the functional determinant (3) is 0, in the 
case of spherical codrdinates, and note that (a) at such points the codrdinate sur- 
faces cannot be said to meet at right angles, and (b) that such points do not 
uniquely determine the codrdinates, even under the restriction of the usual in- 
equalities OS O9S27,0S 9 <22. 


2. Show that the condition for orthogonality can also be expressed in the forrfi 


OH Ofte, OSt oes 
Ox 0% oy oy 


9: 995 


ae 7 Oz 


=0, i+);. 

There are two quantities which we now wish to know in terms of Q,, Qs, 
and Q3;. The first of these is the absolute value of the functional de- 
terminant (3). If we square that determinant according to Laplace’s 
rule! we find 











| a ( 2) 2 ° Ore Qs: | 
as ¥, . 
| 0 (4, qa» Ys) | Ores Oz ? Qo3 ’ 
. : Qsis Ors, Qs \ 
and hence, since our system is orthogonal, 
_O(%, ¥, 2) 
8 
, O(¢y: Je, qs) = 10; 0205 Qs Q3. 


The second quantity for which an expression in terms of Q,, Q,, and 
Q, is desired is 


Dae 7/[ Pe 2) Lf [DEAE al Beek 


aie ri La (91, %2) 8 ({1, 9s) 











* See, for instance BOcHER’s Introduction to Higher Algebra, Chap. II, § 9. 
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This we transform “i the readily verified algebraic identity 


b, c |2 Pu 
| = rp H@EE FAR + 


— (aa + dB + cy)?, 




















vit: 


with the result 
(9) Dy = 10102 — O25 = V1 92. 


Expressions for Gradient, Divergence, Curl and Laplacian in General 
Coérdinates. In general systems of coérdinates it is usually convenient 
to express a vector at a point in terms of its components in the directions 
of the codrdinate lines at that point. We have seen that the gradient 
of a scalar function is a vector which is independent of any system of 
axes. If we allow the (x, y, z)-axes to have the directions of the coérdi- 
nate curves at P, for the moment, we have for the gradient of U at P, 


(32 0U e) = (Ze 0U a5) 


Ox? Oy’ Oz Os, Os¢? Os,/” 
or, using the expressions (6), 
hme Mes a. 1 oU 
10 ad. =VU = oe ee ee es ee 
os hia Od,” VQ, 292’ VQs 7m) 


the components being along the codrdinate lines. 


The quantities Q,, Q,, Q; are given, in the expressions following (5), 
in terms of 9,, 9, 93. It is often convenient to have them in terms of 
x, y and z. This can now be accomplished by means of the above ex- 
pression for the gradient. In fact, if we set U = q in (10), we have 


] 
Figitet, | Bo 1p" 0). 
v BT (= 


1 : : 
Thus ie appears as the magnitude |Vq,| of the gradient of q,, 


v1 
whose value is 
_Wfenyy (enV (en 
Pal = Var) + (ap) + Ge) 
Thus, if we know the coérdinates g; in terms of x, y, z, the desired 
expressions are 











1 1 1 
(11) Q1= Wa?’ C2= Wat’ Cs =H apt 
We next seek the expression for the divergence of a given vector 
field. Let W (W,, W,, W,) denote a vector field, specified in terms of 
its components in the direction of the codrdinate curves. We may find 
an expression for the divergence of this field by the methoe of Exer- 
cise 5, § 5, Chapter II (p. 39). That is, we start from the definition 


SJ W,4S 





divW = 
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where V is the volume of a regular region R containing the fixed 
point P, the divergence at which is defined; S is its bounding surface, 
and the limit is to be taken as the maximum chord of R approaches 0. 
By the use of the divergence theorem it can be shown that in case the 
field is continuously differentiable in a neighborhood of P the limit 
exists, and actually gives the divergence (see p. 39, especially Exer- 
cise 5). Under these circumstances we may take for the regions em- 
ployed, any convenient shape. We shall suppose that R is bounded 
is a pair of codrdinate surfaces from each of the three families: g, = 4, 

= 4+ Amy, G= 4%, 9 = + Ady, 93 = 43, J3 = 43 + Aas. We 
oon evaluate the above limit. First we have to compute the surface 
integral. To do this, we shall need to know the area 4 S of an element 
of the g,-surface, bounded by g,-curves and g,-curves. For this we have 
the formula from the Calculus? 

G2+45 9 +4, 
AS = J J Dy. 49,492, 

where D,, is the expression for which we found the value (9). The re- 
sult of employing the law of the mean in this integral is the expression 


AS = ¥0,0. 49 49, 


which will form the basis for the surface integrals in the computation 
of the divergence. Similarly, the expression for the volume of R is 


7 V0,0203 49, 492 495. 


Consider now the integral of the normal component of the field 
over the face g, = a, of the region R. Since W,, = — Wg, this is the 
negative of 


SJ W.aS =lim SW, AS = lim YW, V0.0, 49, 49 
@,+Aa, a,+da, 


= Jf i Ws 12102 49, qq. 


a, a, 


If we form the same integral for g, = a, + Aa,, and subtract the above 
from it, we shall have the integral of the normal component of the field 
over two opposite faces of the region: 


4,+A a, a,+4a, 


A 1G. Oshewnbaiy ai [W, 10: Qs lees} dq, 4, 
— {[W% 101 Q2 Jo=as — |W, V0: 0)=e:\ Aa, Aa,, 


\ Qs=43+ day, q3=4; 


a, 


1 Oscoop, Advanced Calculus, p. 66, (7) and p. 269, Ex. 3. 
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where we have employed the law of the mean for integrals. Using 
also the law of the mean for differences, we reduce this to 


fs) ae 
aM 10, 02! Aa, Aa, Aa,, 
3 


in which the variables ¢,, ¢., ¢; have mean values corresponding to some 
point in R. 

If we now add the corresponding expressions for the other pairs of 
faces in the g,-surfaces and the g,-surfaces, divide by the expression 


= 10,0203 4a, Aa, Aa, obtained above, for the volume of R, and 
pass to the limit as 4a,, Aa,, Aa, approach 0, we find 


(12) divW =V-W 
1 0 — 0 0 a 
= Vo.0;04| Bq; 1020 Wa + 39, 19001 Wa + Ge, 10102 Ma]. 


It is true that for this expression all that is required of W is the 
existence of its derivatives of first order. We have supposed that they 
are continuous. But the existence of the derivatives of Q,, Q2, Qs is 
also implied, and this means a requirement not explicitly made. We shall 
assume that the derivatives involved exist and are continuous. Usually 
the codrdinate systems employed are those in which the functions 
Q,, Q2, Qs are analytic in their arguments. 





We are now able to find easily the expression for the Laplacian of 
U in terms of general codrdinates. As it is the divergence of the gradient 
of U, we have at once, from (10) and (12), 


(13) ANI al sas a ks 
¥Q19293 LO% Q, 0% 7) Q2 O42 





210% ah 
ap ia Qs 9493 

As an application, let us find the Laplacian of U in spherical co- 
ordinates. We identify g, with 0, g, with , gs with @. The square of the 
differential of arc can be found by geometric considerations, or from 
the equations (4) and (5), and is 

ds? =do? + o’ sin? b dg? + oe’? d&, 
so that 
Q=1, Q=esin’?d, Q3;= 9". 

We have, accordingly, by (13), 


(14) PU=aa5 ls (¢? sind <) eRe: mal +35 (sin? 35)| 


0 aU 1 02?U 1 0 Sy 
Bane aaah o? sin? d 0g? a oe? sin } 55 (sin Sy 





an 
ae) 
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Exercises. 
3. Express the Laplacian of U in terms of cylindrical coérdinates, @, 9, 2: 
x*=ocosp, y=osing, %4=2. 

4. Check, by the formula (12), the expression for the divergence in spherical 
coérdinates obtained in Exercise 6, § 5, Chapter II (p. 39). 

5. Ring Coérdinates. The equations 

sin us padlt s sinh 4 

—_— whe = 
coshA+ cosy ’ coshA + cosp ” 





X =F COSQs “Vi 7s, 2 — 


define x, y, z as functions of J, u, y. Show that the g-surfaces are meridian planes 
through the z-axis, that the j-surfaces are the toruses whose meridian sections 


are the circles 
#2 + 22—2xcothA+1=0, 


and that the y-surfaces are the spheres whose meridian sections are the circles 
a+ 224 2ztanu—1=0. 


Show that the system is orthogonal, except at points where the functional de- 
terminant (3) vanishes, and find these points. Finally, show that 


dj? + dy? 
ae 2 
Led | sinh? 4 ag), 
and, accordingly, that 
20 — ola ( a + ( =) + snr je 
yr U = 313 \ ahidsduliA saat anemia 





4. Ellipsoidal Coérdinates. 


As an illustration of coérdinate systems, we choose ellipsoidal 
codrdinates. We shall then make use of them in the discussion of the 
conductor problem for an ellipsoid. We start with a basic ellipsoid, 

x2 y2 22 
(15) Mit acis ener ce, 
a b € 
and form the functions 
ae y2 22 
IAS) Siaaarhs bi4+s z eos —1, 
y (s) = (a? + s) (6 + s) (? +5). 


The equation f(s) = 0, when s has any fixed value not a root of 
p (s), represents a central quadric surface, and for various values of s, 
a family of such surfaces. The sections of these surfaces by each of the 
coérdinate planes are conic sections with the same foci, and the family 
of surfaces is called a confocal family. When s is very large and positive, - 
the surface is a large ellipsoid of nearly spherical form. As s decreases, 
the ellipsoid shrinks, the difference in its axes becoming more pro- 
nounced. For s = 0, the ellipsoid reduces to the basic ellipsoid (15). The 
surface continues to be an ellipsoid as long ass > — c2. Ass approaches 
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—c*, the semi-axes of the ellipsoid approach ya —¢, V b2— c?, 0, 
that is, the ellipsoid approaches the flat elliptical surface 


2 2 
(16) ee ye a als z=0, 


—¢2 = 





having swept out all the rest of space. 


When s becomes slightly less than — c?, the quadric surface be- 
comes a hyperboloid of one sheet, at first very close to the portion of the 
(x, y)-plane outside the elliptic surface (16). As s goes from — c? to 
— 6?, this hyperboloid expands, sweeping out all the rest of space 
except for the points of its limiting form, which is a portion of the 
(%, z)-plane bounded by a hyperbola, namely 





x2 22 
sds 2 yy =0, 


a—be kk = 


(17) 


As s decreases from —b? to —a?, the surface passes from the com- 
plementary portion of the (x, z)-plane, as a hyperboloid of two sheets, 
to a limiting form which is the entire (y, z)-plane, having swept through 
the whole of space except for the points of its limiting positions. 

Thus for any point (x, y, z) not in a coérdinate plane, and, in lim- 
iting forms, for points in these planes, there is an ellipsoid of the family, 
a hyperboloid of one sheet of the family, and a hyperboloid of two 
sheets of the family, which pass through the point. It looks as if we 
might have here three sys- 
tems of surfaces which 
could functionascoérdinate 
surfaces, one of which is 
the basic ellipsoid. This is 
indeed the case. The values 
of s giving the members 
of the confocal system are 
the roots of the cubic 


f(s) p(s) =0. 


We have just had geometric 
evidence that this equation 
has three real roots, A, pu, 
andy, distributed as follows Fig. 24. 


(18) —@lrvs—-Psws-—Cesd. 





The fact admits an immediate verification by considering the variation 
of the function # (s) as s ranges from — © to + 00 (fig. 24). The equa- 
tion f (s) p (s) = 0 has the same roots as f (s) = 0, except that the in- 
finities of / (s) may be additional roots of the first equation. These occur 
at the end-points of the intervals (18), and as the roots of f (s) » (s) = 0 
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vary continuously with x, y, z, we see thus that this equation has, in 
fact, the roots distributed as stated. 

We thus find that the system of confocal quadrics may be regarded 
as a system of A-surfaces, which are ellipsoids, a system of y-surfaces, 
which are hyperboloids of one sheet, and a system of y-surfaces, which 
are hyperboloids of two sheets, and we may take/, uw, » as a system of 
coérdinates. A point in space, except possibly for certain points in the 
coérdinate planes, determines uniquely a set of values of A, uw, v. Let us 
see if, conversely, a set of values of 4, uw, 7, in the intervals (18), de- 
termines a point in space. Expressing the determining cubic in fac- 
tored form, we have, since the coefficient of s* is — 1, 


19) fe) =2#E+9 (+9 +R (+5) (+5) 
+ 2 (a +s) (#% +s) — 9(9) =— (8 — 4) 6 —m) (8-9). 








From this, we find by putting s = — a?, — b?, — c?, successively, 
o _ (42 +A) (a2? + mw) (a + 9) 2. C44 C44) +» 
Xo (a? a b?) (a2 = c?) , se (a2 a b?) (b? az c?) ? 
(20) 





peli tre +aesn 
(a? — c®) (b? — c*) 

Each set of values ofA, uw, » determines thus, not one, but eight points, 
symmetrically situated with respect to the (x, y, z)-planes. This diffi- 
culty can be avoided by an introduction of new coérdinates, like those 
given by the equations gj =a? +4, qi) =b? + yu, q3=c,+», with 
the understanding that g, shall have the same sign as *#, etc., or also 
by the introduction of elliptic functions. However, we shall not do this 
at this point, for our application will deal only with functions which 
are symmetric in the (x, y, z) planes, and it will not be necessary to 
distinguish between symmetric points. 

The coérdinates/, u, v are known as ellipsoidal codrdinates. We shall 
now show that the system is orthogonal. The components of the gradient 
of/ are its partial derivatives with respect to x, yand z. We find these by 
differentiating the equation defining /, f(A) = 0: 


apn, 2 
f() or + oo =O 





where 
? & deat x2 2 22 
f(a) = (+72 (@F+/72 (@+ aA" 
Accordingly, 
Qx 2° Q2z 
21 a a A oe NN a ge gS oa 
(21) Pa=( (®t APO’ tara’ ata a): 


V wandV» being found by substituting w and » for A. The condition for 
the orthogonality of the A-surfaces and the u-surfaces, is, in accordance 
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with Exercise 2, §3 (p. 180), 
Pe yt 22 


@ra@ +H) TODS @tH e+ 9 


from which we have dropped the factor AGKAne This factor is certainly 


different from 0 at all points off the coérdinate planes. We omit a con- 
sideration of the orthogonality at points of these planes, though it does 
not break down at all of them. We see that the above condition is 
fulfilled at other points by subtracting the equations / (4) = 0, f (u) = 
defining 4 and p: 


2 y2 2 be 
Q-)lerTeiw + esaere + eenereA” 


Thus, ifA and yw are distinct, the condition for orthogonality is fulfilled, 
and A = y is only possible on a codrdinate plane, in fact, on the boundar- 
tes of the limiting areas (16) and (17). One shows similarly that the 
other sets of surfaces are orthogonal. 


Our object is now to find Laplace’s equation in ellipsoidal coérdi- 
nates. It is all a question of the quadratic form (5) for ds*. We use the 
expressions (11). By (21), 

4 x 4 
Polere t weet wel 7a 
(V 4)? and (Vv)? being found by the substitution of u and » for A. But we 
should like to have these coefficients expressed in terms ofA, uw, v alone. 


This can be done by differentiating the identity (19) with respect to s 
and substituting 2, uw, v, for s, successively. We find 


(VAP? = 


f(s) (8) + #(s) (8) 
— (s—A) (sn) — (8-4) (s—») — (sw) (5—»), 
, (A — w) (A—») 7) — ~ (A= 2) (u—) 
licen mae hee ete 
fy) =—- Se 


With these values the quadratic form becomes 
aA du a 
a hp) (a Merve yee ee 
(22) ast = (Q—n) A—9) (Se) + - Me — 9) (e 
Cee 
FE (eS ( 7) 
+=) — 9) (5 


A simplification suggests itself, namely the introduction of new coérdi- 
nates defined by the differential equations 
dh du dy 


Gp ciate RA Sih ht pS ee 5 Digg saith 
ea taE ) a8 Ppl oueak 4 bod Bpesih) + 2V90) 
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The differential of arc is then given by 
(24) ds?=(A—p) (A—0) d+ (A—p) (u—0) da + (A—9) (u—9) ae? 


Such a change of codrdinates does not affect the system of codrdi- 
nate surfaces, since each of the coérdinates is a function of but one of 
the old. We shall employ the following solutions of the differential equa- 
tions (23): 

1 f ds Lf as lf ds 


ae = —=, = ass 5 C= — 
2) §2)iga’ "2 ) ie 2 J 19®) 








By (8), the absolute value of the functional determinant (3) is 
(A—p)(A—»)(u—»), 


and this vanishes only on the ellipse (16) or the hyperbola (17), where 
the equality sign is used in those relations. 


The Laplacian of U is given by 


1 0?U aU 
28) PU = Gaga gan |) ae + A Ge 
0?U 
+ 1 — g) =) 
Exercise. 


Develop the notion of general codrdinates in the plane. Develop elliptic co- 
ordinates. 


5. The Conductor Problem for the Ellipsoid. 


For the solution of the problem of finding the distribution of a 
charge in equilibrium on an ellipsoidal conductor?, we have the condi- 
tions, analogous to those for the spherical conductor, 


a) U = const;~. A= 0, 
PAU = '0, 0<A; 
b) U is everywhere continuous; 


c) the derivatives of the first order of U are continuous everywhere 
except for A = 0, where they satisfy the equation 


0U gu. .. 4 - 
i Vo 
d) o0U +E as g becomes infinite, 0? = x2 4+ y? 4 2°, 


s 


1 For historical indications with respect to the potentials of ellipsoidal surface 
distributions and of solid ellipsoids, see the Encyklopadie der Mathematischen 
Wissenschaften, II A 7b, BuRKHARDT-MEyeER, § 15. 
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Let us see if there is a solution of Laplace’s equation depending only 
ond. If there is, it will reduce to a constant on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
as it should. If U depends only on A, or, what amounts to the same 


thing, only on é, the expression (26) shows that it must satisfy the 
equation 
aU 
ae 0, whence U=AE+ B. 


The constants are now determined by (d). Comparing the coefficients 
of s in the identity (19), we find 
Atptrv=e—(?@+2+4 c), 
As yw and » are bounded, 4 becomes infinite with o, and lim 4 male 
Moreover, 


(c? + s)®? < p(s) < (a? + 5)8, 
and hence 


1 ds 1 ds 1 1 
z| Se ay 5 St. 03 a Sie 
(a2 +s)? (c2? + s)? ya+a ye+a- 
a A 


It follows that lim /4£ = 1, and hence that lim @¢ = 1. Hence 














lim @U = lim; U =1im(A+ 2). 


g 
If this limit is to exist and equal E, we must have A = E and B=0. 


‘Thus 
“We 


SA, 





ae 


(27) 


Hoe =; 





aa 


the second formula resulting from condition (b) and the fact (a) that 
U = const. in the interior of the ellipsoid. 

We have thus found a function which satisfies all the stated con- 
ditions in the interior of each octant. But U is obviously continuous and 
continuously differentiable inj, and A is a continuous and continuously 
differentiable function of x, y,z, for a root of an algebraic equation, 
whose leading coefficient is constant, is a continuous function of the 
coefficients, and is continuously differentiable in any region in which 
it does not coincide with another root. But the points at which roots 
of the equation /(s) y (s) =0 coincide are on the bounding curves of (16) 
and (17). Thus U is continuous, with its derivatives of first order, also on 
the codrdinate planes, except on these curves. We shall see (Theorem VI, 
Chapter X) that solutions of Laplace’s equation on two sides of a 
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smooth surface, on which the solutions and their normal derivatives 
agree, form a single function satisfying Laplace’s equation both near and 
on the surface. The doubtful curves are then cared for by Theorem XIII, 
Chapter X. Thus the values of U in the various octants form a single 
function, which really meets the conditions of the problem. 
It remains to determine the density. As U is constant in the interior 

of the conductor, condition (c) becomes 

0U Lode But bk on 

ink; te or =~ dx On, 82g Om’ 








as is seen by the rule for differentiating an integral with respect to a 
limit of integration. The outward normal points in the direction of the 
A-curve, so that by (22) 

(A— pw) (A— ») a4 (A) 
ee! and hence a 2 Va 2 

If we put this value, for A = 0, in the expression for o just obtained, we 
find the result 


(28) c= 


dn? = 


en 
4nx\ur : 
The problem is completely solved, if we are content with a formula! 
But here curiosity should be encouraged rather than the reverse, and 
discontent is in order. How does the charge distribute itself ? The pro- 
duct wy is the value, for A =0, of one of the symmetric functions of 
the roots of the equation determining the ellipsoidal coérdinates. Let us 
find its value in terms of the coefficients. We compare the coefficients 
of s in the identy (19): 
— (uy +vA+dp) 
= x2 (0? + o) + a ie* + a*) + 2 (a? + b?) Cae (b? c2 a c2 a? -- a2 b?) 
- cit ASRS ak Cnet 8 ey 2 ee cisek ee 
= at bet | (gah eet gr ee) haan) — (ae Pa tal 
as 1 1 ] x y? 2 x? y2 22 
sm tel Gs ot mecha) daatgethas ea) om (Gachareee 
Hence, on the surface of the ellipsoid 4 = 0, 
x2 y2 22 
pv =a? bt ct (S+H+ =). 
The equation of the plane tangent to the ellipsoid at (x, y, 2), is 
* 
(X—*) 2+ (Y¥-y e+ @-)4=0, 


and the distance of this plane from the center is 
x y? 28 . 
pigs ee 2 Cree | 
eras ; whence ee + oe + a = ?° 


at b4 cf 
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Collecting the results, we reduce (28) to 


E 
(29) ele Ser ag p, 
or, the density of the charge at any point of the ellipsoid is proportional 
to the distance from the center of the tangent plane at that point. 


Since the tangent planes to two similar and similarly placed ellip- 
soids have, at the points where they are pierced by any ray from their 
center, distances from the center which are in the constant ratio of the 
dimensions of the ellipsoids, we may also picture the distribution of the 
charge as follows. Imagine a slightly larger similar and similarly placed 
ellipsoid, and think of the space between the two ellipsoids filled with 
homogeneous material of total mass £. The thickness of this layer of 
material gives an approximate idea of the density, for the distance 
between tangent planes at corresponding points differs from the distance 
between the ellipsoids, measured perpendicularly to one of them at the 
point in question, by an infinitesimal of higher order. If now the outer 
ellipsoid shrinks down on the inner one, always remaining similar to it, 
and the material between them remaining homogeneously distributed, 
we shall have in the limit a distribution of the material which has the 
density of the charge in equilibrium on the conductor. 


It will be observed that the density is greatest at the ends of the 
longest diameter, and least at the ends of the shortest diameter. This 
illustrates the tendency of a static charge to heap up at the points of 
greatest curvature}. 


Exercises. 
1. Check the result (29) by integrating the density over the surface of the ellip- 
soid. 


2. On the assumption that the density varies continuously with the form of 
the ellipsoid, show that the density of a static charge on a circular lamina of 
radius a at a distance g@ from the center is given by 


yt? bea ha B 
- 40a Yat oF 


3. Find the potential of the above lamina at points of its axis (a) by specializ- 
ing the result (27), and (b) by finding the integral of the density times the recip- 
rocal of the distance. Reconcile the two results. Beware an error which intro- 
duces a factor 4! 


4. Show that if the ellipsoid is a prolate spheroid, and we pass to the limit 
as the equatorial radius approaches 0, the limiting distribution is that of a material 
straight line segment of constant linear density. Thus find again the result on 
the equipotential surfaces of Exercise 1, page 56. 


1 In fact, the density of charge on the ellipsoid is proportional to the fourth root 
ol the total curvature of the surface. 
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6. The Potential of the Solid Homogeneous Ellipsoid. 


Let us now consider a solid homogeneous ellipsoid (15), of density is 
By Exercise 3 (p. 39) the volume cut out from this ellipsoid by a conical 
surface with vertex at the center and cutting out an element 4S from 


the surface is 
AV = 3 [ros (n, r)dS= 3] Pas. 


where # is the perpendicular from the center to the plane tangent to 
the ellipsoid at the variable point of integration. The volume cut out 
by the same cone from a similar and similarly placed pore whose 
dimensions are “, times those of the basic ellipsoid, is u® times the 
above quantity, or 


=" f PodSo, 
AS, 


where we have introduced a subscript in order to emphasize the fact 
that the integration is over the surface of the basic ellipsoid. The 
volume cut out by the same cone from the region between two ho- 
mothetic ellipsoids u = 1, u = Uz is 





Av =* dS, =u2p, Au AS», 


AS, 


where we have used the laws of the mean for differences and for inte- 
grals. We should like, however, to have this element of volume ex- 
pressed in terms of the values of the functions involved at a point 
within the element of volume. We notice that for points on the same ray 
from the center, the values of , for two ellipsoids, are proportional to 
the dimensions of the ellipsoids, so that on the ellipsoid u = u, = up. 
Also, for the element of surface of this ellipsoid, we have, A S = “A a 
Hence 


AV =+pASAu. 
u 
Armed with this implement, we may now find the potential of a 


solid ellipsoid, or, more generally, of the body bounded by two homo- 
thetic ellipsoids, uw = u,, 4 = uy. We have, for the latter 


F biomes Be fi [JP Sau. 


We notice first that the inner rite tht is the potential of a charge in 
equilibrium on the surface of the ellipsoid « = «, since the density of 
such a charge is proportional to . Hence the inner integral is constant 


(30) U=lim 
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within the inner limiting ellipsoid; that is, it is independent of x, y 
and z, and is a function of « alone. Hence U is itself constant inside the 
inner ellipsoid 4 = u,, and we find again Newton’s theorem (Chapter I, 
p. 22), to the effect that an ellipsoidal homoeotd exercises no attraction at 
points in its interior. In fact, we might have found the law of distribu- 
tion of a static charge on an ellipsoidal conductor by means of Newton’s 
theorem, but we should still have had left the problem of determining 
the potential. 
Let us now revert to the solid ellipsoid, writing accordingly, in (30), 
U, = 0, u, = 1. The inner integral is the potential of a spread of density 
p on the ellipsoid « = u of semi-axes wa, ub, uc. It is therefore, by (29), 
the potential of a spread of total charge 42abcu%. This potential, as 
given by (27) is 
co 
(31) U, = 2nabceus 
2 (u) 


ds 
} 9 (%, s) 








> 


where 
pu, S) = (a? 1? + s) (b? u? + s) (c2 uw + s), 
and whereA (u) is the greatest root of the equation 


ye y2 2 


[ (4, A) => a2 u2 + A te b2 u2 + A + clue + A —l1=0. 





Thus the potential U of the solid ellipsoid, at an exterior point, given 
by (30), becomes 


i: (eo) 


U, = 2nabex | w i} . = dU. 
ee MEL, 








This expression can be reduced to a simple integral. We introduce 
first a new variable of integration in the inner integral, by the substitu- 
tion s = u?t: 


1 - & 
U, =2nabcx | uf Le du, yee es 
ae beep “ 








We next employ integration by parts in the outer integral: 


0 


1 ie) 1 
dt u2 geo 1 1 5 &y 
u = ee +3 fu ——— — au, 
J le E oa 2) Yen) 2 


v 0 








As v is the greatest root of the equation 
iy v2 eae 3 

(32) ia ee ee Te 

it always decreases as u increases, and hence may be used as a variable 


of integration in place of w. For u = 1, v =A, the greatest root of the 
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equation / (4) = 0, while as « approaches 0, v becomes infinite. Hence 


& co) 
dt x2 y2 2 dv 
C= waver) [Se f(a ¢* b? +u ei elt. 


or, finally 








ice) 
x2 y2 z Ss OE 


(33) U, = nabex|[1— @+s Bts @Fslipq. 


4 





To find the potential at an interior point, let w = u, characterize the 
ellipsoid of the family of similar ellipsoids which passes through the 
point P (x, y, z). We shall now have to break the integral (30), always 
with u, = 0, u, = 1—into two, since for the ellipsoids « <u, P isan 
exterior point. For the first, we still use for the inner integral in (30) 
the value (31). For the second, we have merely, by (27), to replace the 
lower limit by 0. napa we have 


rae wt fal toe 4. 


In the first integral, we carry out an integration by parts. In the second, 
the inner integral is a constant. We note that whenv=0, u=%, by 
(32), since P (x, y, 2) lies on the ellipsoid « = u,. We have, then, 


Uo Uy foe) 
1 Ly @e 1 — «3 at 
+e (wee du+ tf 
2J yo) 4a™ 2 2 Ve 


ioe) io.) 


dt x? 2 2 dv 
— netenl a fem [latte tas 
ma cx a TIO) : las Crary alia 








U; ~anatenl fu 





ioe) 


U0, = 2nabcx| 2) ism ib 
Ve(). 

















that is, 


fee] 
= x’ y? 2? ds 
(34) U, = mabex [[1— a — ae | 


Thus in the interior of the ellipsoid, the potential is a quadratic func- 
tion of x, y and z: 








(35) U,;=—Ax#?— ByY— C24 D, 
where = = 
Amnabex [ * D=nabcx| ot 
(a? + p05)’ y Vols) 


B and C being obtained from A by interchanging d with a, and c witha, 
respectively. 
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Exercises. 


1. Show that the constants A, B, C are the same for all similar ellipsoids of 
the same density. Hence infer Newton’s theorem on the ellipsoidal homoeoid. 
Find the value of the potential at interior points in terms of a single integral. 


2. Specialize the results obtained for the potential at exterior and interior 
points of a homogeneous ellipsoid to the case of the sphere. 


3. Obtain from the potential the components of force at interior and exterior 
points of a homogeneous ellipsoid. Verify directly that the formulas (33) and (35) 
define a potential for which V?U,=0, V2U,;=—2(A4+B-+4C) = — 4ax. 
Verify that the potential and force are everywhere continuous, and that @U, ap- 
proaches the total mass as @ become infinite. 


4. Show that in the interior of a homogeneous ellipsoid, the equipotentials 
are similar and similarly placed ellipsoids of more nearly spherical form than 
the given ellipsoid. Show by means of the developments of the preceding chapter 
that these equipotentials join on continuously, with continuously turning tangent 
planes, to the equipotentials outside the ellipsoid, but, as a rule, with breaks in 
the curvatures. 


5. In finding the solution of the conductor problem, we saw that a family of 
confocal ellipsoids, A = const. would be equipotentials. Show that a necessary 
and sufficient condition that a family of surfaces F (¥, y, z) = C, where F (+, y, 2) 
has continuous partial derivatives of the second order, may be equipotential 

F ; : : : V2F 
surfaces of a Newtonian potential (solution of Laplace’s equation) is that WP? 
is a function y(F) of F only. Show that if this condition is fulfilled, the 
potential is 

12 t 
T= By eee dt + Cy. 


6. Specialize the formulas for the potential of a homogeneous ellipsoid to 
the cases of prolate and oblate spheroids, evaluating the integrals which occur. 
Answers, for the prolate spheroid, 


U, 








_ 6E 74x? — 272 al s—f s® (2x2 — 7?) aA 
ri 2} Vera s (s* — 7?) ; 


for the oblate spheroid, 


U, 








wiGE [= — 272+ 72 ae, } i s® (v2 — 222) = fn) 
papi , 


2} s eye—f 


where f is the distance between the foci of a meridian section, s the sum of the focal 
radii to P, x, or z, the distance of P from the equatorial plane, and 7 the distance 
from P to the axis. In both cases U, is obtained from U, by replacing s by 2a, 
the maximum diameter of the ellipsoid. 


Numerical Computation. The computation of the potential and of the 
forces due to the distributions considered above, involves, in general, the 
solution of cubics and the evaluation of certain elliptic integrals. The 
approximate solution of the cubics in numerical cases will give no dif- 
ficulty, but the usual approximation methods for the integrals do not 
work well on account of the slow convergence of the integrals. They are 
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probably best handled by reducing them to normal forms and having 
recourse to tables}. 


Exercises. 
7. Writing the formula (33) in the form 


U, =mabex (D(A) — A (A) 4 — B (A) y? — C (A) #]y 
and writing 














eae 5 ale : 
yapea Ifa, papal —s ) 02685. 
/a@—v — pe — _ /o? — ¢2 
= ae Py aes 
show that 
(a2 — c?)? k 
B(d) = “ lz ee Lares See 
(a? — 2)? Re Re Jl — k? sin? 3 
C(”) = 2 rsin # }1 ee Skee gt al. 
(a® 2 2)? pel cos & A, 
ai 
(a? — ¢2)? 


In the derivation of the above values for B(A) and C(A), reduction formulas 
are needed. These may be obtained by differentiating 
a ee ed SRSA 
)1 — A? sin? p COs M 





8. An ellipsoidal conductor of semi-axes 7, 5 and 1 carries a unit charge in equi- 
librium, Determine the potential on the ellipsoid, and at points on the axes distant 
20 units from the center. Compare these values with those of the potential at the 
last three points due to a unit charge on a small spherical conductor with the same 
center. Give the results to at least three significant figures. 


9. The same ellipsoid, instead of being charged, is filled with homogeneously 
distributed attracting matter, of total mass 1. Find the potential at the same three 
exterior points, and determine the coefficients of the quadratic expression giving 
the potential at interior points. Plot the section, by the plane containing the 
greatest and least diameters, of the material ellipsoid, and of several interior 
equipotential surfaces. 


7. Remarks on the Analytic Continuation of Potentials. 


Newtonian potentials are analytic at the points of free space. On the 


other hand, the potentials, or some of their derivatives, are discontinuous 
7 


1 The definitions of the Legendre normal forms, and brief tables of their 
values may be found in B. O. Pierce, A Short Table of Integrals, Boston. 


A discussion of elliptic integrals may be found in the ninth chapter of Oscoop’s 
Advanced Calculus. 
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on surfaces bearing masses, or bounding regions containing masses. 
But if the surfaces and the densities are analytic, the potentials to either 
side of the surfaces, as we have ‘seen in special cases, may be analytic, 
and may be continued analytically across the surfaces. This is not in 
contradiction with the results of the last chapter, it simply means that 
the functions representing the potentials, when so continued, cease to 
represent the potentials on the farther sides of the surfaces. 


Take, for instance, the potential of a charge E on the surface of a 
spherical conductor of radius a. Inside the sphere, the potential has the 


E : ricer ae : . : 
constant value —. Outside, it is rs The first is analytic throughout 
space. The second is analytic except at the origin. For @ <a, @ 70 


longer represents the potential of the charge on the given sphere. It 
does, however, represent the potential of the same charge on any 
smaller concentric sphere of radius }, as long as @> b. This is an 
example of the fact that one and the same function may be the poten- 
tial of different distributions in a region exterior to both. We shall see 
later (p. 222) that when, and only when, the potential is given throughout 
all of space, the distribution of masses producing that potential is 
uniquely determined. 


The potential, at exterior points, of a charge in equilibrium on an 
ellipsoidal conductor can also be continued into the interior, when it 
will also be the potential of an equal charge in equilibrium on a smaller 
confocal ellipsoid at exterior points. In fact, this holds for A> — c?, 
and even in the limit, so that the same function can represent the poten- 
tial of an elliptic lamina. Here the function ceases to be analytic on the 
edge of the lamina—but only on the edge. It can therefore be continued 
across the lamina. Here it ceases to be the potential of the lamina, 
because that potential must have a break in its normal derivative on 
the lamina. The function cannot therefore be single valued (see the 
exercise, to follow). 

A potential, then, can be due to various distributions. We shall see 
that it can always be regarded as due to masses nearer to the attracted 
particle than those which first determine it. Whether the masses may be 
made more distant or not is usually a question to be decided in special 
cases}, 


1 The formulas of the last chapter show that if a potential of a volume dis- 
tribution can be continued analytically across an analytic bounding surface from 
either side, the density, if it satisfies a Hélder condition, must be analytic, and 
similar results hold for other distributions. Conversely, it can be shown that ana- 
lytic densities on analytic surfaces always yield potentials which are analytically 
continuable across the surfaces, and similarly for vclume distributions with ana- 
lytic densities. For references, see the Enzyklopadie der Mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften, IIC 3, LICHTENSTEIN, p. 209. 
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Exercise. 
Specialize the result (27) to the case of a charge on an oblate spheroid, and 
evaluate the integral. Show that 


va techte a, 
2 
where 7, and 7, are the extreme distances from P to the circumference of the limit- 
ing circular lamina. Thus obtain the result in the form 
2a 

n+ 12’ 

the branch of the inverse sine being so determined that U, vanishes at infinity. 
Thus show that U, is continuable across the limiting lamina, and forms then a 
two-valued function of the position of P. Note that U, is constant on a system 





E 
U, =— sin 
a 


E 
of confocal spheroids, and that on the axis, it is equal to = times the angle sub- 


tended at P by a radius of the limiting lamina. 


8. Further Examples Leading to Solutions of Laplace’s 
Equation. 


Steady Flow of Heat in an Infinite Strip. Suppose we have a very long 
strip of homogeneous metal, so long that we may idealize it as infinitely 
long. Let its two edges be kept at the temperature 0, and let one end 
be kept at temperatures which are a given function of position along 
that end. Let the faces be insulated. What will be the distribution of 
temperatures in the strip when a steady state is realized ? 

Let the strip lie in the region of the (x, y)-plane 


Ey. ,.O05. 5:5 widheer®. 


We have, then, for the temperature U, the conditions 
Ox® Oy? 

U =0Ofor x =0 and * =z, 
U =f (x) for OS xa and y=0, 

U continuous and bounded. 


=O in R, 


We follow a method used by DANIEL BERNOUILLI! in a discussion 
of the vibrating string, and called by EULER Bernouilli’s principle. It 
consists in finding particular solutions of the differential equation, and 
building up the desired solution as a linear combination of the particular 
solutions with constant coefficients, a process here rendered feasible 
by the linear homogeneous character of Laplace’s equation. For, be- 
cause of this character, a constant times*a solution is a solution, anda 
sum of solutions is a solution. 


1 Novi Commentarii Academiae Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitanae, Vol. 19, 
(1775), p. 239. 
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The method of finding particular solutions consists in seeking to 
satisfy the differential equation by a product of functions, of which 
each depends on one variable only. The solution of the partial differen- 
tial equation is then reduced to the solution of ordinary differential 
equations. Thus if X is a function of x only, and Y of y only, U = XY 
will satisfy Laplace’s equation provided 


AY TAY" =, 
or 
xX” y" 
Pia 
As the left hand member does not depend on y, and the right hand 
member does not depend on x, neither can depend on either. Hence 


both are equal to a constant, which we shall write —c?. Then 
X”"+e?X =0, y"— cay = 0, 
and we find, accordingly, four types of particular solutions: 
Ue XY =e cosex, e-°" cosiex, eo sin cx, 2° sin cx. 


The first and third are not bounded in R, and we therefore reject 
them. The first does not vanish for x = 0. But the fourth does. The 
fourth will also vanish for x = 7, for all values of y, provided sinazc = 0. 
This equation is satisfied for c = 1, 2, 3,.... Thus we have an infinity 
of. solutions of Laplace’s equation, all satisfying all but the third of the 
conditions to be met. 

The question is now, can we build up the desired solution, fulfilling 
the third condition, in the form 


U= vb,e-"9 sin 2x? 
1 


If so, and if the series converges for y = 0, the third condition demands 


that ee) ; 
f(x) = 37d, sin nx Swen 
1 


We are thus led to a problem in Fourier series, and if f (%) can be ex- 
panded in a series of this type which converges at every point of the 
interval, it is not difficult to show that the above series for U satisfies 
the conditions of the problem. We shall not consider questions of con- 
vergence at present. For Fourier series, a discussion of this topic will be 
found in Chapter XII, § 9. For reasonably smooth functions, the con- 
vergence is assured. 


Exercises. 
1. Show that if in the above problem /(*) = 1, we are led to the solution 
sin ¥ 


A TOOd Lee oe hoster... KA 2 ay 
u=—le zeit ae sin 37 +e rsin52...]=— tan Jinbiive 
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nm } os 
the inverse tangent lying in the interval (0, 5) . Show that U satisfies the con- 


ditions of the problem, except at the corners, where they are contradictory. Draw 
the isothermals for small ¥ and y. 


2. Solve the problem of the text with the alteration that the edges x = 0 
and ¥ = 2 are insulated instead of kept at the temperature 0. 


3. Five of the faces of a homogeneous cube are kept at the temperature 0, 
while the sixth is kept at temperatures which are a given function of position on 
this face. Show how to determine the temperatures in the interior, assumed 
stationary. 

If, instead of having finite breadth, the plate occupies the whole 
upper half of the (x, y)-plane, the method of series is not available. 
Instead of replacing c in a particular solution by a variable m taking on 
positive integral values, multiplying by a function of » and summing, 
we may, however, replace it by a variable a, taking on continuous 
values, multiply by a function of «, and integrate. In fact, we assume 


U (x, y) ree (x) cosax + B(a)sinax]da. 


Waiving the justification of the steps, we now set y = 0. If U is to take 
oni the assigned values f(x) on the edge y = 0 of the plate, we should 
have 


co 


f(x) = f [A (a) cosax + B(x) sinax]da. 


0 
The question then arises, can A (x) and B(«) be so chosen that an 
arbitrary function /(x) is represented by this formula? The answer is 
contained in the following identity, known as Fourier’s integral theorem! 
+00 © 
1 
f(x) = 1/1 feose (x — &)dadé, 
—c 0 
which is valid, and in which the order of integration can be inverted, 


provided f(x) satisfies certain conditions of smoothness and of behavior 
at infinity. In fact, if these conditions are met, the choice 


co 


A(a)=1fcosab/(ae, Bla) =1fsinae/(g)ae 


— co 


meets the requirements of the problem, and the solution is 


U(x, y) = ify (e) fever cosa(x — E)dadé. 


0 


1 See, for instance, RIEMANN-WEBER, Die Differential- und Integralgleichungen 
dey Mechanik und Physik, Vol. I, Chapter IV, §3. Braunschweig 1925; Carstaw, 
Introduction to the Theory of Fourier’s Series and Integrals, Chapter X, London 1921. 
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Exercise. 

Determine the stationary temperatures in a homogeneous isotropic plate oc- 
cupying a half-plane, when a strip of length 2 of the edge is kept at the temperature I, 
while the rest of the edge is kept at the temperature 0. Answer, U (4%, ¥) = ie 

m% 


where @ is the angle subtended at the point (x, y) by the segment kept at the tem- 
perature 1. 


Flow of Heat in a Circular Cylinder. To solve Laplace’s equation in a 
way to get solutions adaptable to problems dealing with circular cylin- 
ders, we start with that equation in cylindrical coérdinates 


Le hae G1. BET» . O8U 
YG Oe, ee ot ogee ae ae ——— 
et @ 00% 00 | oF aga ge 9. 


and seek solutions of the form R@ Z. For such a solution 





lad wedi a*@ a?Z 
o dg? do cg 1 dq (aee: 
R o @ 2m ng 


The last term depends on z only, and the first two are independent of z. 
Hence we must have 


(36) 


The second equation leads, by similar reasoning, to 


aD 
(37) ag —¢,6=0, 
(38) Ue ets + (C2 +607) R= 0. 


age do 


If U is to be a one-valued function in the cylinder—which we assume 
to have the axis of the cylindrical codrdinates as axis—, ® must be a 
function of g with period 2. It follows that in (37), c, must have the 
form c, = — n*, where m is an integer. Hence 


@=cosny or sinny. 


The character of c, will depend on the given boundary conditions. 
We leave it undetermined for the present. It can be made to disappear 
from the equation (38) by introducing a new independent variable, 
Kis Vc. The equation then becomes 


(39) 


aR 1 dR (1 2 
dx? w ax 


<5) R=0. 


x? 
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This is known as Bessel’s equation, and its solutions, as Bessel 
functions}. 
By the power series method, a solution of this differential equation 


may be found: 
n+2k 
= r(5) 


(40) R= J,(x) = 2 ae FS 
0 


x“ x? x4 
y =il}— 2(2n + 2) + 2-4(2n + 2)(2n+4) +]. 


The series is always convergent, and represents Bessel’s function of the 
first kind of order n. No solution of the differential equation other than 
a constant times J, (x) remains finite at the origin. 

When we know a particular solution of an ordinary homogeneous 
linear differential equation of the second order, we may reduce the 
problem of finding the general solution to a quadrature. Thus if we 
substitute in the differential equation 


R= uJ ,(*), 


and integrate the resulting differential equation for u, we find 
dx . 
R=cJ,(2){ +e T.. 


The second term of this solution is the Bessel function of the first kind. 
The first term, with the constant of integration properly fixed, is 
Bessel’s function of the second kind of order n. 


If the problem is to find the stationary distribution of temperatures 
in an infinite homogeneous cylinder 


eSa>2 2 0, 


the temperature being kept at 0 on the curved surface 9 = a, and kept 
at values given by a function f(g) on the plane face z = 0 (where, for 
simplicity we have assumed these temperatures to depend only on 9), 
we should expect the internal temperatures to be independent of .¢. 
Accordingly, we should take » = 0. Then we should have, as particular 
solutions 


Uise! Ful ye, o) el? and U=J,(V¥o o) 7 Ves, 


1 BEsSEL, Untersuchungen des Theils der planetarischen Stérungen, welcher aus 
dey Bewegung der Sonne entsteht, Abhandlungen der K6niglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, mathematische Klasse, 1824, pp. 1—52. Special cases 
of Bessel functions had been considered by D, BERNOUILLI and by EuLEerR. See 
Watson, Treatise on the Theory of Bessel Functions, Cambridge, 1922, Chapter I. 
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If the temperatures are to be bounded, the first of these must be rejected. 
Solutions involving Bessel functions of the second kind are also to be 
rejected, since they become infinite for @e = 0. Accordingly, we take 
the solution 


U = Jy (yere) e '*, 


and since the temperature is to be 0 on the wall 9 = 4, for all z, we 
must have 


To (Vera) = 0. 


Now J, (x) has only real positive roots, and of these it has an infinite 
number?). Let them be denoted, in order of increasing magnitude by 
On 


O41, %,%g, +... Lhe condition on the wall will then be satisfied if Vo aor 


n=1, 2, 3,.... The problem is thus reduced to the examination of 
the question as to whether the desired solution can be built up of the 
particular solutions, that is, in the form 


a 
papel 
a 


U=A,]Jy (a, £) get + AgJo (a, = Y, 


+ AyJo(ag£) 6 "+ Se 


If we are to satisfy the condition on the plane face of the cylinder, we 
must be able to develop the function 


(eo) =f (at) = F (2) 
in a series of the form 
F(t) = AyJo (14) + Aso (24) + Aglg(%t) fs Use tak. 


This is always possible for sufficiently smooth functions. Moreover, it 
can be shown that the functions 


To(agt) ¥@ and Jo(apt) Vt, i +k, 


are orthogonal on the interval (0, 1) and that 
1 
[Tiled tat = aT (a), 


so that if the series is uniformly convergent the coefficients are given by 


1 


2 


1 See RIEMANN-WEBER, I. c., Vol. I, p. 337. 
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Special Spherical Harmonics. The differential equation for surface 
spherical harmonics of order ”, obtained by the method of substituting 
a oe ety isto" S in ate wile is 


Sox t sind 55 sin 82° + n(n +1) sin? 0S =0, 


or, with the geo Se variable u = cas#, 
ars a as i 
oe peel ee a [gq (l — #*) 5 +n(n+ 1) S| =i 

If we seek spherical harmonics which are products of functions each of 

one variable, S = ®P, we see at once that D must be of the form sin cp, 

cos cg, or an exponential function. The only cases in which S will be a 

one-valued function of position on thé whole sphere are those in which 

@ is cos mp or sin mg, where m is an integer. Accordingly, we take 





S=cosmpP(u), or S=sinmp P(u), 
and the differential equation for P (x) is 


m2 4 


d ar 
(41) qa (l—#) + [a +1) — 75] P=0. 
This is found to have the solution 
m qm 
P = (1— #)? “. p, (u) = Pr (w), 


where P,, (u) is the Legendre polynomial of degree », and P™ (u) is the 
usual notation for this solution of the equation (41). It is obviously 
identically 0 for m> mn, but not for m <n. Expressed in terms of #, 
it is a polynomial of degree n — m in cos#, multiplied by sin ™#. Giving 
to m the values 0, 1, 2,...m, we find the surface spherical harmonics 
of order n: 
P,,(u), 
P}(u) cosy, Pi(u) sing, 
P? (0 eps Re) P?(u) sin 29, 


P™(u Huse np, P*(u)sinng, 
These functions are clearly independent, and there are 2» + 1 of them. 
They therefore comprise a complete list of surface spherical harmonics 
of degree , in terms of which any other can be expressed as a linear 
homogeneous combination. They are orthogonal on the surface of the 
unit sphere—in fact the integral with respect to m of the product of 
any two of them, from 0 to 2 7 is 0. Moreover, it can be shown that 


(7 + m)! 
fer (w)Rdw = 
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The above special surface spherical harmonics vanish on equally spaced 
meridians, and on parallel circles, dividing the surface of the sphere into 
curvelinear rectangles. They are sometimes called Tesseral Harmonics. 
These, and related functions in which m and m are not both integers are 
adapted for use in problems connected with regions bounded by spheri- 
cal surfaces, meridian planes, and cones through parallel circles. 


Lamé Functions. Laplace’s equation in ellipsoidal codrdinates may 
be written 


: a7 = ec 
(4 — ») Vp (A) > Vea) ae + (4—») Vo(= 4 “On " p(—") ia 


—— §@ ~—~0U 
+ (4— 2) V9) — Vee) 5 =0. 
Assuming the product form U = LMN for the solution, we find 
(u —v) L* + (A—»)M* + (A— p)N*=0, 


where L*, M*, N* are functions of A, uw, v, alone, respectively. If we 
solve this equation for L*, we see that L* is linear ind, with coefficients 
apparently depending on uw and v. But as L* is independent of these 
variables, we must have L* = aA +b, where a and 0 are constants. 
It is similar with M* and N*. It turns out that L, M, and N are all 
solutions, in different intervals, of the same differential equation 





Vo Ve6 + stL= 


belonging to the same values of the parameters a and b. The solutions 
of this differential equation are known as Lamé functions. They are 
suited to the treatment of problems connected with regions bounded by 
ellipsoids, or by parts of any surfaces belonging to a system of confocal 
quadrics. 

It thus appears that each region gives rise to functions more or less 
characteristic of the region, and also to a problem of developing an 
arbitrary function as an infinite series in the characteristic functions 
with constant coefficients. The treatment of such questions cannot be 
taken up here, as it would take us too far from the study of the funda- 
mental properties of Newtonian potentials. The above indications have 
merely the purpose of suggesting the methods that are available for the 
actual solution of problems connected with Laplace’s equation, and for 
the attaining of numerical results; and at the same time they may give 
some idea of the extent to which analysis is enriched by a great variety 
of interesting functions, which are useful in treating the most diverse 
problems. The reader who wishes to pursue the subject farther will find 
ample material. From the standpoint of actual application to problems, 
without much concern as to questions of convergence, he will find stimu- 
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lating and rich in material ByERLY’s Fourier Series and Spherical Har- 
monics, Boston, 1902. He will also find interesting the chapters devoted 
to the subject in the book of RIEMANN-WEBER (I. c. footnote p. 200), and 
CourRANT-HILBERT, Methoden der Mathematischen Phystk, Berlin, 1924. 
A more extensive study of the properties of the various functions may 
be made with the help of WHITTAKER and WaTSON, A Course in Modern 
Analysis, Cambridge, 1927; BocuER, Die Rethenentwickelungen der 
Potentialtheorie, Leipzig, 1894. See also CaRSLAW (I. c. footnote p. 200). 
References to further material may be found in the Encyklopddie der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften, Vol. II, especially II, A. 10, Kugel- 
funktionen etc., A. WANGERIN; II, C,11, Allgemeine Rethenentwickelungen, 
E. His u. O. SzAsz. 


9. Electrostatics; Non-homogeneous Media. 


We have considered briefly some problems in electrostatics in which 
it was assumed that there was but one medium present. Before taking 
up the coexistence of different dielectrics, let us consider the effect 
on the force due to a single unit point charge at O, of a homogeneous 
dielectric not a vacuum. The charges on the molecules of this di- 
electric, having a certain degree of mobility, will move under the in- 
fluence of the force. We shall reason in a heuristic manner, our object 
being to make plausible the physical laws which we shall formulate. 
Their actual justification must rest on experiment. 

Thinking of the molecules as like small conductors, we should expect 
the charges to move so as to reduce the potential within each to a con- 
stant. Throughout the small region occupied by this conductor, we may 


regard the potential U’ => of the unit charge atO, as linear. If the 


gradient of this linear function were increased, the potential within 
the conductor could be brought to a constant value again by multiplying 
the induced charges by the same constant, so that the degree of electri- 
fication of the molecule is proportional to the inducing force. The charge 
on the molecule being negative on the side toward O, positive on 
the side away from O, and of total amount 0, its effect at moderate 
distances away will be sensibly that of a doublet, with axis in the 
direction of the radius from 0, and of moment proportional to the in- 
verse square of the distance from Q. The factor of proportionality & will 
depend on the character of the molecule. 

Let us now consider the potential of a uniform distribution of these 
doublets throughout space. We shall ignore the effects of the molecules 
in inducing charges on each other, a reasonable procedure, in view of 
their distances apart in comparison with their dimensions. Also, we 
shall ignore their tendency to move under the force of the charge at 0. 
The sum of their combined effects will be satisfactorily given by an in- 
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tegral. If there is an average of N molecules per unit of volume, the in- 
tegral will be that Raping the potential of a distribution of doublets of 
moment density “4 73, Where Q’ is the distance of the point Q at which 


the doublet is situated, from O (fig. 19, p. 124). If y denote, as usual, the 
distance from Q to the point P (a distance o from O) at which the poten- 
tial is to be reckoned, the potential of the doublet will be (p. 66) 
NR -0 1 
roa 
so that we have, for the potential of the induced charges, 


Nk @. 1 
rree V, 


the integral being extended over the whole of space. We shall, however, 
for a later application, first evaluate it when extended over the region 
between two spheres about O of radii a and b, a <b: 


? 


ect b 


ural J je s ayy 0840 sin 0 dg dd 


st =vaf [2 ee f sin 8dp ao 


mw 2 


=b 
=4xNk|; in| [tersinodpaoly 


=a 


The quantity in brackets is the potential at P of a unit charge dis- 
tributed uniformly on the sphere of radius 9’ about O, and so is equal 


to =, or to ae according as P is outside or inside the sphere. Accord- 


ingly we have the three cases, 
U" =4nNk| > — =] forse <a<), 
a 


(42) U" =4nNk|-——] for a<o<b, 


e 


Ua 0) TOWNE? sap <--D 


In particular, if we extend the integration over the whole of space 
by allowing a to approach O and 0 to become infinite in the second ex- 
pression, we find 


qe 1 
(43) U" = —4nNk-. 


The constant Nk is always such that this potential is less in magnitude 


1 : 
than the inducing potential U’ sar wie? that the effect of the surrounding 
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dielectric is to diminish the total potential in a constant ratio. We write 
/ ut 1 
(44) U=U'+ U"=— 


Bia, 


where 
1 


o = 1— 4aNk 


is known as the dielectric constant, or the inductive capacity of the me- 
dium. The formula would indicate that its value is never less than 1, 
and no substance has been found which is not in harmony with this 
result. 

We remark that if the dielectric had been different outside a neigh- 
borhood at P, the effect on the potential would simply have been to 
add to it the potential of distant distributions of charges. We are thus 
led to the first of the physical assumptions with respect to the effects 
of dielectrics: 

(I) The charges present in space produce an electric field of force 
F (X, Y, Z), which is conservative, and therefore has a potential U, 


= — grad U. 


The potential of an isolated point charge e at Q differs from 


é 


ér 


by a function which has, at Q, the character of the potential of distant 
charges. 

If the above potential of an isolated unit point charge be multiplied 
by a density and integrated over a volume or surface, we should have 
a gravitational potential with the same density divided by e, except 
for the potential of distant charges, and so should be led to 

(II) The potential of a distribution of volume density x satisfies, 
at P, the differential equation 

€ 


> 


and the potential of a surface distribution of density o is continuous, 
at points of the surface, together with its tangential derivatives, 
while its normal derivatives satisfy the equation 


A surface separating a medium of dielectric constant €, from one of 
dielectric constant «, requires consideration, even if no inducing charges 
are on it. Here the induced doublets on one side of the surface have 
different moments frvin those on the other side, and there is accordingly 
an unbalanced induced charge on the surface. In order to obtain a 
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suggestion as to the situation, let us consider the case of the field of a 
unit charge, at the center of a sphere of radius R separating two di- 
electrics. Employing the formulas (42), with Nk replaced by its 
value in terms of ¢, inside the sphere, and in terms of €, outside, and 
-adding in the potential U’ of the inducing charge, we find for the 
potential within and without the sphere, the values 


i 1 wes 
ecg letaae) a 
nt 
£20 ° 


We are thus led to the assumption: 


= 


(III) On a surface separating a medium with one dielectric constant 
from one with another dielectric constant, no inducing charges being 
on it, the potential is continuous, together with its tangential deriva- 
tives. The normal derivatives, however, are in general discontinuous, and 

0U OU 
E9 an, Soy, aan ==), 

It has been customary to call the charges placed in the field, as 
opposed to those induced in the dielectric, the “true” charges, while the 
induced charges, as they become evident when there are breaks, or 
variations, in the inductive capacity ¢, have been called the “free” 
charges. The densities x’ and o’ of the “free” charges are given, if in- 
ducing charges are at a distance, by 

V?U =—4ax’ and aac =—470'. 
In accordance with the modern electronic theory of the atom, however, 
these old terms are inappropriate, for the ‘free’ charge is just as actual 
as the ‘‘true’”’ charge. The above equations, as a matter of fact, give 
exactly the total charge present. It would be better to call this total 
charge the true charge, and to call the charges introduced by the experi- 
menter, rather than those induced in the dielectric, the free charges, for 
they are free to move on the conductors on which they are placed, while 
the charges induced in the dielectric are bound, each to its molecule. 

(IV) @U remains bounded as g becomes infinite, @ being the distance 
from some fixed point. 

‘We now consider briefly two cases in which two dielectric media are 
present. We have just found the potential of the field of a point charge 
at the center of a sphere separating two homogeneous dielectrics. We 
note’ that in the first dielectric, the effect of the second makes itself felt 
merely by the addition of a constant to the potential, while in the sec- 
ond dielectric, the situation is as if it alone filled space. The lines of 
force are exactly as they would be in empty space; only the magnitude 
of the force experiences a break on the surface separating the media. 
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The situation is different, however, if the dividing surface is other 
than a sphere about the inducing charge. Let us consider the field of a 
point charge at the origin, the dividing surface being the plane x = a. 
We seek the potential on the assumption that it is symmetric about the 
x-axis, so that we may confine ourselves to a meridian plane, say the 
(x, y)-plane. If we write, in this plane, 


OF ace oe ek ets 
€, jx? + y? 
V will satisfy Laplace’s equation everywhere except on the plane + = a, 
by (II), will be continuous everywhere by (I) and (III), and, also by (III), 
will satisfy the equation 
a OV ! eps a OV} 
(a2 + y2)? “1 Ox wi €1 (@2 + y?)? te. dx |x 
We can satisfy the conditions on V by assuming that in the second 
medium it is the potential of a point charge at O, and in the first, ofa 
point charge at the symmetric point (2a, 0, 0): 
1 gooitabanleonans ote Bor. be eae Te aed aS x3 

} (24 — x)? + ¥? }27 + ¥? ~s 
the coefficient A being the same in both cases so that the potential will 
be continuous. If we substitute these expressions for V in the previous 
equation, we find 











a eae 
€, (€, + &2) * 
Hence the required potential is 
: 
€; — & 1 
* & (€1 + &2) jQa—z?ty? : 


ss a, 
2 1 
U = ——- —— —, esx. 
€y + &2 Jat + y? a 

Comparing the situation with that 
in which the bounding surface was 
a sphere, we see that in the first 
medium the effect of the presence 
of the second amounts to more than 
the addition of a constant, whereas 
in the second medium the first makes itself felt as if the dielectric 
constant of the second were replaced by the arithmetic mean of the two. 
The lines of force in the first medium are now the curved lines due to 





Fig. 25. 
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two Newtonian particles as discussed in the exercises of page 31. 
They experience a refraction on the boundary, becoming straight in the 
second medium (fig. 25). 

This problem also gives a basis for illustrating the effect of a second 
medium at some distance away. We see that if either the dielectric con- 
stants are nearly equal, or the bounding surface is at a great distance, 
a large, the effect of the second medium is slight. This makes plausible 
the assumption made in the earlier sections of this chapter. 

For further study of electrostatics, the reader may consult the 
appropriate chapters in ABRAHAM, Theorie der Elektrizitat, Leipzig, 1918; 
JEANS, Electricity and Magnetism, Cambridge, 1925; MAxweEL1, A 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, Oxford, 1904; RIEMANN-WEBER, 
Die Differential- und Integralgleichungen der Mechanik und Physik, 
Braunschweig, 1925. 


Chapter VIII. 
Harmonic Functions. 


1. Theorems of Uniqueness. 


We have seen that Newtonian potentials are solutions of Laplace’s 
equation at points free from masses. We shall soon learn that solutions 
of Laplace’s equation are always Newtonian potentials, so that in study- 
ing the properties of such solutions, we are also studying the properties 
of Newtonian fields. We shall find that a surprising number of general 
properties follow from the mere fact that a function satisfies Laplace’s 
equation, or is harmonic, as we shall say. 

More definitely, a function U (x, y, z) is said to be harmonic at a 
point P (x, y, 2) if its second derivatives exist and are continuous and 
satisfy Laplace’s equation throughout some neighborhood of that 
point!. U is said to be harmonic in a domain, or open continuum, if it is 
harmonic at all the points of that domain. It is said to be harmonic in 
a closed region, that is, the set of points consisting of a domain with its 
boundary, if it is continuous in the region, and harmonic at all interior 
points of the region. If the domain or region is an infinite one, a supple- 
mentary condition will be imposed which will be given in § 3, p. 217. 
For the present, we confine ourselves to bounded regions. Functions 
will be assumed always to be one-valued unless the contrary is explicitly 
stated. 

Since V2U =0 is a homogeneous linear differential equation, it 
follows that if U, and U, are both harmonic in any of the above senses, 


1 The reader will do well to revert, in order torefresh his memory, to Chapter IV, 
where the notions of domain, region, neighborhood, etc. are defined. 
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c,U, +¢,U, also is harmonic in the same sense, ¢ and c, being con- 
stants. It is the same for any finite sum. We shall consider infinite 
sums in Chapter X. 

A potent instrument for the derivation of properties of harmonic 
functions is a set of identities following from the divergence theorem, 
and known as Green’s theorems}. Let R denote a closed regular region 
of space, and let U and V be two functions defined in R, and continuous 
in R together with their partial derivatives of the first order. Moreover, 
let U have continuous derivatives of the second order in R. Then the 


divergence theorem holds for R with the field 
OU aU aU 
X= Veg, Cat be Z = Vis 


and it takes the form 


(I) [[frrevav +[f[eornar=fvezas, 
R R ss 


where » means the outwardly directed normal to the surface S bounding 
R, andV U-VV means the scalar product of the gradients of U and V, 


that is, 
aU eV , aU AV , AU AV 


PUNY oe Ox Ox + dy oy + dz Oz° 





The equation (I) will be referred to as Green's first identity. 

If U is harmonic and continuously differentiable? in R, (I) is appli- 
cable, and the first term vanishes. If we write V = 1, the identity 
becomes 


(1) {fee ie iy 
Ss 


and we have 


Theorem I. The integral of the normal derivative of a function vanishes 
when extended over the boundary of any closed regular region in which the 
function is harmonic and continuously differentiable. 


Later (§7, Theorem XIII, p. 227) we shall see that a converse of this 
theorem is true, namely that if the integral when extended over the 
boundary of any closed regular region in a domain vanishes, the function 
is harmonic in that domain. We thus have a means of characterizing 
harmonic functions without supposing anything about its derivatives 
of second order. 


1 GEORGE GREEN, l. c. footnote page 38. 

2 It will be noticed that the hypothesis that U is harmonic in R does not 
involve the supposition that its second derivatives are continuous in R, but only 
in the interior of R. However, the divergence theorem is applicable without 
further hypothesis, as is seen by § 11 of Chapter IV (p. 119). 
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We next identify V with U, still supposing U harmonic. Green’s 
identity then becomes 


(2) {fe V)dV= {fo22 dS. 


If U is the velocity potential of a flow of fluid of density 1, the left hand 
member of this equation represents twice the kinetic energy of that part 
of the fluid in R, and hence so does the right hand member. If the right 
hand member vanishes, the kinetic energy in R vanishes, and there 
should be no motion. The equation thus yields several theorems, which 
we proceed to formulate. 

First, suppose U = 0 on S. Then, since by hypothesis (V U)? is con- 
tinuous in R, and never negative, it must vanish at all points of R. 
Hence 

0U 0U OU 

G9 Fealdy ae 
and U is constant in R. But U = 0 on S, and as it is continuous in the 
closed region, U = 0 throughout R. Thus follows 


Theorem II. Jf U is harmonic and continuously differentiable in a 
closed regular region R, and vanishes at all points of the boundary of R, it 
vanishes at all points of R. 


We deduce at once an important consequence. Let us suppose that 
U, and U, are both harmonic in R, and take on the same boundary 
values. Then their difference is harmonic in R and reduces to 0 on the 
boundary. Hence it vanishes throughout R. We may state the result 
as follows. 

Theorem III. A function, harmonic and continuously differentiable 
in a Closed regular region R, is uniquely determined by its values on the 
boundary of R. 

The surface integral in (2) will also vanish if the normal derivative 
vanishes everywhere on S. Again we see that as a consequence, U will 
be constant in R, although we can no longer infer that it will vanish. 
Indeed the equation (2) is satisfied by any constant. 


Theorem IV. I}U is one-valued, continuously differentiable and har- 
monic in the closed regular region R, and if its normal derivative vanishes 
at every point of the boundary of R, then U 1s constant in R. Also, a func- 
tion, single valued and harmonic in R, is determined, save for an additive 
constant, by the values of its normal derivative on the boundary. 


Consider a fluid, flowing in a region consisting of a torus, with the 
potential U=tan~* =. , where we take as z-axis the axis of the torus. The 


flow lines are easily seen to be circles with the z-axis as axis, and thus 
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there is no flow across the surface of the torus. That is, the normal deri- 
vative of U vanishes over the whole surface of R, and yet U is not 
constant in R. Why is this not a contradiction of the last theorem ? 
The answer is that the potential is not one-valued, and it is for this 
reason, in spite of a general statement at the outset that we should 
consider only one-valued functions, unless the contrary was stated, that 
the hypothesis that U shall be one-valued has been expressly introduced 
in the theorem. 

If U denotes the temperature of an isotropic homogeneous body 
filling the region R, Theorem II shows that if the boundary of R is 
kept at the constant temperature 0, there is no thermal equilibrium 
possible unless the temperatures are everywhere 0 in the body. Theorem 
IV shows that if the surface of R is thermally insulated, the only sta- 
tionary temperatures possible occur when they are everywhere equal. 


Suppose now that the body is neither thermally insulated nor has 
its boundary kept at zero temperature, but that instead, it is immersed 
in a medium of constant temperature U,. Then heat will escape through 
the surface at a rate proportional to the difference in temperature of the 
body at the surface, and the surrounding medium, according to the law 
(3) — 2" =h(U—U)), 
where h is an essentially positive quantity, usually constant, called the 
surface conductivity. This is a physical law which is applicable when 
there is no radiation of heat from the body. Under these circumstances 
a steady state of temperatures in the body is only possible when U = Uy 
throughout the body. For, under these circumstances the equation (2), 
applied to the difference U — U, becomes 


J{Jwvu—ujpav + Jf acu —U,)ds = 0. 


The two terms on the left cannot either of them be negative, and hence 
both must vanish. The integrals can only vanish, since the integrands 
are continuous and never negative, when the integrands vanish. We 
are thus led to 


Theorem V. Let U be harmonic and continuously differentiable in the 
closed regular region R, and satisfy the condition on the boundary 


. 
where h and g are continuous functions of position on S, and h is never 


negative. Then there is no different function satisfying the same con- 
ditions. 
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Exercises. 


1. Prove Theorem I by means of the fact that if the divergence of a field 


vanishes at every point of a regular region, the total divergence of the field for 
that region vanishes. 


2. Show that in a closed vessel bounding a regular simply connected region, 
a steady irrotational flow of a fluid of density 1, other than rest, is impossible. 


3. Prove that if % is continuous in the closed, regular region R, and g is con- 
tinuous on the boundary S of R, then there is not more than one function U, 
{a) continuous together with its partial derivatives of first order in R, (b) having 
continuous derivatives of the second order in the interior of R which satisfy Pois- 
son’s equation 


V2U =—4ax, 


and (c) taking on the boundary values g. Give at least one more uniqueness 
theorem on Poisson’s equation. 


Remarks on Uniqueness Theorems. We have suggested, in the pre- 
ceding theorems, rather than made an exhaustive study of, the possible 
theorems of uniqueness on harmonic functions. Suppose, for. instance, 
that U vanishes on a part of S, while its normal derivative vanishes on 
the rest. Then U will be 0, and any harmonic function will be uniquely 
determined if the conditions imposed on it and any second function 
have as consequence that their difference is subjected to the boundary 
conditions on U. Generally speaking, we have a uniqueness theorem 
corresponding to any boundary conditions which make the surface 
integral in (2) vanish. 

Every uniqueness theorem, suggests an existence theorem. For 
instance, if continuous boundary values are given on S, there is not 
more than one harmonic function which takes them on. But is there 
one? As a matter of fact, corresponding to each of the uniqueness theo- 
rems given, there is a true existence theorem, and these existence 
theorems are among the most fascinating in the history of mathematics, 
and have been studied for a whole century. We shall revert to them in 
Chapter XI. 


2. Relations on the Boundary between Pairs of Harmonic 
Functions. 

Let us now suppose that both U and V are continuously differentiable 

in R and have continuous partial derivatives of the second order in 

R. We then have the identity (I), and in addition, the identity obtained 


by interchanging U and V. If the resulting equation is subtracted from 
(I), the result is Green’s second identity, 


(11) {{fo y2V —Vp2U)aV ={{(u a VS\as. 
R Ss 


From this, we deduce at once 
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Theorem VI. If U and V are harmonic and continuously differentiable 
in the closed regular region R, then 


[J(o55—" on) 45 =0. 


S being the boundary of R. 


We shall make much use, from time to time, of the identity (II) 
and the Theorem VI. In the present section, however, we shall confine 
ourselves to some simple applications of the theorem which are well 
adapted to use as exercises. 


Exercises. 

1. Show that Theorem VI remains valid if instead of assuming U and V har- 
monic, we assume that they are solutions of one and the same equation V?7U =U, 
subject to suitable conditions of continuity. 

2. Show that any two spherical harmonics of different orders are orthogonal 
on the surface of any sphere about the origin. Suggestion. Write U = 9" S, (9, 8), 
V = o"S,, (py, 8), and employ Theorem VI. 

In particular, prove again the orthogonality of two Legendre polynomials 
of different degrees. 

3. Show that the functions 


U = (A cosnx + Bsin nx) e", V = (Ccosmx + Dsin mx) em¥ 


are harmonic in the region 0< *¥< 22, OX y<1, OX 2z< 1. Infer that if m 
and ” are integers m? = n?, 


2a Ee 2x 


Jf cos mx cosnxdx = f cos mex sinnx dx = f sin mxsinnxdx =0. 
0 
4. If U = u,(A) ug (u,v) and V = v, (A) vg (u, ¥) are harmonic in the ellipsoid 
x2 yy? 8 
atptash 
A, #, and y being ellipsoidal codrdinates based on this ellipsoid, then 
U V 


- and 


— 4“. 
J 4—4) A=») 4—#) =») 
are orthogonal on any ellipsoid 4 = 4, <0, confocal with the above, provided 
My (Ay) +0, 04 (Ay) +0, ty (Aq) ef (Ay) — tf (Ay) 2g (Ay) + 0. 








3. Infinite Regions. 


The divergence theorem, on which the results of the first two 
sections are based, is not valid for infinite regions without further’ 
hypotheses on the functions involved. Ht is, however, highly desirable 
to have similar theorems for functions which are harmonic outside 
a given bounded surface—for instance, in connection with problems 
on conductors. 
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Although we defined a regular region in Chapter IV, § 9 (p. 113) as 
a bounded region, let us now understand that at least when qualified 
by the word infinite, it may comprise unbounded regions. An infinite 
regular region would then be a region bounded by a regular surface 
(and hence a bounded surface), and containing all sufficiently distant 
points. 

Let F be an infinite regular region, and X a sphere, containing the 
boundary of R in its interior. Then the divergence theorem holds? for 
the region R’, consisting of the points of R within and on J: 


Ox OY OZ 
eae 7 2) av = {{(xi+ Ym +Zn)dS 
R’ Ss 


+ {fa +Y¥m+2Zn)d5s, 





provided X, Y, Z satisfy the requirements of Chapter IV (p. 119). In 

order to extend the theorem to the whole of R, we let the radius o of 
- 2’, whose center we think of as fixed, become infinite. If then 

(4) 0? X, 0? Y, @?Z approach 0, 


uniformly as to directions, as @ becomes infinite, the integral over Y 
tends to 0, and we have the divergence theorem for R, the volume 
integral over R being defined as the limit for spherical regions with 
fixed center. 

We shall now impose on the functions U and V of the opening sec- 
tions, the additional conditions for infinite regions, that 

J yf 7 7 
0U, & es, eis oY, 8, et, et, 





shall be bounded in absolute value for all sufficiently large @, where 0 
is the distance from any fixed point. Of functions satisfying this con- 
dition, we shall say that they are regular at infinity. This, it will be 
recalled, is the character of Newtonian potentials of bounded dis- 
tributions. If M is a bound for the absolute value of the quantities 
listed above, then for the functions X, Y, Z of § 1 (p. 212), we have 
JU ! M? MM? 
|e? X| = Vo <M—, j@Y|s—, |eZ|s—. 

and the condition (4) is fulfilled. Under these circumstances, the identi- 
ties (I) and (II) hold for infinite regular regions. 

We shall from now on understand that when a function is said to be 
harmonic in an infinite domain or region, this includes the demand that 
it shall be regular at infinity. 


1 This will probably be seen most easily by use of the second extension 
principle (p. 113). R’ may be approximated to by a regular region formed by 
cutting out from R’ a small tube connecting a face of the boundary of R with 
>. The resulting region is bounded by a single regular surface. 
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Let us now see whether the theorems derived for finite regions hold 
for infinite regions. In the first place, V = 1 is not regular at infinity, 
so that Theorem I cannot be derived as it was for bounded regions. 
Indeed, it is not always true, as can be seen from the example U = 1/r. 
But if we apply Theorem I to the portion R’ of R included within and 
on a regular surface Y enclosing all of the boundary S of R, we obtain. 


Theorem I’. If R is a regular infinite region, and U is harmonic and 
continuously differentiable in R, the integral 


ieee 
On 


has one and the same value when extended over the boundary of any finite 
regular region containing all the boundary of R in its interior. 

In all the later theorems of § 1 and §2, U and V are assumed to be 
harmonic, and so are regular at infinity if R is infinite. Hence these 
theorems hold also for infinite regions. 

Exercises. 


1. Apply Theorem II to prove the uniqueness of the potentials in the problems 
on static charges on conductors in the last chapter. 

2. Show that if U is harmonic throughout all of space, it is identically 0. Sug- 
gestion: consider the limiting form of equation (2). 

3. Show that if U and V are harmonic in the infinite region R, the volume 
integrals in (I) and (II) are convergent in the strict sense. 


4. Any Harmonic Function is a Newtonian Potential. 


We may now substantiate the statement made at the beginning of the 
chapter, to the effect that any harmonic continuously differentiable 
function is a Newtonian potential. This is done by means of Green’s 
third identity. Let R be any regular region, bounded or infinite, and let 


P (x, y, 2) be any interior point. We take far V, in the identity (II) the 
function 


V= 


Ni 
y? 

where 7 is the distance from P to Q (&, 7, €), €&, 7, €, being now taken 
as the variables of integration in that identity, in place of x, y, z. Since 
P is interior to R, the identity cannot be applied to the whole region R, 
so we surround P with.a small sphere o with P as center, and remove 
from R the interior of the sphere. For the resulting region R’, we have, 


; i eon ceaia 
since — is harmonic in R’, 


(5) alle ruav= fT ( (us>- i )as 
ree aies 


oe 
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Here y denotes the normal to the boundary of R, pointing outward from 
R, so that on a, it has the direction opposite to the radius r. Hence the 
last integral may be written 


(6) (oe + 322 )ra0 = 0-404 [fr a0, 
Q Q 


where U is a value of U at some point of o, and the integration is with 
respect to the solid angle subtended at P by the element of o. The limit 
of the integral over o in (5), as the tadius of o approaches 0, is thus 
4xU(P), and the volume integral on the left converges to the integral 
over R. We thus arrive at the third identity 


1 V2U 1 0U 1 1 
Behe UE) Fe — 2 {[eear+ 7a \foetas ~ i [fog tes. 
R S) Ss 


The hypotheses underlying this identity are that U and its partial 
derivatives of the first order are continuous in R, and that its partial 
derivatives of the second order are continuous in the interior of R, and 
that the volume integral is convergent if R is infinite. In this case we 
assume also that U is regular at infinity. 


The first term on the right is the potential of a volume distribution 


. 2 U . : ° ‘ ‘ 
of density eae the second is the potential of a distribution on the 
0U 


— 


boundary S of R, of density a while the third is the potential of a 


Shae : U F 
double distribution on S of moment — In: Lhus not only do harmonic 


functions appear as Newtoman potentials, but so also do any functions 
with sufficient differentiability. In particular, the identity (III) gives 
at once 


Theorem VII. A function, harmonic and continuously differentiable 
in a closed-regular region Rmay be represented as the sum of the potentials 
of a simple and of a double distribution on the boundary of R. 


If U is harmonic in any region, it is also harmonic and continuously 
differentiable in any region included in the first, and hence can be rep- 
resented as the potential of spreads on the surface of the included region. 
Thus we have a more general aspect of the facts illustrated on page 197, 
that different distributions may, in restricted portions of space, have 
one and the same potential. If, however, two distributions are required 
to have the same potential throughout space, it can be proved that the 
two distributions must be essentially the same. 

Before taking this up, however, we should notice a further conse- 
quence of Theorem VII. Let T be any domain, regular or not, and let U 
be harmonic in JT. Then U is harmonic in zeny sphere lying entirely in 
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T, and is thus, in that sphere, the potential of Newtonian spreads on the 
surface. But we have seen in Chapter V, § 4 (p. 139), that such spreads 
are analytic at the points of free space, and hence in the interior of the 
sphere. As such a sphere can be described about any point of T, we have 


Theorem VIII. If U is harmonic in a domain, it 1s analytic at all 
the points of that domain. 


The extraordinary fact thus emerges that if a function has con- 
tinuous derivatives of the second order in a domain, the circumstance 
that the sum of a certain three of these derivatives vanishes throughout 
the domain, has as consequence, not only the existence and continuity of 
the derivatives of all orders, but also that the function is analytic 
throughout the domain. This striking property of Laplace’s equation, 
that 1t has only analytic solutions, is shared by a class of partial 
differential equations, namely those of elliptic type?. 


5. Uniqueness of the Distribution Producing a Potential. 


Let U be continuous together with its derivatives of the first and 
second orders except on a finite number of regular surfaces S (open or 
closed) without common points. We suppose further that U and its 
derivatives of first and second orders at P, approach limits as P ap- 
proaches any point P, of S, not onan edge, from either side of S. More- 
Over, we assume that U, together with its limiting values from one side 
near Py, constitute a function which is continuous at all points of a 
neighborhood of Py, on S and on the given side of S. This shall be true 
for either side, and also for the derivatives mentioned. We suppose that 
the second derivatives satisfy a Hélder condition at all points not on 
S, and finally that U is harmonic at all points outside a sufficiently 
large sphere 2. 


Formula III shows that in any regular region R containing none 
of the points of S, U is the potential of certain distributions. We now 
show that U can be represented, at all points of space not on S, as the po- 
tential of one and the same distribution. 


In the first place, the integral 


1 8 ja 
U.=-2 {II : dV 


is everywhere continuous, together with its derivatives of the first order, 
and has the same Laplacian as U. Hence U — U, is everywhere harmonic, 
. 





1 See Encyklopadie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, II C 12, LicuTen- 
STEIN, Neuere Entwickelung der Theorie partielley Differentialgleichungen zweiter 
Ordnung vom elliptischen Typus, pp. 1320—1324. 
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except on S, and has, with its derivatives of the first order, the same 
discontinuities as U. 
If a positive sense be assigned to the normal to the regular surface 


elements of S, then 
aun OU ); 
—ae4s( ern Ov )F4s 


1 Oot 
=a lJ Bik die, 


are harmonic except on S. Because of the hypotheses on U, it is not 
difficult to verify that the density and moment of these distributions 
admit derivatives of the first and second orders respectively, so that the’ 
results of Chapter V (Theorems IV, VI, VIII, XI) are applicable. Hence 


OU, OU, OU OU 


ss 


and 





Ue, sa Oe On, er gp On, ars 
a dU; aor 
U3, sa U3_ - U, tz: U_ a On, ag “Ont it 0. 


at all interior points of S. Accordingly, 
U —U,—U, —U, 


is harmonic except on S, and, together with its normal derivatives, has 
the same limitmg values from either side at all interior points of S. If 
defined in terms of these limiting values, U — U, — U, — U3 becomes 
harmonic at all interior points of S (Theorem VI, p. 261). On the edges 
of S, this function is bounded, and hence can be so defined there as 
to be harmonic everywhere (Theorem XIII, p. 271). It then vanishes 
identically, by Exercise 2, page 218 and U has the value 


piihiens T= as ||) Sav ell (Bites Al ating 
a flGnes alae 


at all points of space not on S. It is thus at every point not on S the 
potential of a single set of Newtonian distributions, as stated. 

However, we are by no means assured that no other distributions 
produce the same potential. In fact, if we changed the volume densities 
at the points of a finite number of regular surface elements, or the sur- 
face densities on a finite number of regular curves, the integrals would 
be unaffected, and a different distribution would produce the same 
potential. But to exhibit this possibility, we have had to admit dis- 
continuous densities. 
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We shall now establish 

Theorem IX. No potential due to spreads in regular regions and on 
regular surfaces, finite in number, with continuous densities and moments, 
can be due to any other spreads of the same character. 


At the outset, it is clear that if two representations were possible, the 
spreads would have to be in. the same regions and on the same surfaces. 
For if P were an interior point of one volume distribution, not on any 
spread of the second representation, the potential of the second spread 
would be harmonic at P, while that of the first would not. After sub- 
tracting the potential of the volume distribution, a similar argument 
applies to the surfaces. 

Let x, o, and w denote the differences of the volume and surface 
densities respectively, of the two supposed representations, and of the 
moments of the double distributions. These functions are continuous, 
and they are densities and moments of a distribution producing a poten- 
tial which vanishes everywhere, save possibly on the surfaces bearing 
spreads: 


oon [ffsars ffzes Jie tas, 


Transposing the first two terms, we see that the double distribution is 
the sum of a surface and of a volume distribution with continuous den- 
sities. It is hence continuous, according to the results of Chapter VI, 
and so its moment is 0. 

The last term is therefore absent from equation (8), and we see that 
the surface integral is the potential of volume distribution with con- 
tinuous density. It therefore has derivatives of the first order which are 
everywhere continuous, and thus Gauss’ theorem is applicable to the 
potential of the surface distribution. We apply it to the surface of a 
small sphere about any point of the distribution, and infer that the 
total mass within the sphere is 0. If the density were anywhere positive, 
we could find a sphere, cutting out from the surface bearing the dis- 
tribution, a piece on which the density was positive, since the density 
is continuous, and the total mass within‘the sphere would not then 
vanish. Hence the surface density is 0. Then, applying Gauss’ theorem 
to the potential of the volume distribution, we infer in the same way 
that its density is also everywhere 0, and the theorem is proved. 


Exercises, 

1. Show, by (III), that if U is harmonic throughout all of space, and regular at 
infinity it is identically 0. . 

2. Inthe last chapter, Exercise 2 (p.191), wesaw that a static charge on acircular 
lamina became infinite at the edge of the lamina. Theorem IX does not therefore 
show that but one distribution will produce the potential of the lamina. Prove 
that there is no other distribution, continuous at all interior points of the lamina 
and producing the same potential. 
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6. Further Consequences of Green’s Third Identity. 


The identity (III) gives us at once a new and more general proof of 
Gauss’ theorem on the arithmetic mean. Let U be harmonic and 
continuously differentiable in R. Then 


] ih ak 
(9) Bierreh| a5? Ov ¥ is—p [fu Stas 
S 


If R is bounded by a sphere S, and P is at the center of the sphere, the 
first integral vanishes, by Theorem I, since 7 is constant on S. We have 
therefore 


Ean 





This result is based on the assumption that U and its derivatives of the 
first order are continuous in the closed sphere. However, the derivatives 
do not appear here, and it is clear that we need make no assumptions 
as to their behavior on the boundary. In fact, the relation holds for any 
interior concentric sphere, and therefore, if U is continuous, it holds 
also in the limit, for the given sphere. Indeed, U may have certain discon- 
tinuities if the limit of the integral is the integral of the limit of U, 
properly understood. We content outers: however, with the following 
enunciation. 


Gauss’ Theorem of the Arithmetic Mean. Jf U is harmonic in a 
sphere, the value of U at the center of the sphere is the arithmetic mean of 
its values on the surface. 


As a corollary, we deduce 


Theorem X. Let R denote a closed bounded region (regular or not) of 
space, and let U be harmonic, but not constant, in R. Then U attains its 
maximum and minimum values only on the boundary of R. 


That U actually takes on its extreme values is a consequence of its 
continuity in the closed region R (see Exercise 5, page 98). Let E denote 
the set of points at which U = M, the maximum of U. It cannot contain 
allinterior points of R, for if it did U would be constant. Accordingly, if E 
contained any interior point of R, it would havea frontier point P, in the 
interior of R (see Exercise 4, page 94). There would then be a sphere 
about Py, entirely in R, and passing through points not in E. That is, 
the values of U on the sphere would never exceed M, and at some 
points, be less than M. As U (P,) = M, we should have a contradiction 
with Gauss’ theorem. Hence £ can contain no interior points of R, as 
was to be proved. The same argument applies to the minimum}. 


1 This form of the proof of the theorem is due to Professor J. L. WALSH. 
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Exercises. 

1. Show that if U is harmonic and not constant, in an infinite region with 
finite boundary, it either attains its extremes on the boundary, or attains one of 
them on the boundary and approaches the other at infinity. 

2. Extend Theorem III as follows. Let R be any closed region, regular or not, 
with finite boundary, and let U be harmonic in R. Show that there is no different 
function, harmonic in R, with the same boundary values as U. 

3. Given a single conductor in an infinite homogeneous medium, and a charge 
in equilibrium on the conductor, there being no other charges present, show that 
the density is everywhere of the same sign. 


7. The Converse of Gauss’ Theorem. 


The property of harmonic functions given by Gauss’ theorem is so 
simple and striking, that it is of interest to inquire what properties 
functions have which are, as we shall express it, their own arithmetic 
means on the surfaces of spheres. Let R be a closed region, and V a 
function which is continuous in R, and whose value at any interior point 
of the region is the arithmetic mean of its values on the surface of any 
sphere with that point as center, which lies entirely in R: 


a 2x 


(10) V(P) =z | | V@Q)rsinddgas, r<a, 
ce | 


where Q has the spherical coérdinates (7, p, #) with P as origin, and a is 
the distance from P to the nearest boundary point 
of R. 

We first remark that V is also its own arith- 
metic mean over the volumes of spheres. For if 
we multiply both sides of equation (10) by r? and 
integrate with respect to ry from 0 to r, we have, 
since V(P) is independent of 7, 


yr 20 
V (P) . ial EST V(Q)rsinddgdbdr, r<a, 
04070 


Or; 
(uy VP) = a3 |I[r@ar. 


where & is the sphere of radius x about P. 


We now show that V (P) has continuous derivatives at the interior 
points of R. Let P be any interior point of R, and let a denote a fixed’ 
number less than the distance from P*to the nearest boundary point 
of R. Let us take P as origin, and the z-axis in the direction of the de- 
rivative to be studied (fig. 26). Let P’ be the point (0,0, 4), # being small 
enough so that P’ also has a minimum distance greater than a from 
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the boundary of R. Then 


5a al freer [frme 


where 2 denotes the sphere of radius a about P, and 2” the equal sphere 
about P’. For small enough h, these spheres intersect, so that the inte- 
grals over the common part destroy each other. Let C denote the cylinder 
through the intersection of the spheres, with axis parallel to the z-axis. 
The parts of the spheres outside C have a volume which is an infinitesi- 
mal in A of higher order (of the order of /*), so that since V is bounded 
in R, because of its continuity, the integrals over these parts of the 
spheres are also infinitesimals of higher order. We may then write 


a) PEO = ger [Jy @ar—|[Jroer|+ne, 


where y, (2) vanishes with h, and A is the part of 2’ in C but not in 2’, 
and B is the part of 2” in C but not in 2’. We now express the volume 
integrals as iterated integrals with respect to z and the surface of the 
projection o of A and B on the (x, y)-plane. Let z, (~, y) and z, (%, ¥) 
denote the values of z on the lower surfaces of A, and B, respectively. 
Then z,(%, y) +A and z (x, y) +h are the values of z on the upper 
surfaces of A and B. The bracket in (12) can then be written 








Zo th 2,+h 
sls Kidz | vaz|do 
=h ff (V(x, ¥, % + 0.h) —V(x,¥, 2+ 0,h)] do, 
(O ropa] 8 QB, <1), 
=h IJV xy, 2 @, 9) +V (ey 4%, 9140+ Yo (hh 
0 
where we have first used the law of the mean, and secondly the fact 


that the values of V at points a distance h or less apart is a uniform 
infinitesimal in h, so that y, () vanishes with h. Thus 





V (P’) —V(P 3 
(PAVIP) _ liv e.9.9) —V ey aldo t vs 0. 


If we now replace the field of integration o by the surface of 2’, as in the 
derivation of the divergence theorem (page 87), we have 


V (P’) —V(P) = A 
; as [J v0s (n, 2) dS + w, (h). 








>|, being the portion of X within C. We may now pass to the limit as 
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h approaches 0. As the integrand is continuous, we see that the limit 


exists, and that 


V S 
(13) “= ans V cos (n, 2) dS. 


The tedious reckoning is now done, and the rest is simple. Because 
of the continuity of V, this derivative is continuous, and because @ 
can be any sufficiently small positive number, the result holds for any 
interior point of R. 

If we now apply to (13) the divergence theorem, we fina 


a Samar oe 


the integral being over the region bounded by 2. Hence the derivatives 
of V of first order are also their own arithmetic means over the volumes of 
spheres in any region in the interior of R. 





The process can now be repeated as often as we like. Since any region 
interior to R is one of a nest of regions, each interior to the next, and 
the last interior to R (see page 317) , we see that the partial derivatives, of 
any given order, of V exist and are continuous in any region interior to R. 

In particular, 
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at all points a distance more than a from the boundary. It is easy to 
show that the last integral vanishes. In fact, if in (10) we cancel the 
constant factor 7? inside and outside the integral, and differentiate the 
resulting equation with respect to 7, this being possible because of the 
continuity of the derivatives of V, we have 


ov. 
00 
which may also be written 


{J <dS =0. 


Thus, at any interior point of R, V is harmonic, and we have the con- 
verse! of Gauss’ theorem, 


and 


1 Due to Korsg, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Mathematischen Gesellschaft, 
Jahrgang V (1906), pp. 39—42. 
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Theorem XI. If V is continuous in the closed region R, and at every 
interior point of R has as value the arithmetic mean of its values on any 
sphere with center at that point and lying in R, then V is harmonic in R. 


This theorem will be of repeated use to us. As already suggested, it 
may serve as a basis for the definition of harmonic functions. 

We shall now consider two consequences of the above developments. 
The first is with regard to the derivatives of a harmonic function. If 
we apply the equation (13) to the function 


where M and m are the extremes of V in R, then |U| < Jee! and 
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_ Accordingly, we have derived 


Theorem XII. If a function 1s harmonic in a closed region R, the 
absolute values of its derivatives of first order at any interior point are 
not greater than three fourths the oscillation of the function on the boundary 
of R divided by the distance of the point from the boundary. 


A second consequence is a converse of Theorem I. We state it as 


Theorem XIII!. J U ts continuous in a region R, and has continuous 
derivatives of the first order in the interior of R, and if the integral 


(fazas 


vanishes when extended over the boundary of all regular regions interior 
to'R, or even if only over all spheres, then U is harmonic in the interior 
of R. 

This may be proved as follows. Let P be an interior point of R, and 
2a sphere, of radius 7, about P, and lying in the interior of R. Then, 
by hypothesis, aon 


0U OU F 
0 = {fas ={ {2 rsindapas, 
5 0 0 


1 This theorem, in space, and in the plane, respectively, was discovered inde- 
pendently by Kose (footnote, p. 226) and by Bocuer, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 41 (1906). Koebe’s treatment is 
also valid in the plane. 
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and so, as 7 is constant on J’, 


725 
OU 
or 
0 


0 


sinddgdd =0. 


If we integrate this equation from 0 to 7 with respect to r, we have 


a 


2 
f U(Q)sinddpdd —4xU(P) =0, 
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Sty 


the integral being taken over the sphere of radius y about P. But this 
equation is equivalent to 


U (P) = zar |J U@es. 


This holds at first for spheres interior to R, but by continuity it holds 
for spheres in R. Thus the function U is its own arithmetic mean on 
the surfaces of spheres in R and so, by Theorem XI, is harmonic in R. 
The theorem is thus proved. 


Exercises. 


1. Show that if V is continuous in a region R, and is its own arithmetic mean 
throughout the volumes of spheres in R, it is also its own arithmetic mean on the 
surfaces of spheres in R. Hence show that if a function is bounded and integrable 
in R, and is its own arithmetic mean throughout the volumes of spheres in R, it is 
harmonic in the interior of R. 


2. Prove Koebe’s converse of Gauss’ theorem as follows. Let V be continuous 
and its own arithmetic mean in R. Let X be any sphere in FR, and U the function, 
harmonic in 2’, with the same boundary values on & as V. -This function exists, 
by Chapter IX, § 4 (page 242). Consider V — U in 2. 


3. Investigate the analogues of the developments of this section in one di- 
mension. 


4. Show, by means of Theorem XII, that a series of spherical harmonics, 
convergent in,a sphere about the origin, may be differentiated termwise at any 
interior point of the sphere. 


Chapter IX. 
Electric Images; Green’s Function. 


1. Electric Images. 


In the closing section of Chapter VII, we saw an example of a case 
in which a potential with certain requiréments as to its normal deriva- 
tives on a plane could be represented on one side of the plane by the 
potential of a point charge on the opposite side of the plane. This is an 
example of the use of electric images. 


Electric Images. 229 


In the present section, we shall confine ourselves to the case in which 
one homogeneous medium is supposed to fill space, the dielectric con- 
stant being 1. Let us suppose that we have a plane conducting lamina, 
so great in its dimensions that it may be considered infinite, and let us 
suppose that it is grounded, or connected to earth, which means that it 
may acquire whatever charges are necessary to enable it to remain 
at the potential 0. If then a point charge is brought into the neighborhood 
of the plane, it will induce charges on it, namely such as make the po- 
teritial of point charge and charge on the plane together equal to 0 on 
the plane. How can we find the induced charge ? 

We shall presently have the necessary materials to show that on the far 
side of the plane, the potential, if bounded, must be everywhere 0. If that 
region had a finite boundary, this would follow from Theorem II, of the 
last chapter. But it has not, and we shall borrow the fact. Let us take 
the plane of the infinite lamina as the (y, z)-plane, with the x-axis through 
the point charge. Let this be of amount e, and situated at P (a, 0, 0). 
If now we place a point charge — eat the image of P in the lamina, 
thought of as a mirror, that is at the point P’ (— a, 0, 0), the potential 
of the two charges will be 0 on the lamina, and the problem is solved. 
For (supposing a > 0), the potential is 
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x= 0, 


The density of the charge on the lamina is 


On, On_ 
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as is readily verified. The total induced charge is found, by integrating 
the density over the infinite lamina, to be — e, that is, the total induced 
charge is equal and opposite to the inducing charge. We notice moreover, 


that the density of the charge varies inversely with the cube of the 
distance from the inducing charge. 


Exercises. 

1. Verify the correctness of the values given for the density and total amount 
of the induced charge given above. 

2. Consider the conducting surface consisting of the half plane z= 0, y = 0, 
and the half plane y = 0, z= 0. Find the potential due to a charge e at (0, b, c) 
b > 0, c > 0, and the induced charge on the conductor. Determine the density 
of electrification of the half planes, showing that they bear charges proportional to 
the angles between them and the coaxial plane through the point charge, and that 
the sum of the charges on the two planes is the negative of the inducing charge. 
Show that the density approaches 0 at the edge cf the conductor. 

3. Given a point source of fluid in the presence of an infinite plane barrier, 
determine the potential of the flow, assumed to be irrotational and solenoidal. 
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4. At what angle other than a right angle can two half-planes meet to form a 
conductor the charge induced on which by a point charge can be determined by 
the method of images? 

5. A grounded conductor, occupying a bounded region, is in the presence of 
a point charge. Show that the density of the induced charge will never change 
sign, 

6. The total charge on the above conductor will be less in magnitude than the 
inducing charge. But if the conductor is a closed hollow surface, and the inducing 
charge is in its interior, the induced charge will be equal in magnitude to the in- 
ducing charge. Prove these statements. 


Infinite Series of Images. Suppose now that we have two parallel 
grounded conducting planes, and a point charge between them. Let 
axes be chosen so that the planes are x =0 and x =a, while the 
charge is at (c, 0, 0),0 <<c <a. A charge —e at (2a —c,0, 0) will 
reduce the potential to 0 at x =a. To reduce it to 0 on x = 0, we 
shall have to introduce corresponding charges of opposite sign at the 
points symmetric in the plane x = 0, 7. e. a charge — e at (—c,0, 0) 
and a charge e at (— 2a +c, 0,0). But the potential on x = a is then 
not 0, so we introduce a pair of new charges symmetric to the last in 
the plane x = a, and so on. Since the charges are getting farther and 
farther from the planes, their influence gets less and less, and it seems 
that the process should converge. If we write the potential in the form 
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the series do not converge, for they have terms comparable with those 
of the harmonic series. But if we group the terms properly, say as in 
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the resulting series has terms whose ratios to the corresponding terms 
of the series 


Vrs 

——/ 2 
are bounded for sufficiently large n?. It follows that when (x, y, 2) is 
confined to any bounded region in which none of the charges are locat- 
ed, the second series for U is absolutely and uniformly convergent. 
It is not difficult to verify that this potential is 0 on the planes x = 0 
and x =a. That the sum of the series‘is harmonic is easily shown by 
means of Theorem XI of the last chapter, for in any closed region in which 
the series is uniformly convergent, it may be integrated termwise. 

The method of images is also available in the case of spherical con- 

ducting surfaces. We revert to this application later. 
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Exercises. 


7. Show that the density of the induced distribution on the plane x = 0 is 
given by 


e . 2na—c Qna+ec 
ona —— i}: o? = 72 + C2. 
—c \[(2na— c)? + 97]? [(2na-+ c)? + @?]? 


The density on the second plane may be obtained from this by replacing c by a—c. 
It is interesting and instructive to find the total charges on the two planes. They 
turn out to be proportional to the distances of the point charge from the planes, 
and in total amount —e. Referring to Exercise 6, we see that the situations here, 
and in the case of a single infinite plane, are as if the charge were enclosed in a 
hollow conducting surface, of finite extent. 

8. Find the distribution of the charge induced on the walls of a cuboid by a 
point charge in its interior!. 





2. Inversion; Kelvin Transformations. 


From the solution of certain problems in electrostatics, and indeed, 
in potential theory in general, we may infer the solution of others by 
means of a transformation of space known as inversion in a sphere. Two 
points are said to be inverse in a sphere, or with respect to a sphere, if 
they are on the same ray from the center, and if the radius of the sphere 
is a mean proportional between their distances from the center. If 
every point of space be thought of as transported to its inverse in the 
sphere, we have the transformation in question. 

Let us now examine some of the properties of an inversion. Let us 
take the center of the sphere as origin of codrdinates, and let a denote 
the radims of ‘the sphere. li P(x, 4,2) and P’(%’,4’,27) be any two 
points which are inverse in the sphere, at distances 7 and 7’, respectively, 
from the origin, we have for the equations of the transformation 

ae, a2 Gane, , 2 
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The transformation is obviously its own inverse. The equation 
A(x? + y2+ 22) ++ Bx +Cy+Dz+E =0 becomes E (x%’? + y’? +2’) 
+ Ba®x’ + Ca?y’ + Da? z + Aa*t=O, so that the inversion carries 
all spheres or planes into spheres or planes. A necessary and sufficient 
condition that a sphere be transformed into itself is that it be ortho- 
gonal to the sphere of inversion, as may be seen by means of the theorem 
that the length of the tangent from a point P to a sphere is a mean pro- 
portional between the distances from P to the two points where any 
secant through P cuts the sphere. Any circle orthogonal to the sphere 
of inversion is the intersection of spheres which are orthogonal to the 
sphere of inversion, and so is transformed into itself. If J, is a line through 
P, there is a single circle C, through P, tangent to /, and orthogonal to 


1 See APPELL, Tvaité de Mécanique Rationelle, T. 111, Exercise 12, Chap. XXIX. 
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on 


the sphere of inversion. If J, is a second line through P, there is a single 
circle C, with the corresponding properties. These circles are trans- 
formed into themselves by the inversion, and at their two intersections 
(for they must intersect again at the point inverse to P) they make the 
same angles. It follows that any angle is carried by the inversion into 
an equal angle, and the transformation is conformal?. 


Kelvin Transformations. Let us now consider the effect of an in- 
version on a harmonic function. We start by expressing the Laplacian 
of U in terms of x’, y’, z’. The differential of arc is given by 

a4 
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and accordingly, 
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and as -; is a harmonic function of x’, y’, z’ (except at the origin), we 


have 
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It follows that if U (x, y, z) is a@ harmonic function of x, y andzina 


domain T, then 
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ts harmonic in x’, y’, and 2’ in the domain T’ into which T is carried by 
the inversion. 

This transformation of one harmonic function into another is known 
as a Kelvin transformation?. 


The Point Infinity. An inversion in a sphere is one-to-one except 
that the center-of the sphere of inversion has no corresponding point. 
The neighborhood of the origin goes over into a set of points at a great 





1 It should be remarked that the transformation by inversion, though con- . 
formal, does not carry a trihedral angle into a congruent trihedral angle, but into 
the symmetric one. Thus a set of rays formin§ the positive axes of a right-hand 
system would go over into circular arcs whose tangents form the positive axes of 
a left-hand system. 

2 W. THomson, Lord Ketvin, Journal de mathématiques pures et appliquées, 
Vol. 12 (1847), p. 256. 
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distance—into an infinite domain. If U is harmonic at the center of 
the sphere of inversion, or the center of inversion, as it is sometimes 
called, V will be regular at infinity, as is easily verified. On the other 
hand, if U is harmonic in an infinite domain, and therefore also regular 
at infinity, it may be expressed in terms of potentials of distributions on 
the surface of a sufficiently large sphere, by (III), page 219, and will 
thus be expressible in the form 

_ Ay (*, 9, 2) Hy, (*, 9, 2) 

es oe ee oe 

where Hy, H,,... are homogeneous polynomials of the degrees given 


by the indices, as we saw in Chapter V (p. 143). Accordingly 
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is convergent inside the sphere about the origin inverse to any sphere 
outside of which the series for U is convergent. Of course the trans- 
formation does not define V at the origin, but we see that if it is defined 
there by this series which defines it at points nearby, it will be harmonic 
at the origin. Thus a function which is harmonic in an infinite domain 
goes over, by a Kelvin transformation, into a function which is har- 
monic in a neighborhood of the origin, if properly defined at that single 
point. 

In order to be able to regard an inversion as one-to-one, we intro- 
duce an ideal point infinity, and say that the inversion carries the center 
of inversion into the point infinity, and the point infinity into the 
center of inversion. We should naturally say that the point infinity be- 
longs to any infinite domain with finite boundary, and this demands 
an extension of the notion of interior point. We say that the point 
infinity is interior to a set of points provided there is a sphere such that 
every point outside the sphere belongs to the set. An unbounded set is a 
domain provided all its points are interior points, and provided any two 
of its points can be joined by a polygonal line of a finite number of sides, 
at most one of which is infinite in length, and all of whose points belong 
to the domain. The point infinity is a limit point of a set provided 
there are points of the set outside of every sphere. In short, we ascribe 
to the point infinity with respect to any set of points, exactly the pro- 
perties which the center of inversion has with respect to the set into 
which the given set is transformed by an inversion. 


Exercises. 
3 A, (%, 9,2) . 
1. If H,, (%, y, z) is a spherical harmonic of order ”, show that Ys Wallis 








harmonic throughout space except at the origin. 
2. Show that an inversion in a sphere with center O and a Kelvin transformation 
carry the potential of a point charge e at a point Q(«, f, y), not the point O, 
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into the potential of a charge at the point Q’ (a’, f’, y’) inverse to Q. Show that 
the amount of the charge is changed in the ratio OQ’:a, where a is the radius 
eo 
of the sphere of inversion (« alte Bi 07 = of 24 fl? + y?) ; 
3. Show that if v is a small volume about Q (a, f, y), and v’ the volume into 
which v is transformed by an inversion in a sphere about Q, of radius a, then, 
6 


to within an infinitesimal of higher order in the maximum chord of v, v’ = rs C.; 


where 0’ is the distance from the origin O to some point of v’. Hence show that 
densities x and x’, at corresponding points Q and Q’, of volume distributions pro- 


ducing potentiais U and V related by the corresponding Kelvin transformation, 
5 

are related by the equation x’ = (5) x. Determine a similar relation for surface 

distributions. Check by Poisson’s equation and the equation (3), and by the 

equation relating surface densities with the break in the normal derivatives of 


the potential. 


4. Show that two points symmetric in a plane are transformed by an inversion 
into two points inverse in the sphere corresponding by the inversion to the plane. 


Induced Charge on a Sphere. Let us now see what we get by an in- 
version and a Kelvin transformation from the problem of the charge in- 
duced on a plane // by a point charge e at P, not on JJ. The potential 
U of the charge e and of the charge induced on JJ, is, as we have seen, 
equal, on the side of JJ on which P, lies, to the combined potential of 

the charge e at P, and of a charge 
a —e at the point P, symmetric in 
IT; beyond JJ, U=0. 

Let us now subject space to an 
inversion in a sphere with centerO at 
a point of the ray from P, through 
P,, beyond P,, and let us subject 
U to the corresponding Kelvin trans- 
formation.* The plane JJ goes over 
into a sphere 2 through O, and P, 
and P, go over into two points P{ 
and P5 which are inverse with re- 
spect to 2’, by Exercise 4 (fig. 27). If 
salsa ais the radius of XY, and c the dis- 

tance of P{ from the center of J, the 


2 
distance of P§ from the center will be — The distances of Pi and Pj 


re) 


4 
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from the center of inversion O will then be a +c and a + “ Dis san e - 
Cc 


respectively. Thus, by Exercise 2, the Kelvin transformation carries U 
into a potential V, which, in the interior of Y is the potential of charges 
at P, and P3, of opposite signs, and whose magnitudes are proportional 
to the distances of these points from the center of inversion, 7.e. in the 
ratio c:a. We have thus the desired result: a charge e at a point a distance 
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c from the center of a sphere, and a charge — oe at the point inverse to the 


first in the sphere, produce together a potential which is 0 on the surface of 
the sphere. This enables us to find the induced charge on a sphere caused 
by a point charge either within or without the sphere. We could find the 
density by means of Exercise 3, but we shall find it directly at a later 
point. 

The problem of Exercise 2, § 1 enables us to find, by inverting in a 
sphere with center on one of the planes, the charge induced by a point 
charge on the surface, consisting of a hemisphere and the part of 
its diametral plane outside the sphere of which the hemisphere is part. 


Exercise. 


What will be the shape of the conductor if the center of inversion is not on one 
of the two planes ? Enumerate a number of other cases in which induced charges 
on surfaces may be found by the method of images and inversions. 


The Possibility of Further Transformations. It is ratural to ask 
whether there are not further transformations of space, similar to inver- 
sions, and of functions, similar to Kelvin transformations, which enable 
us to pass from a function, harmonic in one set of variables, to a function 
harmonic in a second set. We have seen that Laplace’s equation is in- 
variant under a rigid motion of space, and hence harmonic functions 
remain harmonic functions under such a transformation of coérdinates. 
The same is clearly true of a reflection in a plane, say the (y, z)-plane: 
x’ = — x, y=, 2 =z. The Laplacian of a function goes over into 
a constant multiple of itself under a homothetic transformation: 
x’ == ax, y’ =ay, 2’ =az, and such transformations leave harmonic 
functions harmonic. But these transformations, together with inversions 
and combinations of them, are all there are of the kind in question. 

The transformations of space mentioned are the only conformal ones, 
as is proved in works on differential geometry1. But if we are to have 
any analytic transformation 


w=f(e,y,2), yo), yz), z=h(e,y, 2) 
in which 
Vie y =o, yy, ZU «LY, 2), e672), Aw, Zz) 
is harmonic in x’¥y’z’ whenever U is harmonic in %, y, z, it can be 
shown that the transformation must be conformal. 
The situation is different if we do not require the transformation to 
carry over every harmonic function into a harmonic function. Thus if 


we only require that it shall carry all harmonic functions independent of 
z into harmonic functions, there are transformations in which 2 is un- 


1 See, for instance, BLascHKE, Vorlesungen tiber Differentialgeometrie, Berlin 


1924, Bd. I, § 40. 
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changed, which carry such harmonic functions into harmonic functions, 
namely all those in which / and g are the real and imaginary parts of an 
analytic function of x’ + iy’ (see Exercise 10, p: 363). 

We may say, therefore, that in space, there are no new transforma- 
tions of the character of Kelvin transformations, although in the plane, 
there is a great variety of them. 


8. Green’s Function. 


At the close of § 1 in the last chapter, the question of the existence 
of certain harmonic functions was raised, among them, one which 
we shall now formulate as that of the existence of a function, har- 
monic in a closed region R, and,taking on preassigned continuous 
boundary values. The problem of showing that such a function exists, 
or of finding it when it exists, is known as the Dirichlet problem, or the 
first boundary problem of potential theory. It is historically the oldest 
problem of existence of potential theory. We are about to outline an 
attack on this problem, and in the next section, carry it through in the 
very simple but important case in which R is a sphere. We shall see 
that there is a relation between this problem and the problem of the 
charge induced on the surface of R by a point charge within R. The 
guiding thought is simple. We first seek to express a harmonic function 
in terms of its boundary values. We then see if the expression found con- 
tinues to represent a harmonic function when the boundary values are 
any given continuous function. 


The natural point of departure is the formula (9) of the last chapter, 
1 Osi ou 1 
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valid if U is harmonic in the closed regular region R bounded by S. 
This formula expresses U at any interior point of R in terms of its boun- 
dary values and those of its normal derivative. But we know that the 
boundary values alone determine U, and it is natural to try to eliminate 
the normal derivative. For this purpose we may take the relation of 
Theorem VI of the last chapter: 


1 OV 0U 
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where V is any function harmonic in R. If, now, a harmonic function V 
can be found, such that 


1 
aerhe 


vanishes at all points of S, the normal derivative of U will be eliminated 
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by adding these two equations. Such a function V, however, is nothing 
other than the potential of the charge induced on a grounded sheet con- 
ductor with the form of the surface S, by a unit charge at P, and the 
function 


GQ, P)=++V0,P) 


is the value at Q of the potential of the inducing charge at P and the 
induced charge together. This function is known as Green’s function for 
the region RF and the pole P. In terms of Green’s function we have 


(4) U(P) = ~ a JOO s G(Q,P)d 


where the differentiation and integration are with respect to the codrdi- 
nates €,7,¢€, of Q. Thus if Green’s function exists, and has continuous 
partial derivatives of the first order in any closed portion of R which 
does not contain P, any function U (P), harmonic in R, admits the above 
representation}. 


Now suppose that instead of having under the integral sign the 
function U (Q), representing the boundary values of a function known 
to be harmonic in R, we have an arbitrary continuous function of the 
position of Q on S. What then does the integral 


(5) F(P) = -2 {fro GQ, Pd 


represent ? Granted (a) that Green’s function exists, we have to show, 
if we wish to solve the Dirichlet problem in this way, (b) that F (P) 
is harmonic in P, and (c) that it takes on the boundary values /(P). 
Let us consider this programme for a moment. 


First, to establish the existence of Green’s function, we have to solve 
a special case of the Dirichlet problem, namely find a harmonic function 


, 1 
taking on the same boundary values as —~. Moreover, we have to solve 


the problem for all positions of P in the interior of R. GREEN himself 
argued that such a function existed from the physical evidence. Of 
course the static charge on S exists! We have here an excellent example 
of the value and danger of intuitional reasoning. On the credit side is 
the fact that it led GREEN to a series of important discoveries, since well 


1 It is true that the derivation of the formula (4) is based on the assumption 
that U is continuously differentiable in R. But if harmonic in R, U will be con- 
tinuously differentiable in any closed region interior to R, and by applying (4) 
to a suitably chosen interior region, we can, by a limit process, infer its validity 
for R without further hypothesis on the derivatives of U. 
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established. On the debit side is its unreliability, for there are, in fact, 
regions for which Green’s function does of exist?. 

If Green’s function has been shown to exist for R, we must then 
make sure that F (P) is harmonic in R. We know that G(Q, P) is har- 
monic in Q for fixed P, and we shall see presently that it is symmetric, 
and it will follow that it is harmonic in P. After that, it must be shown 
that the integral is harmonic in P. This done, we must show that F (P) 
takes on the given boundary values. 

Under proper limitations on R, the programme is a feasible one, and 
has been carried out in an elegant manner by LIAPOUNOFF?. We shall 
find it relatively easy in the case of the sphere, but for more general 
regions, simpler and farther reaching methods are now available. 

The Symmetry of Green’s Function*. The usual proofs of the symmetry 
of Green’s function are based on Green’s identity II, which demands 
some hypothesis on the derivatives of the function on the boundary. 
These, in general, do not exist. We may, however, proceed as follows. 

Let R denote a closed bounded region, and let G (0, P) denote Green’s 
function for R with pole P, supposed to exist. This supposition includes 
the demand that it be harmonic in R, except at P, and that it approach 
0 at every boundary point, but includes no demand on the derivatives 
on the boundary. We note that the continuity is uniform in any region 
in R which omits a sphere about P, and hence that for any e > 0, there 
isa 6 > 0, such that G (Q, P) < eat all points of R whose distance from 
the boundary is less than 6. Furthermore, in any closed region interior 
to R, the minimum of G (Q, P) is positive, for otherwise we should have 
a contradiction of Gauss’ theorem of the arithmetic-mean. 

Now let yw be any positive constant. The equipotential G (9, P) =u 
lies in the interior of R; it also lies in the closed subregion of R 


ss G(Q,P) S2u. In this region the hypotheses of Theorem XIV, 


Chapter X (p. 276) are in force, and hence in any neighborhood of 
any equipotential surface, there are non-singular equipotential surfaces. 

We next show that a non-singular equipotential surface G(Q, P) =p’ 
bounds a finite regular region. The interior points of such a region, 
namely those for which G (Q, P) > yw’, evidently constitute an open set, 
since G (Q, P) iscontinuous, except at P, which is clearly interior to the 
set. Secondly, any two interior points can be connected by a regular 


1 GREEN’s introduction of the function which bears his name is in his Essay,- 
1. c. footnote § 5, Chapter II, p. 38. An example of a region for which Green’s 
function does not exist is given by LeBescur, Sur des cas @impossibilité du pro- 
bléme de Dirichlet, Comptes Rendus de la Société Mathématique de France, 1913, 
p. 17. See Exercise 10, p. 334. 

® Sur quelques questions qui se vatachent au probléme de Dirichlet, Journal de 
mathématiques pures et appliquées, 5 Ser. Vol. IV, (1898). 

* This topic may well be omitted on a first reading of the book. 
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curve lying in the interior. This will be proved if it can be shown that 
any interior point Q) can be so connected with P, for any two can then 
be connected by way of P. 

Let Ty denote the set of points of R’ which can be connected with 
Q, by regular curves entirely in the interior of R’. If a boundary point Q, 
of Ty were not a boundary point of R’, there would be a sphere about 
it interior to R’, and within this sphere there would be points of Ty. 
Thus Q, and all points near it could be joined by straight line segments 
to a point of 7), and this, by a regular curve, to Q)- Q, would then be 
an interior point of 7), and not a boundary point. Thus G (Q, P) = pw’ 
at every boundary point of Ty, so that if J, did not contain P, and 
G (Q, P) were thus harmonic in Tg, it would be constant. As this is not 
the case, P lies in To, and so can be joined to Q, in the required way. 

Finally, as the bounding surface S’ of R’ has no singular points, it 
may be represented in the neighborhood of any of its points by an equa- 
tion z = p(x, y), ifthe axes are properly orientated, p(x, y) being ana- 
lytic. It follows that the surface can be divided by regular curves into 
regular surface elements. These will be properly joined, and so R’, being 
bounded by a regular surface, is a regular region. 

Turning now to the symmetry of Green’s function, we cut out from 
R’ two small spheres o and o’, about P and any second interior point 
P’ of R’, the spheres lying in the interior of R’. In the resulting region 
both G(Q, P) and G(Q, P’) ate continuously differentiable and har- 
monic. Hence II is applicable (see the footnote, p. 217), and we have 


[leon 2 — cer <2 )as 
! 


+ {fle (ohigh a eh Sarg eg ae a Oe 


o’+o 


We now allow the radii of o and o’ to approach 0. Near P’, G (Q, P) 
and its derivatives are continuous, whereas G(Q, P’) differs from 


‘ by a harmonic function V (Q, P), 7’ being the distance P’Q. On o’ 


the normal y points along the radius toward the center P’. Accordingly, 
the integral over o’ may be written 


NK (Q, P)dQ+ {le (0, P) cece 


a ee ae fo mfr (0, P) 2 


the integrations being with respect to the solid angle subtended at P’. 
As’ approaches 0, all but the first term approach 0, and this approaches 
4G (P’, P). Similarly, the integral over o approaches — 42G(P, Pe 











-/) dQ, 
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The integral over S’ is unaffected by this limit process. The resulting 
equation holds for all non-singular equipotential surfaces G (Q, P) = w’. 
But there are values of v’ as close to 0 as we please for which this surface 
is non-singular. Accordingly we may allow yw’ to approach 0 through 
such values. The first term in the integral over S’ has the value 


u [fe as—— any, 
u 


for G (Q, P’) isthe sum ofa function harmonic in R’ and the potential of 
a unit particle in R’. As to the second term, G (Q, P’) is not constant on 
S’, but as the other factor of the integrand is never positive, we may 
employ the law of the mean, and write this second term 


42G (Q, P’), 


where Q is some point on S’. As yz’ approaches 0, the first term ap- 
proaches 0, and as Q must become arbitrarily near to the boundary of R, 
where G (Q, P’) approaches 0 uniformly, the second term also approaches 
0. In the limit then, there are but two terms left in the identity, and 
this, after a transposition and division by 42, becomes 


G UPS P) == Pp PP): 
Here P and P’ may be any two interior points of R, and thus the sym- 
metry of Green’s function is established. 
Exercise. 
1. Show that if o(P, Q) is the density at Q of the charge induced on S by a 
unit charge at P, the formula (4) may be written 
U(P) =— JJ U(Q)o(Q, P)as, 


Referring to Exercise 6, p. 230, show that U (P) is a weighted mean of its values 
on S, and hence lies between its extreme values on S. The above is the form in 
which GREEN wrote the formula (4). 


4. Poisson’s Integral. 


We proceed now to set up Green’s function for the sphere. Let a be 
the radius of the sphere, and let P be a point a distance o from the center 
0. Then a unit charge at P will induce on the surface of the sphere, 
thought of as a grounded conducting surface, a distribution whose poten- 


tial in the interior of the sphere is the same as that of a charge = 


*. . . @ 
at the point P’ inverse to P in the sphere, as we saw in § 2. Accordingly, 
ify and 7’ are the distances of P and P’ from Q, Green’s function for the 
sphere is 
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Evidently Green’s function is continuously differentiable in the coérdi- 
nates of Q in any closed portion of the sphere omitting the point P, so 
that it may be used in the formula (4). This then becomes 


(6) uP) =-L{fu@s[t—s2}as. 


Let us express the integrand in terms of the codrdinates (@, y, 8) of 
P and (0’, y’, &) of Q. Since 


Ga- shop Zee cosy: sand. jx? = S+o%- 2 o'cosy, 











where 
cosy = cos # cos & + sind sin & cos (p — @’), 
we have 
ee Sa Le Be @ cosy — Q! o@ cosy —a 
Ov 7 O@ + i = eB uiacem pn oe 
a2 
01 s yseiplhceaias 0? acosy — 0 
eer. Cie ORT Ve ~ at fe % 


where in the last step we have used the fact that G(Q, P) vanishes 
when Q is on the surface of the sphere. With these values, the formula 
(6) becomes 





orice cae . 
(7) U(o,¢%,? —_# , P=o+ a*— 2aocosy. 


As this formula involves no Sete of U, it holds if U is harmonic 
in the interior of R and continuous in R, as may be seen by applying it 
to a smaller concentric sphere and passing to the limit as the radius of 
this sphere approaches a. It is known as Poisson’s integral, 

Let us now ask whether the boundary values can be any continuous 
function. Does 


(8) Ve. 9,9) == ee es 


solve the Dirichlet problem for the sphere ? We shall prove that it does. 
First of all, we have the identity, for Q on S, 





(oa ARSE yr acwan 


Y Ov r 





(9) Gone = bags 


which shows that V is the sum of the potentials of a simple and of a 
double distribution on S with continuous density and moment. Hence 


1 Journal de l’Ecole Polytechnique, Vol. 11 (1820), p. 422. See also the Ency- 
klopadie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, II, A 7b, Potentialtheorie, BurxK- 
HARDT u. MEYER, p. 489. 
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V is harmonic in all of space except on S, and in particular, within the 
sphere. 

Secondly, as P (0, gy, #) approaches the point Qy (a, qo, Jo) of the 
surface of the sphere in any manner, V (0, gy, #@) approaches f (q, o)- 
To show this, we start with the remark that the formula (7) holds for 
the harmonic function 1, so that 


a? — g? dS 
uP) il “ae ls. 
Ss 


Multiplying both sides of this equation by the constant 7 (gp, #) and 
subtracting the resulting equation from (8), we have 


7— 0? (| [f(¢, #) — F (Go, Fo) 
V (2, 9, 8) — 1 (00, Bo) = ae | Wiel 0) Hoe. 20 gs, 


4na 
S 





Now let o denote a small cap of the sphere S with Q, as center, sub- 
tending at the center of the sphere a cone whose elements make an 
angle 2 with its axis. If e > 0 is given, « can be chosen so small that 


ono, |f (9, ®) —f (go, He) |< = Then, making use of (10), we see that 


a®— 9? [1 f (9, 8) — fF (Po, Oo) eat—gt? (fds e 
4a ff e is\<3 4na — 
G s 


But if we confine P to the interior of the cone coaxial with the one sub- 
tended by o, and with the same vertex, but with half the angudar 
opening, then when Q is on the portion S —a of S, 














cosyScosa, and 72> 67+ a? — 2oacosa. 


Let us call 7) the minimum value of y thus limited. Then if M is a bound 
for | f (p, 8) | on S, 


aes eee | ee 
a — @ | ee =f (te 80) ese eos 2M 4g? 


4na wa % 
S—o 











a quantity which can be made less than $ by sufficiently restricting 
a — go. Thus 


[V(e, p, 8) — fF (@o, H)|<e 


in a region which contains all the points within and on the sphere which 
are within a certain distance of Q). So V is not only continuous on the 
boundary, but assumes the given boundary values. Accordingly, the 
Dirichlet problem is solved for the sphere.*There is no real difference be- 
tween the formulas (7) and (8) when # (g, 8) is a continuous function. 
Moreover, Poisson’s integral also solves the Dirichlet problem for 
the infinite region exterior to the sphere. For, as we have seen, the inte- 
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gral is the sum of simple and double distributions on S. The first is 
continuous. For the second, we have the moment 
f(g’, 0) 


2 


as a glance at the formulas (8) and (9) shows. Accordingly the limits 
V_ and V, of V from within and from without S are connected by the 
relation 


V,— Vi = 4n 0 =— 27) ). 


Hence, as we have shown that V_=/(p’,0’), we know that 





V, = —f (9’, &). If we change a sign in (8), and write it 
1a gr = at f(g’, #) ds 
(uy Vio, 9, = Ga || He ges 
S 


the function thus represented is harmonic outside the sphere (this 
implying also regularity at infinity), and assumes the boundary values 
f(g, 9). 

Remark. As a matter of fact, Poisson’s integral represents a function 
harmonic everywhere except on S when f (9, #) is any integrable func- 
tion. We shall have the materials for a proof of this fact in the next 
chapter. But in case ¢ (gy, #), while remaining integrable, has discontinui- 
ties, V can no longer approach this function at every boundary point. 
What we can say—for the above reasoning still applies to integrable 
bounded functions—is that V approaches / (py, #) at every boundary 
point where this function is continuous, and-lies between the least upper 
and greatest lower bound of this function. 


Exercises. 

1. Show by elementary geometry that the function G(Q, P), p. 240, vanishes 
when Q is on the surface of the sphere. 

2. Verify that Green’s function is symmetric, when R is a sphere. 

3. Show that the density of the charge induced on the surface of a sphere 
by a point charge is inversely proportional to the cube of the distance from the 
point charge. 

4. Set up Green’s function for the region R consisting of all of space to one 
side of an infinite plane. Set up the equation corresponding to Poisson’s integral 
for this region, and show that it can be given the form 


vr=s [froan, 
S 


the integration being with respect to the solid angle subtended at P by an element 
of the plane S. Show that this formula solves the Dirichlet problem for the region R, 
on the understanding that instead of requiring that V shall be regular at infinity 
(which may not be consistent with its assuming the boundary values /(P)), we 
require that it shall be bounded in absolute value. Here {(P) should be assumed 
to be continuous and bounded. Discuss the possibility of inferring the solution 
of the Dirichlet problem for the sphere from this by means of an inversion. 
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5. Show that if f (Q) is piecewise continuous on the surface of a sphere S, there 
exists a function, harmonic in the interior of the sphere, and approaching f (P) at 
every boundary point at which this function is continuous. Show that if Qp is 
an interior point of one of the regular arcs on which f (Q) is discontinuous, the har- 
monic function will approach the arithmetic mean of the two limiting values of 
/(Q) at Qo, and determine the limiting value of the harmonic function if Qy is a 
point at which several arcs on which f (Q) is discontinuous meet. 

6. A homogeneous thermally isotropic sphere has its surface maintained at 
temperatures given by U = cos@, @ being the co-latitude. Determine the tempera- 
tures in the interior of the sphere for a steady state. 

7. Derive Gauss’ theorem of the arithmetic mean from Poisson’s integral. 

8. Show that if U is harmonic at every proper point of space (not the point 
infinity) and is bounded, it is a constant. 

9. Let R be a closed region bounded by a surface S with a definite normal 
at each point, and such that each point of S is on a sphere entirely in R. Let U 
be harmonic in FR, no hypothesis being made on its first derivatives on the boun- 
dary, other than that the normal derivatives exist as one-sided limits and are 0. 
Show that U is constant in FR, thus generalizing in one direction Theorem IV, 
Chapter VIII, p. 213. Suggestion. Apply Poisson’s integral to U in the sphere 
through the boundary point at which U attains its maximum, on the assumption 
that the statement is not true. 


A great deal has been written about Poisson’s integral, and something 
on it will be found in nearly every book on Potential Theory (see the 
bibliographical notes, p. 377). In recent literature on the subject, the 
reader may be interested in the geometric treatment given by PERKINS, 
An Intrinsic Treatment of Poisson’s Integral, American Journal of 
Mathematics, Vol. 50 (1928), pp. 389—414. 

Poisson’s integral in two dimensions has similar properties. An 
excellent treatment of it is to be found in B6cHER’s Introduction to the 
Theory of Fourier’s Series, Annals of Mathematics, 24 Ser. Vol. VII 
(1906) pp. 91—99. Very general theorems on the subject are found in 
Evans, The Logarithmic Potential, New York, 1927. 


5. Other Existence Theorems. 


We have spoken several times of existence theorems, and we have 
proved one, namely, that given a sphere and a function defined and con- 
tinuous on the surface of the sphere, there exists a function continuous 
in the sphere and harmonic in its interior, which assumes the given 
boundary values. An existence theorem in mathematics has nothing to 
do with any metaphysical sense of the word ‘‘exist”’; it is merely a state- 
ment that the conditions imposed on a function, number, or other 
mathematical concept, are not contradictory. The proof of an existence | 
theorem usually consists in showing how the function, or other thing 
whose existence is asserted, can be actually produced or constructed. 
Indeed it has been maintained that a proof of existence must be of this 
nature. The solution of the Dirichlet problem for the sphere has estab- 
lished the existence of a harmonic function with given boundary values 
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on a sphere by producing a formula which gives the harmonic function. 
The existence theorem corresponding to this for a general region is 
known as the first fundamental existence theorem of potential theory. 


The Cauchy-Kowalevsky Existence Theorem. There are other existence 
theorems concerning harmonic functions. Applicable to all differential 
equations with analytic coefficients is the Cauchy-Kowalevsky theorem}. 
For Laplace’s equation; its content may be formulated as follows. 
Let P (%, Vo, 2) be a point of space, and let S denote an arbitrary sur- 
face passing through P, analytic at P. By this we shall understand that 
for a proper orientation of the axes S has a representation z = f (x, y), 
where f (x, ) is developable in a power series in x — x), y— py, conver- 
gent in some neighborhood of the point (x9, yo). Let g(x, y) and 
Yi (x, y) denote two functions, analytic at (x), y9). Then there exists a 
three dimensional neighborhood N of P and a function U (x, y, 2) which 
1s harmonic in N and which assumes on the portion of S in N the same 
values as the function gy (x, vy), and whose normal derivative assumes on 
the same portion of S the values g, (x, y). There is only one such function. 
Here a positive sense is supposed to have been assigned to the normal 
to S, in such a way that it varies continuously over S. 

This theorem tells us that we may assign arbitrarily the value of a 
harmonic function and of its normal derivative on a surface element, 
provided all data are analytic. Thus it appears that essentially two 
arbitrary functions of position, on a surface fix a harmonic function, 
whereas the first fundamental existence theorem indicates that one 
arbitrary function is sufficient. But in the latter, case, this function is 
given over the whole of a closed surface, whereas in the former, the two 
functions are given only on an open piece of surface . The Cauchy-Kowa- 
levsky theorem asserts the existence of a function harmonic on both sides 
of the surface on which values are assigned, as well as on the surface, 
but only in a neighborhood of a point. The first fundamental existence 
theorem asserts that even though the assigned boundary values be merely 
continuous, a function exists which is harmonic throughout the entire 
interior of the region on whose surface values are assigned, but not 
that it can be continued through the surface. The Cauchy-Kowalevsky 
theorem asserts the existence of a function in some neighborhood of a 
point (or im Kleinen, as it is expressed in German), the first fundamental 
existence theorem, throughout a given extended region (im Groen). 


The Second Fundamental Existence Theorem. We have seen that if 
continuous boundary values are assigned, on the surface of a regular 
region, to the normal derivatives, not more than one function, apart 


1 See, for instance, GoursAT, A Course in Mathematical Analysis, translated 
by Heprick, Boston, 1917, Vol. II, Part. II, sections 25 and 94; BIEBERBACH, 
Differentialgleichungen, Berlin, 1923, pp. 265—270. 
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from an additive constant, harmonic in the region, can have normal 
derivatives with these values. Can the boundary values be any continuous 
function ? Evidently not, in the case of finite regions at least, for Theorem I 
of the last chapter places a restriction on them. Suppose that this con- 
dition is fulfilled, that is, in the case of finite regions, that the integral 
over the surface of the assigned boundary values vanishes. The problem 
of finding a function, harmonic in the region, and having normal deriva- 
tives equal to the function given on the boundary is known as Neumann's 
problem, or the second boundary value problem of potential theory, and 
the theorem asserting the existence of a solution of this problem is 
known as the second fundamental existence theorem of potential theory. 

In considering the Neumann problem, it is natural to ask whether 
there ts not a function similar to Green’s function which may here 
play the role which Green’s did for the Dirichlet problem. We consider 
the case of a bounded region, and follow the analogy of the work of § 3. 
We wish to eliminate U from under the integral sign in 


1 aul a 17 
u(P) =| (22-0 Us> 14S 
Ss 


=a J[ v—Us “Vlas, 


in order that U may be expressed in terms of the boundary values of 
its normal derivative alone. This could be accomplished if we could find 
a function V, harmonic in R, and having a normal derivative which 


by means of 


was the negative of that of --. But this is impossible, since, by Gauss’ 

theorem on the integral of the normal derivative, the integral of the 
ete 1 ‘ mo 

normal derivative of — Over S, the surface of R, is —42, while if Vis 


harmonic in R, the integral of its normal derivative over S is 0. We 
therefore demand that the normal derivative of V shall differ from that of 


1 : : 
—- by a constant, and this will serve our purpose. Then the combined 
potential 


GQ, P)=++V@,P), 


if it exists, is known as Green’s function of the second kind for R. In terms 
of this function, we obtain the following expression for U (P) by adding 
the last two equations: 


(12) u(P) = 2 60, Past Z{(u@as. 
Ss Ss 


This gives U in terms of its normal derivatives except for an additive 
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constant, which is all that could be expected, since U is determined 
by its normal derivatives only to within an additive constant. Further 
consideration of this formula is left for the following exercises, where it 
is assumed once and for all that G (Q, P) exists and possesses the requi- 
site continuity and differentiability. 


Exercises, 

1. Determine the value of the constant in the formula (12), and thus show that 
the last term is the mean of the values of U (P) on S. 

2. Show that G (P, Q) = G(Q, P) for Green’s function of the second kind. 

3. Given a generalized function of Green 


G(Q, P) =++V (QP), 


where V(P, Q) is harmonic in R and subject to any boundary conditions which 
have as consequence that 


ff [6 (0, Pr) 5 G(Q, Pa) — 6 (Q, Px) 2-610, Py) |aS = 0, 
Ss 


show that G(P, Q) = G(Q, P). 

4. With the notation of § 4, show that 

2a? 

eat Qe’ cosy + er’ 
is Green’s function of the second kind for the sphere, 7. e. (a) that the second and 
third terms constitute a function ®(9’, y’, #) harmonic in the sphere, and (bd) 
that the normal derivative is constant on the surface of the sphere. Suggestion as to 
part (a). The direct reckoning showing that the third term is harmonic may be 
tedious. Remembering that P is fixed, it is easily verified that the third term is 
a linear function of the logarithm of the sum of the distance of Q from a fixed 
point (the inverse of P) and the projection of this distance on a fixed line. It is then 
simply a matter of verifying the fact that the logarithm of such a sum, referred 
in the simplest possible way to a suitable coérdinate system, is harmonic, and of the 
examination of possible exceptional points. 

5. Verify that the above function is symmetric in P and Q. 

6. With the above function, show that (12) becomes 


1 dU; 2 1 2a = 
v= gfe [e+ - log eae pe AS + VO), 
Ss 


O being the center of the sphere. 
7. Show that the formula 


v4 2a 
ve 90) ga) Jt (90 9) a oe Sas: 


f(y, 8) being any continuous function such that i f f(y’, ®) dS =0, solves the 
Neumann problem for the sphere. 

8. Show how to solve the Neumann problem for the outside region bounded 
by a sphere. Show how the condition that the integral of f (gy, #) shall vanish can 





1 1 
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be removed by the addition of a suitable multiple of to a formula analogous to 


that of Exercise 6. 
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Exercises on the Logarithmic Potential. 

9. Define harmonic functions in bounded domains of the plane, establish 
Green’s identities for bounded regular plane regions, and develop the properties 
of functions harmonic in bounded domains. 

10. Set up Laplace’s equation in general codrdinates in the plane, and discuss 
inversion in the plane. If, by an inversion, a bounded domain T goes over into a 
bounded domain T’, and if U (%, y) is harmonic in T, show that 

at grag’ 
V (x,y) =U (Ss > or) 
is harmonic in T’. Thus, in the plane, we have in place of a Kelvin transformation, 
a mere transformation by inversion, and this leaves a harmonic function harmonic. 


In space, regularity at infinity has been so defined that a function, harmonic 
at infinity (and, by definition, this means also regular at infinity) goes over by a 
Kelvin transformation into a function harmonic at the center of inversion. We 
follow the same procedure in the plane and say that U is regular at infinity pro- 
vided 

a) U approaches a limit as 9 becomes infinite in any way, @ being the distance 
from any fixed point, and 

b) . 


OU | OU | 
o?—— | and |e ay remain bounded as o becomes infinite. 
Ox | oy = 








11. Develop properties of functions harmonic in infinite domains of the plane. 
In particular show that 


aU 
= 95 = 0 


when extended over any closed regular curve including the boundary of the in- 
finite domain in which U is harmonic (see Theorem I’, p. 218), and that if U is 
harmonic and not constant in the infinite region R, it attains its extremes on and 
only on the boundary of R (see Exercise 1, p. 224). 

12. Define and discuss the properties of Green’s function in two dimensions, 
and derive Poisson’s integral in two dimensions. 

13. Discuss Neumann’s problem for the circle. 

14. Study harmonic functions in one dimension, considering, in particular, 
Green’s function. 


Chapter X. 
Sequences of Harmonic Functions. 


1. Harnack’s First Theorem on Convergence. 


We have already found need of the fact that certain infinite series of 
harmonic functions converge to limiting functions which are harmonic. 
We are now ina position to study questions of this sort more system- 
atically. Among the most useful is the following theorem due to Har- 
NACK}. 


* 
Theorem I. Let R be any closed region of space, and let U,,U,, Us, ... be 
an infinite sequence of functions harmonic in R. If the sequence converges 


1 Grundlagen der Theorie des logavithmischen Potentials, Leipzig, 1887, p. 66. 
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uniformly on the boundary S of R, it converges uniformly throughout R, 
and its limit U is harmonic in R. Furthermore, in any closed region R’, 
entirely interior to R, the sequence of derivatives 
Oititk 
lasapran Ue], LD OW Ra 
7,4, Rk being fixed, converges uniformly to the corresponding derivative 
of U. 

First, the sequence converges uniformly in R. For the difference 
(U,4» —U,) is harmonic in R, and so by Theorem X, Chapter VIII 
(p. 223), is either constant, or attains its extremes on S. Hence its 
absolute value is never greater in the interior of R than on S, and 
since the sequence converges uniformly on S, it must converge uniformly 
in R. Also, a uniformly convergent sequence of continuous functions has 
a continuous function as limit! and hence the limit U of the sequence 
is continuous in R. 

Secondly, U is harmonic in the interior of R, by the converse of 
Gauss’ theorem on the arithmetic mean (Theorem XI, Chapter VIII, 
p. 227). For each term of the sequence is its own arithmetic mean 
on spheres in R, and since a uniformly convergent sequence of con- 
tinuous functions may be integrated termwise, that is, since the limit of 
the integral of U,, is the integral of the limit U, it follows that U also 
is its own arithmetic mean on spheres in R. Hence, by the theorem cited, 
U is harmonic in the interior of R, and as it is continuous in R, it is 
harmonic in R. 

Finally, the sequence of derivatives converges uniformly to the 
corresponding derivative of U. Consider first the partial derivatives of 
the first order with respect to x. By Theorem XII, Chapter VIII (p. 227), 
if a is the minimum distance of any point of R’ from the boundary 
of R, 


| @ 4 


the quantity on the left being taken at any point of R’, and that on the 
right being the maximum in R. Since the right hand member approaches 
0 as m becomes infinite, the left hand member approaches 0 uniformly, 


BL te OU) & 
and the convergence of the sequence of the derivatives to 37 is 


established. To extend the result to a partial derivative of any order, 
we need only to apply the same reasoning to the successive derivatives, 
in a nest of regions, each interior to the preceding and all in R. This can 
always be done so that R’ will be the innermost region (see Chapter XI, 
§ 14, p. 317). 


1 See, for instance, OsGoop, Funktionentheorie, I, Chap. III, § 3. 
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Remarks. The theorem has been enunciated for sequences rather than 
for series, but there is no essential difference. For the convergence of an 
infinite series means nothing other than the convergence of the sequence 
whose terms are the sums of the first 7 terms of the series. And the con- 
vergence of a sequence S,, S,, S;,... can always be expressed as the 
convergence of the series 


Sy + (Sz — Sy) + (S3 — Se) + ---- 
But there are cases in which we have neither a sequence nor a series 


before us where the same principle as that expressed in the theorem 
is useful. Suppose, for instance, that it has been established that 


0 


is harmonic in the coérdinates of P in a region R’, interior to the region 
R for which G (Q, P) is Green’s function. Can we infer that the function 
given by Green’s integral (equation (5), page 237) is harmonic in R’? 
Recalling the definition of integral, we note that any of the sums of 
which the integral is the limit, being a finite sum of functions which 
are harmonic in R’, is also harmonic in R’. If these sums approach the 
integral uniformly in R’, the reasoning used in the theorem shows that 
the limit is harmonic in R’. This can easily be shown to be the case in 
the present instance. 

In order to express the extension of the theorem in a suitable way, 
let us remark that if 6 is supposed given, the sum 


Zit (Ox) Se, 


in which the maximum chord of the divisions AS; of S is restricted 
to be not greater than 4, is a function of 6. It is infinitely many valued, 
to be sure, but its values are still determined by the value of 6, and 
its bounds are uniquely determined. If / (Q,) depends also on parameters, 
like the codrdinates of a point P, the sum will also depend on these para- 
meters. What are we to understand by the statement that a many- 
valued function is harmonic in R? We shall say that a function U (P, 6) 
is harmonic in R if to any of its values at any point P, of R there 
corresponds a one-valued function having the same value at P,, whose 
value at any other point P of R is among those of U (P, 8) at P, and that 
this one-valued function is harmonic in R. Such a one-valued function 
we call a branch of U (P, 6). To say that U (P, 6) converges uniformly 
to a limit as 6 approaches 0, shall mean that there is a one-valued func: 
tion U such that e > 0 being given, 4 ean be so restricted that 


for all points P in the set of points for which the convergence is uniform, 
and for all branches of the many valued function U (P, 6). 
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With these preliminaries, we may state the theorem as follows: let R 
be any closed region in space, and let U (P, 6) be continuous in R and har- 
monic im the interior of R. Then if U (P, 6) converges uniformly to a limit 
on the boundary of R, it converges uniformly throughout R to a one-valued 
function U, which is harmonic in R. Any given derivative of U(P, 6) con- 
verges uniformly in any closed region R’ interior to R to the corresponding 
derivative of U. By a derivative of U (P, 6), if U (P, 6) is many valued, 
we mean the many valued function whose values at any point are those 
of the corresponding derivative of the branches of U (P, 6) at that point. 

It follows that if f(Q, P) is continuous in the coérdinates of P and Q, 
when Q is on the boundary S of the regular region R, and P is in a re- 
gion R’ interior to R, and if f(Q, P) isharmonic in P for P in R’, for every 
fixed Q on S, then 


F(P) = JJ #(Q, P)as 


is harmonic in R’. 


2. Expansions in Spherical Harmonics. 


We have seen that Newtonian potentials can be expanded in series 
of spherical harmonics, and that harmonic functions are Newtonian 
potentials. It follows that harmonic functions can be so expanded. We 
are now concerned with the determination of the expansion when the 
harmonic function is not given in terms of Newtonian distributions. 


We take as oe of departure, Poisson’s integral 





(1) U(e,¢,0 rays rele o Ls as, 7? = 02 + a? — 2aocosy 


where S is the surface of the sphere of radius a about the origin, and 
where U is harmonic in the closed region bounded by S. We have seen 
equation (9), (p. 241) that 

2 9 1 01 
(2) “ : Kiger ag Liew 


ad Y yr 





and that (equation (18), page 135) 

1 1 @ g* ze 
(3) Galan 5 ANA a gal NG! oat WIRE od ey Ni oY ie Mh NA 
valid for 9 <0’. If we differentiate this series termwise with respect 


to 9’, and set 0’ = a, we have 


(4) 21 piu 5, 2 P, (uw) & = 3 P,(m) G 


Ovr 


Setting 9’ = a in (3) and using this and (4), we find for the function (2) 
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the expression 





OF =F[Po(u) +3 Py (u) 2 


+5 Pu Ste +- Akt YP S+--], 


the series being uniformly convergent for g <Aa, 0 <A < 1. This func- 
tion may therefore be used in (1), and the integration carried out term- 
wise, so that we have 


(5) U(e,9,0)= Dy (2k + 1) lazer JU o% 8’) P,, (u) as|&. 
0 S 


Since o* P; (u) is a spherical harmonic of order k, we have here a 
development of U in spherical harmonics, determined by the boundary 
values of U, the series being convergent for 9 < a, and uniformly con- 
vergent in any region R’ interior to the sphere. We shall discuss later 
the question of convergence on the sphere itself. 


Let us apply this development to the spherical harmonic 


H,, (0,9, 9) = 0" S, (¢, 9) 
We find 


oP nih 2d, kt Y lawae | JonSate’ 8’) Pras]. 
0 S 


The coefficients of the powers of @ on both sides of this equation must 
be identical, and we conclude that 


| SJ Sno’, 9) P,(ujdS = 0, : k+n, 
Ss 
(6) 


2 1 aap 
Sap.) = O22) [5,90 Pawas, 
Ss 





ew2Qx 


or If, (y’, 0) P, (cos y) sin # dg’ d®’ = Tar Se (p, 2%). 
00 


The spherical harmonics 9* P; (uw) are often called zonal harmonics, as 
the surfaces on which they vanish divide the surface of the sphere into 
zones. If the factor o* be suppressed, we have what is known as a sur- 
face zonal harmonic. This is therefore another name for Legendre poly- 
nomials, although the term is often used in the wider sense of any so- 
lution of the differential equation (11) (page 127), for Legendre polyno-. 
mials, whether » is integral or not. The ray (py, 8) from which the angle y 
is measured is called the axis of the zonal harmonic. The first equation (6) 
states for an apparently particular case, that two spherical harmonics 
of different orders are orthogonal on the surface of the unit sphere, a result 
found in Exercise 2, § 2, Chapter VIII, (p. 216). The last equation (6) 
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states that the integral over the unit sphere of the product of any spherical 
harmonic of order n by the surface zonal harmonic of the same order is 
the value of the spherical harmonic on the axis of the zonal harmonic, 
multiplied by 4 2 and divided by 2n +1. 


Thus, if U is harmonic in a neighborhood of the origin and hence has 
a uniformly convergent development in terms of spherical harmonics 


U = So + S10 S29? ++ +++; 


the terms of this series may be obtained by multiplying both sides of 
the equation by P;, (w) and integrating over the surface of a sphere lying 
in the region in which the development is uniformly convergent. The 
result is nothing other than the development (5), where a is the radius 
of this sphere. Of course in deriving the development (5) we did not need 
to know that the series converges for P on the sphere itself. 

The development of a harmonic function in a series of spherical har- 
monics is a special case of developments of harmonic functions in given 
regions in series of polynomials characteristic of those regions?. 


Exercises. 

1. Check the equations (6) for simple cases, for instance Sy = 1, S, = cos@, 
S, = cos 2 ysin#, with P,(u), P, (u), Py (u). 

2. Derive Gauss’ theorem on the arithmetic mean from (5). 

3. Derive the expansion in terms of spherical harmonics divided by powers 
of e, valid outside a sphere. 

4. If U is harmonic in the region between two concentric spheres, show that 
it can be expanded in a series. ‘ 

co 
U = Do Si (9,8), 
—@ 
where S_; (vy, #) (k > 0) is a surface spherical harmonic of order k — 1, the series 
being uniformly convergent in any region lying between the two spheres, and having 
no points in common with their surfaces. Show how the spherical harmonics of 
the development are to be determined. 

5. Show that any function, harmonic in the region bounded by two concentric 
spheres is the sum of a function which is harmonic in the interior of the outer 
sphere, and a function which is harmonic outside the inner sphere. 

6. Show that there are no two different developments in spherical harmonics 
of a harmonic function, the developments having the same origin. 

7. Show that 


1 , , : , , , 
1 [foweoyr, (u) sin 0’ dg’ db 
Ss 


is independent of a@ for all a < a,, where a, is the radius of a sphere about the 
origin in which U is harmonic. 

8. Show by means of the equation (6,) that any surface spherical harmonic of 
degree m is a linear combination with constant coefficients of functions obtained 
by giving to the axis of the surface zonal harmonic P,, (u) at most 2 » + | distinct 
directions. 


1 See J. L. Watsu, Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton, Vol. XIII (1927), pp. 175—180. 
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9. Show that 


22 


I= el P,, (cos @ cos # + sin # sin # cos y’) dg’ 
I 
0 


= P, (cos #) P, (cos #). 
Suggestion. The integral is a polynomial of order k in cos @, since the integral 
of any odd power of cos g’ is 0. Hence we may write 


k 
I = >) c,(8’) P, (cos 8), 
0 


and the problem is reduced to the determination of the coefficients c, (#). 


3. Series of Zonal Harmonics. 


Suppose that U is harmonic in the neighborhood of a point, which 
we take as origin, and that it is symmetric about some line through that 
point; in other words, if we take the axis of spherical codrdinates along 
that line, U is independent of the longitude m. Then the development 
(5) takes the form 


foe) 


U (9,8) =>) (2k +1) a ff c0e,07 P, (cos 0 cos 0" 
0 S 
+ sin # sin 8" cos (p — y')) 4S | 2. 


As U is independent of », we may set g = 0 in the integrals, and carry 
out the integration with respect to gy’, with the result (see Exercise 9, 
above): 





U(o, 8) =) : {ure P, (cos 8’) sin oa" P, (cos 6) 
0 0 
Hence the function U (9, #), harmonic within the sphere of radius @ 
about the origin, and continuous within and on the surface, is dévelop- 
able in a series of zonal harmonics, 


(7) U (0, 9) = 3*c, P, (cos 8) oF, 


1 
o, 21 Ue, costn) P, (udu, 


1 
uniformly convergent in any region interior to the sphere?. 


1 Attention should be called to the distinction between this type of develop- 
ment and that considered in Chapter V, § 3, (page 129), and in Theorem III, Corol- 
lary, of the next section. Here it is a question of developing a harmonic function 
in a region of space; there it is a question of developing an arbitrary function 


of one variable — yet the developments leading to Theorem III really connect 
the two. 
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For # = 0, this series reduces to 
U (0,0) =e", 


and the coefficients are seen to be simply those of the power series in 
o for the values of U on the axis. We see thus that a function, harmonic 
in a neighborhood of a point, and symmetric about an axis through that 
point, is uniquely determined by its values on the axis. For the function 
U (e,0) has a unique development as a power series, so that the co- 
efficients are uniquely determined, and these in turn, uniquely de- 
termine U. With this theorem goes the corresponding existence theorem: 

Theorem II. Let f (0) be developable in a series of powers of @, con- 
vergent for @ <a. Then there 1s one and only one function U (9, 0), sym- 
metric about the axis of 8, harmonic in the interior of the sphere about the 
origin of radius a, and reducing for =0 to f (0), and for d=x tof (—e@). 

We have just seen that there is not more than one such function. 
Let the development of f (ge) be 


fle) = Sexe. 


As this series is convergent for ge =Aa, 0 <A <1, it follows that its 
terms are bounded in absolute value for @ =Aa, say by the constant 
B, and accordingly that 

|e,| =a" ( a aye - 
Since the Legendre polynomials never exceed 1 in absolute value for 
—1l1<u<, the series 


U = Sc, P, (u) ot 
0 


is dominated by the series 
bs Baat aa yi 2 


and therefore converges rarer for @ SA2a. Hence by Theorem I, 
it represents a function harmonic in the interior of the sphere of radius 
A2a, and since A is any positive number less than 1, this function is har- 
monic in the interior of the sphere of radius a. As the sum U has the 
requisite symmetry and reduces to f(g) for? =0, and to f(— e) for 
@ = 7, the theorem is proved. 

As an example of a development in zonal harmonics, let us take 
the potential of the circular wire, studied in § 4, Chapter III, (p. 58). 
The determination of the value of the potential at points of the axis is 
very simple, and was found in Exercise 2, page 56: 

M 1 1 3 of 13 5@ 
A setae cateet ok 


U(e, 0) ree 
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where M is the total mass and c the radius of the wire. Hence for 
OSe<c 


1 2 1 
U(o,9) = =| Pa (cos) — +P, (cos 0) & + + { Py(cos 8) 


wo 
+5 
Neem 


Similarly, it may be shown that fore > c, 
M 1 = i 3 cA 
U(o, 9) = — [Po (cos 8) — 5 Pp (cos 8) +> Py(cosd) G+ J. 


Exercises. 

1. Check the result of Exercise 3, page 62, by means of one of the above 
series. 

2. Obtain and establish the development of a function harmonic outside a 
given sphere in terms of zonal harmonics divided by proper powers of 9, the function 
being symmetric about an axis. 

3. The surface of the northern hemisphere of a homogeneous isotropic sphere of 
radius ] is kept at the constant temperature 1, while the surface of the southern 
hemisphere is kept at the constant temperature 0. Determine a series of zonal 
harmonics for the temperature at interior points, a steady state being postulated. 
Estimate the temperature at a distance 0.5 from the center on a radius making 
the angle 60° with the axis. Check the estimate by computation. 

4. Find the potential of a hemispherical surface of constant density in the 
form of series in zonal harmonics, one valid for points outside the sphere and one 
valid inside. Partial answer, 


= ae. 1 Q is 0 
Ui = | Po(cos 8) “bg, Ps (008 8) —— — a5 Py (cos 9) ont vl, 


where M is the mass and c the radius of the hemisphere, the origin being at the 
center and the axis of # pointing toward the pole of the hemisphere. 


4. Convergence on the Surface of the Sphere. 


Suppose that in the development (5) we write, under the integral 
sign, f (y’, #) in place of the function U (a, &, p’), and call the resulting 
series V (0, y, 0): 


®  vee.=Ser+y[s, [freer as|&. 
Ss 


0 


If 7 (p, 8) is continuous, as we shall assume, the integrals are bounded 
in absolute value, so the series is uniformly convergent for @ <Ja, 
0 <A <1. As the terms are spherical harmonics, the series converges 
here to a harmonic function. Moreover, for @ <4, the series converges 
to the function given by (8), § 4, Chapter IX, that is, by Poisson’s inte-’ 
gral. So we know that the series converges at all interior points of the 
sphere to the harmonic function whose boundary values are f(g, 9). 
However, it is often of importance to know that the series converges 
on the bounding surface S. We shall show that this is the case if f(y, 9) 
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is continuously differentiable on the unit sphere, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, that it has continuous partial derivatives of the first 
order with respect to m and @ for two distinct positions of the axis from 
which # is measured. The series converges under lighter conditions on 
f (vy, ®), but the hypothesis chosen yields a simpler proof. 


The derivative of f (y, #) with respect to the arc s of any continuously 
turning curve, making an angle t with the direction of increasing q, 
the sense of increasing t being initially toward the north pole, from 
which @ is measured, is given by the formula 


dj ium Of cose tis Of 
ds Og sin® oo 





sin T. 


From this we draw two inferences. Since such a representation holds 
for two distinct positions of the axis, we may, for any point of the 
sphere, choose that coérdinate system for which # and a —# are not less 
than half the angular distance between the two positions of the axes, so 


that Fa 1s uniformly bounded, say by B. For SS and | | rs , being 
uniformly continuous on the sphere, are bounded. Secondly, the variable s 
may be identified with the length of arc along any meridian curve or 
parallel of latitude, so that f(y, #) has continuous derivatives of the 
first order with respect to the angles, with any orientation of the axes 


of coérdinates. 

Turning now to the proof of the convergence of the series (8), we 
denote by s, (py, #) the sum of the terms of the series as far as the term 
in o”. Then by equation (12), page 127, we have, for 9 = a, 


Sa (p, 9) = xf sa (2k + 1) f(9", &) P, (wv) sin 0 dg’ dd’ 
1 az 
f(g’, &) [Pa4i1(¥%) + P,i(u)|dq' du. 
= aa) Ji 


As all the terms of this equation can be interpreted as values of func- 
tions at points of the unit sphere, it is really independent of a coédrdinate 
system, and we are free to take what orientation of the axes we wish. 
Let us therefore take the polar axis through the point at which we wish 
to study the convergence. Then u = cos y becomes cos #’, and we may 
carry out the integration with respect to g’ by introducing the mean on 
parallel circles of f (py, 0): 


F(a) = sail (pO) do", u=cos 0’. 
0 
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The result is 
1 
1 , , 
() 54 (p.0) = 2 { F(w) [Pe a(u) + Paw). 
—1 


Since the derivatives of f (y’, ®) with respect to y’ and # are bounded in 
absolute value by B, 


22 
dF(u)' 1 Y Oda! | 
| a =A [area <8, 
‘ 0 : 




















and 
ae 
ans FX peti) At Poe 
(10) Filipe et Et 
ry 


Let us now carry out an integration by parts in (9), remembering 
that P,4,(—1) and P,(—1) are equal and opposite, and that 


Pasi (1) =P, (1) =1, F (1) =f (9,9): 


54 (9:0) = 1 (p.0) — +f F’(w) Pras w) du — 4 | F’(w) Paw) du. 


It is now not difficult to show that these integrals approach 0 as m be- 
comes infinite. Take, for instance the second. Let 0 <« <1. Then 


’ du 
F yo ee 


We apply Schwarz’ inequality to the first term oR page ©134, Exercise 15), 
and AC aay the last two integrals, with the result 

















2B 
+ 2Bcos-ta. 
l—aty2n+1 “4 i 


fr (u) P,, (u)du| < 





If e> 0 is given, we choose « < 1, so that the second term is less than = + ; 


and then choose » so that the first term is less than > Thus, as stated, 


the integrals in the expression for s, (gy, 0) approach 0 as n becomes in- 
finite, and it follows that s,, (gy, 0) approaches the limit f (y, 0). Thus the 
series (8) does converge for o = a, and to the value f (gy, #). Moreover, 
the inequalities being independent of the position of the point where . 
the convergence was studied, the convergence is uniform. 

Incidentally, we may draw conclusions as to the expansion of func- 
tions in series of Legendre polynomials. Let f (p, #) be independent of g. 
Writing f (p, 8) = f (wu), we assume that this function is continuously 
differentiable in (— 1, 1). The conditions of the theorem just established 
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are then met, and the series (8) becomes a series of zonal harmonics, uni- 
formly convergent for 9 = a, and we have 


on 1 
2k+1 , , , 
ju) = SPP p(w) Pw) du’) P, 
0 = 
We formulate the results as follows. 


Theorem Ill. Let f (p, 8) be continuously differentiable on the unit 
sphere. It is then developable in a uniformly convergent series of surface 
spherical harmonics. 


; Corollary. Any function f (u), continuously differentiable in the closed 
interval (— 1, 1), ds developable in that interval in a uniformly convergent 
serves of Legendre polynomials in u. 


Exercise. 


By means of Exercises 11 and 12 of § 3, Chapter V (p. 1383) extended to the 
function f(x) =0,-—ls xa, f(*4)=%x-—a,a<x< 1, generalize the above 
corollary to the case in which f(u) is merely piecewise differentiable in (—1, 1). 
Suggestion. Using integration by parts, and the formula following (11), page 127, 


we find 
Jt Pree (4) aa 1 1 P,. (4) 
fe ae | eth (arpa t grat) Pl + 54]. 











Thus the series for f(%) will converge uniformly if the series tla (a) | con- 


verges. We obtain a bound for| P,(a)|, a®<1, from Laplace’s formula, page 133. 
Replacing the integrand by its absolute value, and y1— 4 by &, we have 


i 4 4 


Bi Oo 
2 ee 2 2k \2 
|P.@)|<2 [a —Msinrg) tay <2 [[r— (249) ay 
0 0 





| 


rola 


1 rt 
— | sinn+1 Se ; 
<a i [sw QP av(y oh cos 8) 
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5. The Continuation of Harmonic Functions. 


In Chapter VII, § 5 (p. 189), we had need of a theorem enabling us to 
identify as a single harmonic function, functions defined in different 
parts of space. We shall now consider this problem, and the general 
question of extending the region of definition of a harmonic function. 

Theorem IV. Ij U is harmonic in a domain T, and 1f U vanishes at 
all the points of a domain T’ in T, then U vanishes at all the points of T. 

Let T” denote the set of all points of T in a neighborhood of each 
of which U = 0. Then 7” is an open set, containing 7’. The theorem 
amounts to the statement that TJ” coincides with T. Suppose this were 
net the case. Then JT” would have a frontier point Py in T (cf. Chapter IV, 
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§ 5, Exercise 4, p. 94). In any neighborhood of Py there would be points 
of T’’, and thus about one of them, P,, there would be a sphere o con- 
taining P, and lying in T. Taking P, as origin, U would be developable 
in a series of spherical harmonics, convergent in this sphere. The spheri- 
cal harmonics of this development could be determined by integration 
over a sphere of radius so small that U vanished identically on its sur- 
face, since P, was to be interior to T’”. Thus the development (5) would 
show that U vanished throughout a, and therefore throughout a neighbor- 
hood of P,. Thus P, would be an interior point of T”, and not a frontier 
point, as assumed. It follows that T” contains all the points of T, and 
the theorem is proved. 

It follows that if a function is harmonic in a domain 7, it is deter- 
mined throughout T by its values in any domain T’ whatever, in T. 
For if U, and U, are two functions, harmonic in T, and coinciding in 
T’, their difference is 0 throughout 7, by the theorem. 

TheoremV. If T, and T, are two domains with common points, and 
if U, is harmonic in T, and U, in Ty, these functions coinciding at the 
common points of T, and T., then they define a single function, harmonic 
in the domain T consisting of ali points of T, and Ty. 

For since 7, and T, have common points, and any such point. P, 
is interior to both, there is a sphere about P, lying in both TJ, and 7,. 
Let its interior be denoted by 7’. Then if U be defined as equal to U, 
in T, and to U, in Ty, it is uniquely determined in 7, by its values in 
T’, by Theorem IV, and similarly, it is uniquely determined in Tj. It is 
therefore harmonic throughout 7, as was to be shown. 

So far, we have been restricting ourselves to one-valued functions. 
But when it comes to continuations, this is not always possible. For we 
may have a chain of overlapping domains, the last of which overlaps 
the first, and a function harmonic in the first, and continuable in ac- 
cordance with the above theorem throughout the chain, may fail to have 
the same values in the overlapping part of the last and first domains, 
when thought of as single-valued functions in each of these domains. For 
instance, let the interior of a torus, with z-axis as axis, be divided by 
meridian planes into a number of overlapping domains of the sort con- 


sidered. Starting in one of them with the function tan} (2), we 


arrive, after a circuit of the domains, at sets of values differing by 22. 
These values constitute branches of the many-valued function, and each 
branch can be continued in the same way. We arrive, in this case, at ° 
an infinitely many-valued function, anysof whose branches is harmonic 
in any simply connected region in the torus. Since any of these branches 
is a harmonic continuation of any other, it is customary to speak of them 
all as constituting a single many-valued harmonic function. However, 
we shall continue to understand that we are speaking of one-valued 
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functions unless the contrary is stated, although this does not mean that 
the one-valued function may not be a specified branch of a many-valued 
one, in a region in which a continuation to another branch is impossible. 

We now establish the theorem on harmonic continuation which was 
needed in connection with the problem of a static charge on an ellip- 
soidal conductor: 


Theorem VI. Let T,-and T, be two domains without common points, 
but whose boundaries contain a common isolated regular surface element E. 
Let U, be harmonic in T, and U,in T,. If U, and U, and their partial de- 
rivatives of the first order have continuous limits on E, and if the limits of 
U, and U, and of their normal derivatives in the same sense coincide on E, 
then each 1s the harmonic continuation of the other, that is, the two to- 
gether form a single harmonic function in the domain T consisting of 
the points of T,, T, and the interior points of E. 

By saying that the boundaries contain a common isolated regular 
surface element E, we mean that about each interior point of E, there is 
a sphere within which the only boundary points of either T, or T, are 
points of E. 

To prove the theorem, let P, be any interior point of E, and let o 
denote a sphere about Po, all of whose points are in Ty, T,, or E. Let 
vy, and 7, be the regions consisting of the points in o and 7, and ino 
and 7,, respectively, together with their boundary points. If now U is 
defined as equal to U, in 7,, and to U, in 7,, and if P is any interior 
point of 7,, the identity III of Chapter VIII, § 4, p. 219, becomes 


1 oU 1 
gu({ Solves = inl) U5 8S: 


s, being the surface bounding 7,. 
Again, the identity IT (pa ge 215) is applicable to the region 7,, with the 








above U and with V = —, since r does not vanish in 7,: 
0U 1g 1 ay 1) 
ovr ‘% s=dallu Over Ls 

So 


Ss, being the surface boadaing 7,. If these two equations are added, the 
integrals over the portion of E in o distroy each other, since the normal 
derivatives are taken in opposite senses, and so, by the hypothesis on 
U, and U,, are equal and opposite. The resulting equation is 


0U ly 
ecliecea ai fe S— aU arr: 
Exactly the same formula determines U in 7,. But it gives U as harmonic 


throughout o. Thus, by Theorem V, U, defined as U, in T,, as U, in T3, 
and as their common limit on E, is harmonic throughout 7,, T,, and a 
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neighborhood of P,. But as P, is any interior point of E, this function 
is harmonic throughout 7, as was to be proved. 

As a corollary, we may state the following: If U is harmonic in a 
closed region R, and if the boundary of R contains a regular surface element 
on which U and its normal derivative vanish, then U is identically 0 in R, 
For, by the theorem, 0 is a harmonic continuation of U, and thus, by 
Theorem IV, U is 0 throughout the interior of R, and, being continuous 
in R, it is also 0 on the boundary of R. 





Exercises. 


1. Why is the above corollary not a consequence of the Cauchy-Kowaievsky 
existence theorem ? 


2. Let U be harmonic in a regular region R whose boundary contains a plane 
regular surface element, and let U = 0 at all points of this element. Show that U 
admits a harmonic continuation in the region symmetric to R in the plane. The 
same when U has any constant value on the plane surface element. 


3. Show that if U is harmonic in a sphere, and vanishes at all those points oi 
the surface of the sphere which are in a neighborhood of a point of the surface, it 
admits a harmonic extension throughout all of space exterior to the sphere. 


4. Derive results similar to those of Exercises 2 and 3, where instead of it 
being assumed that U vanishes on a portion of the boundary, it is assumed that 
the normal derivative of U vanishes on that portion. 


6. Harnack’s Inequality and Second Convergence Theorem. 


HARNACK has derived an inequality!, of frequent usefulness, for har- 
monic functions which do not change signs. If U is harmonic in the 
sphere S, and is either never negative or never positive in S, we may 

1 
take a mean value of 5; from under the integral sign in Poisson’s integra 
[Chapter IX, (7), p. 241], and write 
a2 — 9 od nb ia 
U(P) = aon) Ul Q)ds =2"—2) yo), 
where O is the center of the sphere, the last step being an applicatior 


of Gauss’ theorem. The extreme values of 7, if OP = o is held fixed 


are a —g and a-+. Accordingly we have the inequality of Harnaci 
for the case in which U > 0: 


a(a— @) 
(11) fa per U0) <U(P) $< “*8E@). 
‘If U <0, the inequality signs are reversed. 


From this we derive a more general inequality. We keep to the cas 
U=0, as that in which U <0 may be treated by a simple chang 
of sign of U. We state the result in 


1 Grundlagen dey Theorie des logarithmischen Potentials, Leipzig, 1887, p. 62 


a a a es 


fn ee 
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Theorem VII. Let U be harmonic and never negative in the domain 
T, and let R be a closed region in T. LetO be a point of R. Then there exist 
two positive constants, c and C, depending only on R and T, such that 
in R 
cU(O) <U(P) < CU(O). 


To prove this, let 4a be the minimum distance from the points of R to 
the boundary of 7. This quantity is positive, for otherwise R would 
have a point on the boundary of T, which is impossible since R is in T 
and all the points of T are interior points. Consider the set of domains 
consisting of the spheres of radius a with centers at the points of R. 
By the Heine-Borel theorem all the points of R are interior to a finite 
number of these spheres. We add one, if necessary, namely that with 
center O, and call the resulting system of a finite number of spheres 
2. Now U is harmonic and not negative in a sphere about O of radius 
4a, and hence, writing in Harnack’s inequality 4a in place of a, and 2a 
in place of 9, we find that on, and therefore in, a sphere of radius 2a 
about O, 


2 U(0) <U(P) <6U (0). 


As every point of R is interior to a sphere of 2’, of radius a, it follows 
that there is a center of a sphere of 2, other than O, in the sphere of 
radius 2a about O. Call this center P,. U is harmonic and not negative 
in a sphere of radius 4a about P,, and hence Harnack’s inequality can 
be applied in this sphere. Since the value at the center is restricted by 
the last inequalities, we have, in a sphere of radius 2a about P,, 

(4) vO <uU(P) sev). 
If m is the number of spheres in 2’, we can, in at most ” steps, pass from 
the sphere about O to a sphere containing any point of R. It follows, 
by repeating the reasoning, that for any point in R, 


(2\"U@) <U(P) <6U), 


: 2\n 
so that the theorem is proved, with ¢ = (>) and C == 6", 


As a corollary we have at once Harnack’s second convergence 
theorem, 


Theorem VIII. Let U,(P), U,(P), U3 (P),... be an infinite sequence 
of functions, harmonic in a domain T, such that for every P in T, Up (P) 
< Una (P), n = 1, 2,3,.... Then if the sequence is bounded at a single 
point O of T, it converges uniformly in any closed region Rin T toa function 
which is harmonic in T. 
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A bounded monotone sequence is always convergent, so that the 
sequence [U; (0)] is convergent. Moreover, by Theorem VII, if P is in R 
(which may always be extended, if necessary, so as to contain Q), 


¢[Un4» (0) — Un (O)] S Uns p(P) — Un(P) SC [U,+5(0) — U,(0)], 


so that the convergence of the sequence at O carries with it the uniform 
convergence of the sequence throughout R. It follows from Theorem I 
that the limiting function is harmonic in R. But as R is any region in T, 
the limiting function is harmonic in 7. The theorem is thus proved. 

It is clear that the theorem may be applied to series of harmonic func- 
tions whose terms are not negative, and that a corresponding theorem 
holds for a harmonic function depending on a parameter, as the para- 
meter approaches a limit, provided that at every point P of the domain 
in which the function is harmonic, the function is a never decreasing 
function of the parameter. 


Exercise. 

Let R be a closed region with the property that there is a number a, such that 
any point Q of the boundary of R lies on the surface of a sphere in R, of radius a. 
If U is harmonic, and never negative in the interior of R, show that there is a 
constant K, such that at any point P of R, 

Ke = 


= 92’ 


where 6 is the distance from P to the nearest boundary point of R. 


7. Further Convergence Theorems. 


Suppose we have an infinite set of functions f,, f,, fs, ..., all con- 
tinuous in a region R, Since R is closed, each function is uniformly con- 
tinuous in R; that is, corresponding to any and any ¢ > 0, there is a 
6 > 0, such that for any two points of R whose distance apart does not 


exceed 6, 


Here, the number 6 may have to be chosen smaller and smaller, for 
any given €, as » increases. But if for any e > 0 a6 can be chosen which 
is independent of 7, so that one and the same inequality of the above 
type holds for all P and Q whose distance does not exceed 6, and for 
all m, then the functions are said to be equicontinuous, or equally con- 
tinuous in R. This means that their continuity is uniform, not only with 
respect to the positions of P and Q in R, but also with respect to 2. To 
illustrate in the simple case of a linear région, the functions 


Qnx 
dena cman Ire fe Moz LBs eye 


are not equicontinuous in an interval including x =0. For f, (x) is 
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Qatim=0y,and Lat«a= Pa Thus, no matter how small 6> 0, there 


n 
are functions of the set whose values at points in an interval of length 6 
differ by 1. On the other hand, the functions f (x) = ax +b,0<6b<1, 
0<a+6S1, are equicontinuous. For since |a| <1, no function of 
the set varies by more than ¢ in an interval of length e. The choice 
6 =e will serve for the whole set. 


We now prove the 


Theorem of Ascolit. Any infinite sequence of functions which are 
equicontinuous and uniformly bounded in absolute value in a closed bounded 
region R, contains a sub-sequence which converges uniformly in R to a 
continuous limit. 

To prove this, we form first an infinite sequence of points in R, P,, 
P,, P;,..., the points of the sequence being everywhere dense in R. 
This means that in every sphere about any point of R, there are points 
of the sequence. Such a sequence may be formed in a variety of ways, 
for instance as follows. Assuming some cartesian coédrdinate system, we 
take first the points in R whose codrdinates are all integers. These we 
arrange in ‘‘dictionary order’’, 7. e. two points whose x-coérdinates are 
different are placed in order of magnitude of these codrdinates. Two 
points whose x-codrdinates are the same, are placed in the order of 
magnitude of their y-codrdinates, if these are different, otherwise in 
order of their z-coérdinates. These points are then taken as P,, P,,...Pp, 
nm being the number of them, in the order in which we have arranged 
them. Next we add all new points of R whose coérdinates are integral 


multiples of on also arranged in dictionary order. After ape we add 
all new points whose coérdinates are integral multiples of 55, and so on. 
To find a point of this set in a sphere of radius a about any point of R, 
we merely need to determine what power of sis less than a, and we are 


sure to find a point in the sphere among those of the set whose coérdi- 


nates are integral multiples of that power of — 

Since the functions of the set are bounded in absolute value, their 
values at P, have at least one limit point, by the Bolzano-Weierstrass 
theorem. Then there is an infinite sequence culled from the sequence 
ti» fe» fg». Which converge, at P,, to such a limiting value. Let us 
call this sequence 

hi» hie» his» cai aac! 

In the same way, we can cull from this sequence, a second sub-se- 

quence, which converges to a limit at P,. Let it be denoted by 


4 ho» foo» toss eee 


1 Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 18 memorie mat. (1883), pp. 521—586. 
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From this, we can cull again a sub-sequence converging to a limit at 
P;. Let it be denoted by 
fai, hse, fs3, ie 
And so on. We may thus obtain an infinite sequence of sequences, with 
the property that the m‘® sequence converges at P,, Pz, P3,...Pn- 
From these, we can now cull a sequence which converges at all the 


points of the set P,, P,, Ps,.... We have only to use the diagonal pro- 
cess, and form the sequence 
(12) hu: feo, fag» os Pes a ht 


Since this sequence, at least from the n** term on, is contained in the 
sequence 


pee Jeti — =? F 


it converges at P,,, and all the points of the set with smaller index. As 
m can be any integer, the sequence (12) converges at all points P;. 

This sequence converges uniformly in R. For if any e > 0 be given, 
there is a 6 > 0 such that 


(13) [fnn(P) — fan Q)1 <> 


for any two points P and Q of R whose distance apart does not exceed 
6, for all n. oa because the given sequence is equicontinuous. Now let 


m be such that o=< 6, and let , be such that the finite set of points 
Pin Py, Py 4 oh contains all the points of R, whose coérdinates are 
integral multiples of gm: Then there are points of this finite set S within 


a distance 6 of every point of R. Finally, let N be such that for » > N, 
p> 09, 

(14) favo: nve(Pd-—fan(Pd| <> 
for all the points P,; of the set S. 


Then for any point P of R, there is a point Q = P; of the set S for 
which the inequality (13) is in force for f, 45) n+ (P) and for /,,,(P). 
Writing the corresponding inequalities, and combining them with (14), 
we find 

Uriimae it) ci fon (to | <6, 


an inequality which holds for all P in R. But this is the Cauchy condition 
for convergence, and as it is uniform throughout R, the sequence (12) 
converges uniformly in R. Since a uniformly convergent sequence of 
continuous functions has a continuous limit function, the theorem is 
proved. 


Applying Ascoli’s theorem to harmonic functions, we have the follow- 
ing result: 
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Theorem IX. If U,, U2, U3,... is an infinite sequence of functions 
all harmonic in a bounded domain T, and uniformly bounded in T, then 
given any closed region R in T, there is an infinite sub-sequence taken 


from the given sequence which converges uniformly in R to a limit function 
harmonic in R. 


Let a be the minimum distance of the points of R from the boundary 
of T, and let B be a bound for the absolute values of the functions U; 
in T. Then, by Theorem XII of Chapter VIII (p. 227), the directional 
derivatives of the functions U, are bounded in absolute value, in R, by 


3 
4a 28; 


and the sequence of these functions is therefore equicontinuous in R. 
Hence, by the theorem of Ascoli, the sequence contains a sub-sequence 
which converges uniformly in R, and by Theorem I, the limiting 
function is harmonic in R. By taking further subsequences, we can show 
that the limiting function is harmonic in T. The condition that T be 
bounded may be removed by an inversion, if T has an exterior point. 


Convergence in the Mean. A final theorem, which is sometimes useful, 
deals with convergence in the mean. A sequence of functions f,, fy, fz, -.-; 
defined and integrable in a regular region R is said to converge in the mean 
to a function } provided the sequence 


6 = Sf Sl, — (Pav 


converges to 0. That is, the error, in the sense of least squares, in sub- 
stituting 7, for {, approaches 0 as 1 becomes infinite. 


Exercises. 

1. Show that there exist sequences which converge at every point of an inter- 
val, but do not converge in the mean in that interval, by an examination of the 
sequence 

bath) overs (Unto a Tes eae 
on the interval (0,1). 

2. Construct an example showing that there exist sequences of functions which 
converge in the mean in a region, but converge at no point of the region. Sug- 
gestion. Take the interval (0,1), and construct a sequence of functions 0 everywhere 
on this interval, except that the m*® function is 1 on a sub-interval whose length 
decreases as ” increases. Do this in sucha way as to bring out the required situation, 
and prove that your results are correct. The functions so constructed will be 
discontinuous, but the example can easily be modified so as to make the functions 
continuous. 


If a sequence /,, fs, f3,... converges in the mean to a function f, 
then, given e > 0; there exists an N such that for anyn > N,m>N, 


{f fn — PAV <p, he aig, 
Rk 


R 
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so that by means of the easily verified inequality 
ja—b*<2[la—clh+]o—cf], 


n= S{SUm— tah aV <e. 


It is therefore a necessary condition for convergence in the mean to a 
function, that, given any € > 0, there is an N such that forn > N,m>WN, 
Sm, n < €. When this condition is fulfilled, the sequence is said to con- 
verge in the mean — quite apart from any question as to the existence 
of a limit function to which the sequence converges in the mean. As a 
matter of fact, it can be proved, under suitable assumptions, that such 
a limiting function exists, but we shall not concern ourselves with a 
general proof here!. In the case of harmonic functions, however, the 
existence of a limiting function is easily established. 


we see that 


Theorem X. Let U,, U,, U;,... be an infinite sequence of functions, 
harmonic in the closed region R, and convergent in the mean in R. Then 
the sequence converges uniformly, in any closed region R’ interior to R, to 
a harmonic limiting function. 

Let P be any point of R’, and a the minimum distance from the points 
of R’ to the boundary of R. Let o denote the sphere of radius a about 
P. Then as harmonic functions are their own arithmetic means through- 
out spheres in the regions in which they are harmonic (see page 224), 


Un (P) — U,(P) = 723 [[[ Um @) — U,V. 


Accordingly, applying Schwarz’ inequality, we find 


(Um (P) — Un(PIPS (75) [[fUn@ —v.onar {{fav 


<5,/[{twa@ —v.@rer. 
R 


The right hand member is independent of P, and by hypothesis, becomes 
arbitrarily small with n > N, m> N, for large N. Hence the sequence 
U,, U;, Us, ... is uniformly convergent in R’. The rest of the argument 
is now foiae. 





8. Isolated Singularities of Harmonic Functions. 
. . . ~ . 
A singular point of a harmonic function U is a point at which U is 
not harmonic, but in every neighborhood of which there are points at 


1 See E. FiscHEr, Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences de Paris, 
T. 144 (1907), pp. 1022—24; 1148—51. 
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which U isharmonic. Thus the surfaces bearing Newtonian distributions 
consist of singular points of the potentials of the distributions. We have 
devoted a chapter to the study of the behavior of harmonic functions 
in the neighborhood of such singular points. But we have done little 
with isolated singular points, such a point being one at which a function 
U is not harmonic although it is harmonic in the rest of a neighbor- 
hood of that point. The point at which a particle is situated is an iso- 
lated singular point for the potential of the particle, but this is not the 
only type of isolated singular point. 

Let U have an isolated singular point, and let us take this point as 
origin of codrdinates. If S, and S, are two spheres, both within the 
neighborhood in which U is harmonic except at the origin O, and with 
centers at O, the formula (9), page 223, applied to the region between 
S, and S,, the latter having the larger radius, becomes 


oU 1 0U it 
Ble allen e Y Us| Jas taal Ov r —Ux ds. 


The first of the surface integrals is harmonic within S,. The second, no 
matter how small S,, is harmonie outside S,, and can be expanded in a 
series of spherical harmonics divided by powers of 0, the series being con- 
vergent for any @ > 0, and uniformly so outside any sphere about O. 
Thus we may write the equation, valid except at O within the sphere S,, 


(Is) U(P)=V (P/F 4H AG UE 





where V (P) is harmonic within S,. 

Suppose first, that for some aw = 0, |o”U (P)| is bounded in S,. 
We change, in (15), y and @ to g’ and 9’, multiply by o“ P, (u), where 
u = cos y, and integrate over the surface of the sphere of radius @ about 
O, within S,: 


a 2 2a a 


fSo«U(Q) P, (w) sin 8 dg'dd' = of [V(Q) P, (uw) sin 8 dy’ dd’ 
0 0 0-0: 
4n tee 
Wega 1h ale O) ONG eee 


by (6). The integral on the left is bounded, and so is the first term on 
the right. Then the last term must also be bounded. This means that if 
w—n—-1<0, Sg, 9) must vanish identically. For otherwise, there 
would be a ray (( , 9%) on which it had a constant value not 0, and 
for points on this ray, @ could be taken so small as to make the last terms 
arbitrarily large. We therefore have the theorem: 


Theorem XI. Let the function U be harmonic in a neighborhood of 
O except at O itself. If there is a constant w 20, such that im some 
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included neighborhood of O|o"U (P)| 1s bounded, then in that neighbor- 
hood, except at O, U is given by a finite number of terms of the serves (15), 
there being no terms for which n> uw — 1. 

As a special case, we have the important 

Corollary. An isolated singularity of a bounded harmonic function ts 
removable}, 

If « = 0, there are no terms at all of the series after the function 
V (P). Thus U coincides, except at O, with a function which is harmonic 
at O, and by a change in definition at this point, namely the definition 
which gives it the value V (0), it becomes harmonic at O. A harmonic 
function is said to have a removable singularity at an isolated singular 
point if it can be made harmonic at the point by a change in its defini- 
tion at that point alone. 

It is evident that the corollary continues to hold if instead of requiring 
that U be bounded, we ask merely that |e“ U| be bounded, for some 
<1. But one does not often meet the need of it in the broader form. 


Exercise. 

1. If G, (P, Q) and G,(P, Q) are Green’s functions for two regions, one in the 
other, show that G,(P, Q) — G,(P, Q) may be so defined at the pole Q as to be 
harmonic in P in the smaller region. 


Let us now assume that in some neighborhood of O, say a sphere 
of radius a, about O, U is harmonic except at O, and never negative. 
As 1 + P,, (u) is also never negative, we have, by (15) for all0 <9 <a, 

wiz 
SSUQU + P,(w)] sin # dg’ dd’ = 
u Uv 
nmin 


, , : , , , ‘md Sal@, 0) 
LIV eo #1 + P, (u)]sin 0 dg’ dd +42\7 Fer ral oe 


We conclude from this that for n > 1, S,, (p, 0) =0. For since S,, (9, 8), 
for n> 1, is orthogonal on the unit sphere to any constant, it must, 
unless identically 0, change signs. For the points of a ray on which 
Sn (p, 8) <0, we could take 9 so small that the term in S, (¢, 8) in the 
last inequality, predominated over the preceding ones, and thus, be- 
cause of its negative sign, we should have a contradiction of the in- 
equality. By applying the same reasoning to U (P) + Cand to C — U (P), 
we arrive at 


Theorem XII, J in the neighborhood of an isolated singular point, the . 
function U 1s either bounded above, or bounded below, then in the neighbor- 
hood of that point, it is the sum of a functton harmonic at that point and a 


‘ c ° a 5 
function ri where c is a constant, positive, negative or 0. 


1 Due to H. A. ScHwarz, Journal fiir reine und angewandte Mathematik, 
Vol. 74 (1872), p. 252. 
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Exercises, 
2. From the equation 


wn 


J [U (Q) — V(Q)] Py (u) sin 8 dq’ d& = . at 7 ate 





the integral being over the sphere of radius @ about O, derive for the spherical 
harmonic S, (y, #) in (15) the inequality 


OR et wos 
Qn+1 
Salo, AIS ~~ rl) ffevsnwan ees finmoage: 
00 00 


From this draw the conclusions 





az2s 
a) if fio sin 8 dg’ a0’ 
00 
is bounded, the singularity of U at O is removable, 
uln 
b) if o" f [Ursin dg’ ad’ 
00 


is bounded, the series (15) contains no spherical harmonics of order greater than 
—2 

= In particular the singularity is removable if the above function is 

bounded for some yw < 2. (Evans). 


3. To say that U becomes positively infinite at O means that given N, however 
large, there is a neighborhood of O at all points of which, except O, U > N. Show 
that if O is an isolated singularity of U at which U becomes positively infinite, then 
U must be of the form 


U(P) = V(P) are 


4. Show that if O is an isolated singularity of U, and if U is neither bounded 
nor becomes positively infinite, nor negatively infinite, then in every neighborhood 
of O, U takes on any preassigned real value. 


Isolated Singular Curves. We say that a curve is an isolated singular 
curve of a harmonic function U, provided U is harmonic at none of the 
points of the curve, but is harmonic in some neighborhood of every point 
of the curve, the curve excepted. We shall confine ourselves to a single 
theorem on isolated singular curves, needed in Chapter VIII, § 5 
(p. 190). 


Theorem XIII. Let C denote a regular curve. If C 1s an tsolated sin- 
gular curve for the harmonic function U, and 1f U is bounded in some do- 
main containing the curve, then the singularity of U on the curve 1s remov- 
able. 

Let V denote the potential of a distribution of unit linear density 
on C. We need as a lemma that V becomes positively infinite at every 
point of C. This is easily shown by means of the observation that the po- 
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tential at P of a distribution of positive density is only decreased by a 
change of position of the masses to more distant points. Thus the value 
of V at P is greater than or equal to that of a straight wire lying in a 
ray from P, of the same length as C, whose nearest point to P is as the 
same distance as the nearest point of C. We find for the potential of 


the straight wire , 
log (1 — a) , 


where / is the length of the wire, and @ the distance from P to its nearest 
point. Hence V is uniformly greater than or equal to this function, when 
o is the distance from P to the nearest point of C. 

By the Heine-Borel theorem, there is a finite number of spheres with 
centers on C containing all the points of C in their interiors, which lie 
in the domain in which U is harmonic, except at the points of C, and in 
which U is bounded. If their radii are all decreased, so slightly that they 
still contain all points of C in their interiors, the points in all of them 
constitute a regular region R, on the surface S of which U is continuous. 
We now borrow from the next chapter the fact that the Dirichlet problem 
is solvable for R. Let U* denote the function, harmonic in R, and 
assuming the same boundary values as U. Then U — U* is O on S, 
harmonic in the interior of R except on C, and bounded in absolute 
value, say by B. Now «V becomes infinite on C for any fixed «, 
0<a<1. Hence the region R’ consisting of the points of R for which 
«V is less than any given fixed constant K, however great, excludes all 
the points of C. Given any point P in R but not on C, let K be chosen, 
greater than B, and so that P is in R’. Then in R’, the function 


aV —(U—U*) 


is continuous, and has only positive boundary values. It is harmonic in 
the interior of R’, and hence is positive throughout R’. Hence at P, 


(U — U*) <aV <alog(1+-—). 


Here g is fixed, but « can be any number between 0 and 1. Hence 
U — U* is less at P than any positive number..By applying the same 
considerations to U* — U, we see that this difference also is less than 
any positive number. Hence U = U* at any point of R not on C. If, 
therefore, we define U as equal to U* on C, U becomes harmonic 
throughout R. This is what is meant by saying that the singularity of U 
on C is removable. ] 
It is clear that the reasoning appliessto any set of points which can 

be so spread with masses as to have a potential which becomes positive- 
ly infinite at every point of the set. But the theorem as stated suffices 
for our purposes}, 


1 A completely general result of this type will be found in Chapter XI, § 20. 
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Exercise, 


Study the behavior of a harmonic function at infinity when this is an isolated 
singular point, by an inversion, or otherwise. 


9. Equipotential Surfaces. 


A question, for the discussion of which developments in spherical 
harmonics constitute the most suitable tool, is that of the character of 
equipotential surfaces, particularly in the neighborhood of a point 
of equilibrium of the field. At other points, the equipotential surfaces 
have exceedingly simple character, but at points of equilibrium the 
study of the character of these surfaces presents serious difficulties. 
The problem is rather one of geometric beauty than of physical impor- 
tance, and perhaps for this reason, it has not been carried far. Yet from 
an analytic standpoint, it is one of the first applications of the theory 
of functions defined implicitly. We must content ourselves with some 
indications. 

Let U be one-valued, harmonic, and not constant in a neighborhood 
of a point O, which we take as origin of codrdinates. Suppose first that 
the gradient of U does not vanish at O. Then in the development in 
spherical harmonics, 


(16) U—U, =f, (,4,2) + BH, (45y52) + ...; 


H, (x,y,z) is not identically 0. If we choose the orientation of the axes 
so that the plane H, (x, y, z) = 0 becomes the (x, y)-plane, 


0U 

Baumer 
at the origin. The equation U = U, has the solution (0, 0, 0), and hence 
by the theorem on implicit functions, there is an analytic surface 
z=f(x, y) which in a neighborhood of O is identical with the locus 
U = U, in that neighborhood. That is, the equipotential surface U = Ug 
in the neighborhood of a point at which VU +0, consists of a single 


analytic regular surface element. Furthermore, this surface element 
divides the points in a neighborhood of O into two domains, in one of 


i OU 
which U > U,, and in the other U < Ug, since rast + 0 near O. 


The next question which arises is as to how frequently the exceptional 
points at which VU =0 occur. They may be isolated, as is the case 
with U = x2 + y2? —2z?. They may fill a line, as is the case with 
U = xy. They cannot fill any regular surface element E. For if C be 
any regular curve on E, whose length of arc, measured from a con- 
venient point is s, we find from the vanishing of the gradient the fact 
that au 


"gs ae 
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and so, that U would be constant on E. Thus U — U, and its normal 
derivative would vanish on E, and hence, by the corollary to Theorem VI, 
this difference would vanish in any region in which it was harmonic. 
Thus U would be constant, contrary to our assumption. 

Let us now suppose that V U = 0 at O. Then in the development (16), 
Hy, (x, y, 2) will be lacking. Let H,, (x, y, z) be the first term not iden- 
tically 0. Then the locus defined by H,, (x, y, z) = 0 consists of a conical 
surface with vertex at O. The function H,, (x, y, z) may have rational 
factors, in which case the locus will consist of several algebraic cones 
with vertex at O. Among these, there may, in case some factors are linear, 
be planes. But no factor will occur twice, for if it did, H, (x, y, z) and 
its gradient would vanish at the points where this factor vanished, and 
as the set of these points certainly contains a regular surface element, 
H,, (x, y, 2) would be identically 0. Thus V H,, (x, y, z) vanishes at most 
on a finite number of the elements of the conical locus H,, (x, y, z) = 0. 
Let us call this locus C. 

The points of the locus U = Ug, other than O, are given by 


(17) O=S, (9,9) + Snir lM, A O+Sni2(9, 80? +---=F(o,9,8), 


where S,, (vy, 9) = 0~" H,, (x, y, 2), is not identically 0. Let P, be a point 
of the cone C, at which V H,, (x, y, z) is not 0, and let us take for the 
(x, y)-plane the tangent plane to C at P), with the x-axis through Py. 


The spherical codrdinates of P, will be (00, 0, +). At FP, 
a eed Se, ~ 1 0H, 
Ze Sn (y, 9) opto Hn oh weet Bank § 


and this is not 0, as we have seen in considering equipotentials at points 
where the gradient does not vanish. It follows that the equipotential (17) 


has a point near the generator of the cone C, S, (p, 8) = 0, through i 
For S,, (0,8) has opposite signs for @ = ($) +n and #= ($) —~n, for 
sufficiently small 7, and on the rays (0, = ws n) and (0, = aa n), ecan 
be taken so small that the first term in (17) predominates over the rest, 


which form a uniformly convergent series even after division by oe. Thus 
for such a g, F (e, 0, > — n) and F (e, 0, > + n) have opposite 
signs, and hence F (g, 0, 8) must vanish for an intermediate value of 
3. This holds for all sufficiently small 9; and for small enough g, the. 
derivative with respect to & of S, (0, ) predominates over the derivative 
of the sum of the remaining terms, so that for small enough g, there 
is a point P, of the equipotential, for which gy = 0, and at which 


0 
aot (@,9, 0) + (Q. 
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Thus the conditions for the theorem on implicit functions are fulfilled, 
and the equipotential in the neighborhood of P, consists of the points 
of a surface element S, given by 


0=f(0,9). 


This surface can be continued, by the same theorem, for values of 0 
near 0, toward the origin to within any given distance of that point. 
The derivative of # with respect to @ is given by the usual rule for the 


differentiation of implicit functions, and is seen, because ae + 0 


at (0, =) to be uniformly bounded in absolute value, say by c, for 
all sufficiently small @ and g. As @ lies, for small enough @, between 
_ —n and > + for any positive 7, it follows that the limit of & 
M4 


as @ approaches 0, is 3» and hence that 


6 
0-3 S¢e- 
Hence on S, 





’ 


|z|=|gcos 8|= psin($ — 9) <|osineg 


so that the distance from S to C for small 9 is an infinitesimal of second 
order in g. In this sense, the equipotential surface element S is tangent 
to the cone C. It is obvious that F (0, y, #) does not vanish on any ray 
through O for which S, (y, #) +0, for small enough 9g, so that the 
equipotential U = Ug, except within circular cones of arbitrarily small 
angular opening about the finite number of singular generators of the cone 
C, will, in the neighborhood of O, consist of a finite number of smooth sur- 
face elements tangent to the cone C. 

One consequence of this fact is that the equipotential surface, near 
one of its points where the gradient of U vanishes, cannot consist of a 
single regular surface element. For such an element can be tangent, in 
the above sense, only to a cone which is flat, that is, to a plane, and the 
cone C can be a plane only when H, (%, y, z) is not identically 0. 

In general, the character of the equipotential surface near a point 
where the gradient vanishes, is thus closely related to the cone C. The 
general properties of algebraic cones given by the vanishing of a spherical 
harmonic do not appear to have been extensively studied. For n = 2, 
the cone is characterized by the fact that it has three generators each 
at right angles to the others. 

Another case in which we can make a definite statement is that in 
which H,, (x, y, 2) is the product of linear factors, the planes correspond- 
ing to which all intersect in a single line. If this line be taken as Z-axis, 
H,, (x, y, 2) will be independent of z, and if we substitute H, = 0” S, (”) 
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in Laplace’s equation in cylindrical coérdinates, we find 


aS, 


dg? + WS, = 0, 





so that S, =A sin (y — gp). The cone C then degenerates into a set 
of equally spaced planes through a common line. If in addition U itself 
is independent of z, we know that the equipotential surface through O 
consists of ” cylindrical surface elements in the neighborhood of the axis, 
each tangent to one of the planes of C. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that in general, U, the first not 
identically vanishing term in whose development in spherical harmo- 
nics about O, is of the character just considered, had an equipotential 
surface through O consisting of m separate sheets each tangent to one of 
the planes of C. An inspection of the equipotential 


CU = 2— — + 32*y = 0 
is sufficient to show that this is not always the case!. 


Exercise on the Logarithmic Potential. 
Study the character of the isolated singularities of harmonic functions in two 
dimensions. 


There is a further result on equipotential surfaces which has already 
been of use to us (p. 238). It may be formulated as follows: 


Theorem XIV. Let R denote a closed bounded region, and let U be 
harmonic in a domain including R. Then the points of R at which the 
gradient VU vanishes lie on a finite number of eguipotential surfaces 
U = const. 


It is known? that about any point P, of R at which 


aU aU au 


PS dine “te eee ees 


there is a neighborhood, including all points with real or imaginary co- 
ordinates sufficiently near to Py, such that all points of the neighborhood, 
at which these derivatives vanish simultaneously, consist either of the 
point P, alone, or of a finite number of manifolds. For our purposes, 


1 This example shows the inaccuracy of certain statements in MAXWELL’s Treatise 
on Electricity and Magnestism, 3° ed. Oxford (1904), p. 172. “If the point P is 
not on a line of equilibrium, the nodal line does not intersect itself.’’ This and 
the assertion which follows are wrong. Rankine’s theorem as there stated is also’ 
in need of change: “If m sheets of the same, equipotential intersect each other, 


be 
they make angles ae Consider, for instance, the example U = z (x3 —3 xy?). 


2 See Oscoop, Funktionentheorie, Vol. II, Chap. II, § 17, p. 104; KEttoae, 
Singular Manifolds among those of an A nalytic Family, Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society, Vol. XXXV (1929). 
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the essential property of these manifolds is that any two points, 
Py(xq tia, yr tigi, 2 + i2y/) 
and Po (%q + 4X9, Yottyg, 2 + 29), 
of any one of them, can be connected by a continuous curve, 
e=x'C)+ix"(), y=¥QY+iv"O, z=2%e)+i2"h, 


whose coérdinates have continuous derivatives with respect to ¢ except 
possibly at a finite number of points, and which lies entirely in the mani- 


fold. On such a curve, 


dU OU dx OU dy OU dz 
dt Oa dt + dy at * Oz at ° 

and hence U has the same value at any two points of the manifold. As 
the number of manifolds is finite, we conclude that there is a complex 
neighborhood of P, in which all the points at which VU = 0 lie ona 
finite number of equipotentials U =c,, U=c,,..., U =c,. The real 
points at which the gradient vanishes, being in the neighborhood in 
question, must also lie on these surfaces, and, since we are supposing U 
real, on those for which the constants c; are real. 

If E is the set of points of R at which VU =—0, E is obviously a 
closed set, and each of its points lie in a neighborhood of the above char- 
acter. Hence, by the Heine-Borel theorem, E£ lies in a finite number of 
such neighborhoods, and the number of the equipotential surfaces which 
contain all points in R at which VY U = 0 is thus finite, as we wished to 
prove. 


Chapter XI. 
Fundamental Existence Theorems. 


1. Historical Introduction. 


As we saw in § 3 of Chapter IX (p. 237), Green, in 1828, inferred the 
existence of the function which bears his name from the assumption 
that a static charge could always be induced on a closed grounded con- 
ducting surface by a point charge within the conductor, and that the 
combined potential of the two charges would vanish on the surface. 
From this, he inferred the possibility of solving the Dirichlet problem. 
Such considerations could not, however, be accepted as an existence 
proof. In 1840, Gauss? gave the following argument. Let S denote the 
boundary of the region for which the Dirichlet problem is to be solved. 


1 Allgemeine Lehrsdtze, 1. c., footnote, page 83. 
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Let a distribution of density o and total mass M be placed on S, in such 
a way that any portion of S has a total positive mass on it. Let U denote 
the potential of this distribution, and f a continuous function of position 
on S. Then, Gauss argued, there must be a distribution subject to the 
given restrictions, for which the integral 


Sf (U-2peds 
a 


is a minimum. It is then shown that for the minimizing distribution, 
U —f must be constant on S. If in particular f = 0, U will be a positive 
constant on S, so that by adding to the potential U for any given / the 
proper multiple of the potential for f = 0, we obtain a potential whose 
boundary values are f. The serious difficulty with this proof is that it 
is not clear that there is a distribution, subject to the given conditions, 
which makes the integral a minimum. Indeed, it is not true without 
further restrictions. In fact, the Dirichlet problem is not always solv- 
able, and no “‘proof’’ can be valid unless it places some restriction on 
the region. 

Similarly, in 1847, Sir W1LL1AM THomson, Lord KELvin!, attempt- 
ed to found a proof on the least value of an integral. The same con- 
siderations were used by DIRICHLET? in lectures during the following dec- 
ade. For reasons to be indicated presently, the method used is still of 
high importance. 

One might be led to it as follows. We imagine the region R, for which 
the problem is to be solved, and the rest of space, filled with charges, 
and in addition, a spread on the bounding surface S. We suppose that 
the total potential is regular at infinity. The potential energy of these 
distributions is, according to § 11, Chapter III (p. 81), 


Kae  [[[{uxer+4[[ eas, 
< Ss 


where U is the potential, x the volume density, and o the surface den- 
sity. On the assumption that U is a sufficiently smooth function, 
we have 

ru 1r@u. @uy 
—  4nLlon, on |” 





If we put these values in the expression for the energy, and transform 


the integrals by means of Greeu’s second identity, we find for E the 


1 Journal de mathématiques pures et appliquées, Vol. 12, p. 496; Reprint of 
Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, London, 1884. 

2 P. G. Drricu et, Die im umgekehrten Verhdlinis des Quadrates der Entfernung 
wirkenden Krajfte, edited by F. Gruse, Leipzig, 1876. 
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expression 


E= a Jourav— x fff(Sey+ (Sey + (Sy yer, 


the integral being extended over the whole of space. 


Now it is a principle of physics that equilibrium is characterized by 
the least potential energy consistent with the constraints, or conditions 
imposed on the system. Suppose that the condition imposed on U is 
that it shall have given values / on the boundary S of R. The charges 
can move under this condition, for we have seen that different spreads 
can have the same potential in restricted portions of space, say on S. 
But we know that equilibrium will not be attained as long as the region 
in which they can move contains charges. Thus equilibrium is char- 
acterized by the fact that U is harmonic in the interior of R, as well as 
outside S. 

We are thus led to the following mathematical formulatien of the 
problem. Consider the class of all functions U which have continuous 
derivatives of the second order in the interior and exterior domains T 
and 7’ bounded by S, which are continuous everywhere, and which 
assume on S the continuous values f. We seek that one of these func- 
tions which renders the Dirichlet integral 


reAoul\® 0U\? OU \*] 
i= [Neale y+ Gay” 
R 
a minimum. We have here extended the integral only over R, but it is 
clear that the integral over the whole of space cannot be a minimum un- 
less that extended over Risa minimum. Since for real U, I cannot be neg- 
ative, there must be a function U, subject to the given restrictions, for 
which the integral is least — so ran the argument, and this argument 
received the name of the Dirichlet principle. We shall criticize it presently. 
But for the moment, let us suppose that a minimum does exist — 
and it does in many cases. What are the properties of the function w for 
which the integral is least ? Let wu’ be any other function with the re- 
quired properties. Then h = u’ — u has the required properties, except 


that it vanishes on S, and so u + 7h, for any n, has all the required 
properties. Now 


I (u +h) =I(u) +27 SfJ (Vu-Vh) dV + x21 (h). 


Since u gives to J its least value, it is impossible for u + nh to give it a 
less value. It follows that 


I(u,h) = SfJ (Vu-Vh)dV=0, 


for if this were not so, 7 could be chosen so small a positive or negative 
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number that the second term would predominate over the third, and 
so it would be possible to make the sum of these two terms negative. 
This is impossible since J (w+ 7h) would then be less than J(u). If 
now the equation I (u, 4) = 0 be transformed by Green’s second iden- 
tity, we have, since h = 0 on S, 


—SJJ4 eu av=o. 


It follows that V2u% = 0 throughout R. For if V?« were positive at an 
interior point, since it is continuous, we could find a sphere within which 
it remained positive, and then choose for A a function 0 outside this 
sphere, positive inside, and having continuous derivatives of the second 
order, and thus such that the function « + h had the required properties. 
For such a function h, the last integral could not vanish. HenceV?u = 0, 
and # is harmonic. Thus the Dirichlet problem is solved in every case 
in which the Dirichlet integral has a minimum under the given condi- 
tions. 

Now why does the Dirichlet integral not always have a minimum? 
The values which it has for all admissible functions U are infinite in 
number, and none of them is negative. It is true that they have a lower 
limit, that is, a number below which no values of J go, but to which they 
approximate arbitrarily closely. But this is not saying that there is 
a function wu for which J takes on this lower limit. As an example of 
the fact that an integral may have a lower limit without a minimum, 
consider 


x} 
fydx, 
0 


where the functions y are subjected to the requirement that they are 
continuous on (0, 1), and assume the values 0 and 1 at x = 0 and x=], 
respectively. Clearly the lower limit of the integral is 0, as may be seen by 
using the power curves, y = x". The integral then approaches 0 with 


1 5 ‘ . ; . 
; Now if any continuous function y made the integral 0, it could not 


be different from 0 at any point of the interval, by a type of reasoning 
we have employed a number of times. Hence y could not take on the 
value 1 for x = 1. 

This difficulty with the Dirichlet principle was felt by mathematicians 
at an early date. WEIERSTRASS was among the first to emphasize its un- 
reliability, and in 1870 gave a conclusive example showing the principle . 
in its current form to be false?. It therefore remained in disrepute for 
a number of years, until in 1899, HILBERT? showed how, under proper 


1 See the references in the Encyklopadie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, 
II A 7b, p. 494. 


® Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker-Vereinigung, Bd. 8 (1900), p. 184. 
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conditions on the region, boundary values, and the functions U admitted, it 
could be proved to be reliable. 

But in the mean time, the problem had not remained dormant. 
ScHWaRzZ? had made notable progress with the problem in two dimen- 
sions, where it is particularly important for its connection with the theory 
of functions of a complex variable. The next step of importance in three 
dimensions was due to NEUMANN2, who used a method known as the 
method of the arithmetic mean. 


By way of introduction, let us consider for the instant, a double 
distribution 
1 Ol 
tT an ii} Moy 7 4S: 
S 


the moment now being denoted by -. This notation brings simplifica- 


tions with it. Thus, if we denote by W-, W° and W+ the limit of W 
from within the surface S as P approaches a point of S, the value at 
p, and the limit as P approaches p from without S, we have 


W-=—pt+W, Wr=n+we. 


Suppose that the surface is convex. Then, when W° is written in the 
form 


rn = [fnao, 


the integration being with respect to the solid angle subtended at p 
by the element of surface, we/see that — W° is the arithmetic mean of 
the values of mu, transferred along radii, to the hemisphere of the unit 
sphere about ~ which lies to the side of the tangent plane at » on which 
S lies. Thus the extremes of — W° lie strictly between the extremes of 
pb, if this function is continuous, as we shall assume. In other words, the 
values of the double distribution, on the surface, vary less, in this sense, 
than do those of wu. We are here supposing that yu is not constant. 

Now suppose we take a second double distribution, with w replaced 
by — W°®. The negative of its value on S will vary still less. If the pro- 
cess is repeated, we have a succession of potentials whose moments are 
becoming more and more nearly constant. Perhaps from such potentials 
we may build up a function giving the solution of the Dirichlet problem. 
This is the underlying idea of the method. We form the sequence of 


1 See his collected works. 

2 Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Kéniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 1870, pp. 49—56, 264—321. Cf. also Picarp, Traité 
d’ Analyse, 3' ed. Paris 1922, Vol. I, pp. 226—233; Vol. II, pp. 41—45. 
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potentials, leaving w for the moment undetermined, 


1 out 
(1) =z) boy as, ~ aa) |"tar a 
saa © aood S,. 


For these, we have the limiting relations 


Wo=p +e, Wi =—p +S 
Wr, = Wy + Wy; Wy=—-Wy + Wy, 
(2) Wr=Wwe + if Wt=—We +Wy3, 


i ae SO: ht ok Oe CIR alee Se res ee 4 2 ee ee, SS 


ate ta 6 9 Le Oe ee oe oe ee see oe ee ne ase 


NEUMANN proved that if S is convex and is not composed of two 
conical surfaces, there exists a constant k, 0 < k <1, such that 


max W° — minW° < k (max W,, —minWf_,), all”, 
and it is clear that 
min W°_, < min Wo < max Wo < max We_, 


From these inequalities, it follows that W2 approaches a constant c, 
uniformly, as becomes infinite. 


We may now build up a solution of the Dirichlet problem. From 
the first column of (2) we form the sum 


(Wo — Wr) + (We — Wo) +--+ + (Wo - Wa) = 4 — We. 


We see from this that the series 


(Wan—1 — Wa;) 


~Me, 


converges uniformly to the limit u — c. 


Now the function W,, « being continuous, approaches continuous 
limits on S from within, and when defined in terms of these limits, con- 
stitutes a continuous function in the interior region bounded by S. It 
is similar with the outer region. Hence we = 4(W, + WY) is con- 
tinuous on S. Hence W, enjoys the same properties, and so on. All the 
functions W;, when defined on S in terms of their limits from within, 
are harmonic in R. As the series 


2 (W, a ae Wa ») , 
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Cs) 


whose terms are harmonic within R, and continuous in the closed region 
R, is uniformly convergent on the boundary, as we have just seen, it 
converges uniformly in R to a function harmonic in R, by Theorem I of 
the last chapter. This limiting function U takes on the boundary values 
fw —c. Thus had we started with « =/, and determined the cor- 
responding c, we should have in 


U; =xG 12s (Wanna neti Wn) , 


the solution of the Dirichlet problem for R. 


Similarly, we find, taking ~ = — /, and determining the correspor.d- 
ing c, that with the terms defined on S by their limits from without, 


U,=—c+ SW, 
1 


gives us the solution of the Dirichlet problem for the external region 
R’; with the objection, however that it is not regular at infinity if c + 0. 
This difficulty comes from the fact that the solution is built up of double 
distributions, and not from any impossibility of the problem. We may 
obviate it as follows. Let Py be any point interior to R, and let r be the 
distance of P from P,. If we solve, to within an additive constant, the 


Dirichlet problem for R’ with the same boundary values as od we find 


a function — C + V, where C is certainly not 0, and V is regular at 
infinity. Thus 


1 
-+C-V 


is harmonic in R’, and, apart from the term C, regular at infinity, and 
vanishes on S. Hence 


Cares & Wate Ges 


_ is regular at infinity, and so harmonic in the entire region R’, and assumes 
the boundary values f on S. 
Thus the method of NEUMANN, when the details have been attended 
_ to, delivers a real existence theorem. The restriction to convex surfaces, 
however, was felt to be an artifical one, inherent rather in the method 
than in the problem itself, and attempts were made, with success, to 
extend it. Much more far reaching results were attained by PoINcARE? 
_ by the méthode de balayage, or method of sweeping out. 
| Instead of building up the solution from functions which are har- 
monic in R and do not take on the right boundary values, PoINCARE 


| 

ooo 

t 1 Coriptes Rendus de 1’Académie des Sciences de Paris, T. 104 (1887), p. 44; 
' American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 12 (1890); p. 211; Théorie du Potential 
| Newtonien, Paris, 1899, p. 260. 
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builds a succession of functions which are not harmonic in R, but do 
take on the right boundary values, the functions becoming more and 
more nearly harmonic. Briefly, the process is as follows. He shows first 
that if the problem can be solved when the boundary values are those 
of any polynomial in x, y, z, it can be solved for the boundary values 
of any function continuous in R. 

The problem is then to solve the Dirichlet problem for the boundary 
values of a polynomial /. This polynomial is, in R, the potential of a 


distribution of density 
V? f 
4x 





in R, plus certain surface potentials. An infinite succession of spheres 
is then formed, so that évery interior point of R is interior to some 
sphere of the set. In the first sphere, f is replaced by the harmonic 
function with the same boundary values on the sphere, a thing which 
is possible because the solution of the Dirichlet problem for spheres is 
known. Call the function, thus defined in the first sphere, but equal to 
f elsewhere in R, W,, W, is then replaced in the second sphere by the 
harmonic function with the same boundary values as W, on the sphere, 
and the new function, elsewhere equal to Wj, is called W,. The process 
is called sweeping out, because in each sphere after such a process, the 
Laplacian becomes 0, so that there are no masses in the sphere. But 
the sweeping out may sweep masses into an intersecting sphere already 
clean. Accordingly, after the second sphere is swept out, the first is 
swept again, and so on, in the order 1, 2, 1, 2, 3, 1, 2,3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, ..., 
so that each sphere is swept infinitely often. It is shown that the process 
gradually sweeps the masses toward the boundary, and that the se- 


quence . 
Ws Ws; Weavax, 


always keeping the right boundary values, converges to a function which 
is harmonic within R. This is the idea of the method. We need not give 
further detail, for we shall revert to it again (p. 322). 

The success of PoINCARE was soon followed by other treatments 
of the problem, establishing even more general results. PoINCARE showed 
that the Dirichlet problem was solvable for any region, such that for 
every point » of the boundary, there was a sphere through # containing 
no interior points of the region. In 1898 HILBERT reestablished the 
method of reasoning used by THOMSON and D1rIcHLET, and the resulting — 
type of argument has since been most useful, as it is applicable to a 
great variety of problems}, - 


1 This method of the calculus of variations was successfully employed by 
LEBESGUE in two dimensions to establish the possibility of solving the Dirichlet 
problem under very general conditions, Sur le probléme de Dirichlet, Rendiconti 
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So far, it was generally believed that the Dirichlet problem was 
solvable for any region, and that limitations of generality were inherent 
in methods, rather than in the problem itself. It was ZAREMBA! who 
first pointed out that there were regions for which the problem was not 
possible. Suppose, for instance, that R consists of the domain interior 
to the unit sphere about O, with the point O alone excepted, plus the 
boundary of this domain, 7. e. the surface of the sphere and the point O. 
If we assign to the surface of the sphere the boundary values 0, and to 
the point O the value 1, the Dirichlet problem is not solvable. For if there 
were a solution, it would have at O an isolated singularity in whose 
neighborhood it was bounded. That is, the singularity would be remov- 
able. After its removal the resulting function would be harmonic 
throughout the interior of the sphere, assuming continuously the bound- 
ary values 0. Such a function we know to be identically 0. Thus a 
function which fulfills the conditions imposed cannot exist. 

In 1913, LEBESGUE gave an example of a still more striking case of 


the impossibility of the Dirichlet problem (see Exercise 10, p. 334). Sup- 


pose we take a sphere with a deformable surface, and at one of its 
points push in a very sharp spine. The region R, consisting of the points 
of the sphere thus deformed is one for which the Dirichlet problem is not 
always solvable, if the spine is sharp enough. We can see this in an 
intuitive way by thinking of the region as a heat conducting body. Let 


_ the portion of the surface near and including the spine be kept cold, 


at the temperature 0°, and let the rest of the surface be kept warm, say 
at 100°. Thermal equilibrium may be possible, but the temperatures 
from within will not approach 0 continuously at the point of the spine. 
There simply is insufficient surface in the neighborhood of the point to 


absorb heat fast enough to keep the temperatures near 0° at this point. 
_ These considerations can be made rigorous, and we have an exceptional 
_ point, by no means isolated, at which there is trouble for the Dirichlet 
problem. Recent investigations have been connected with the nature 


and possible distribution of these exceptional points. 
The method of which we shall now give an account in detail is due 


| to FREDHOLM?, and is the method of integral equations. It is less general 


del Circolo Matematico di Palermo. T. 24, 1907, pp. 371—402. See also ZAREMBA, 
Atti del 4 Congresso Internazionale dei Mathematici (1909), Vol. II, pp. 194—199; 
Bulletin de 1’Académie des Sciences de Cracovie (1909), pp. 197—264; Acta Mathe- 
matica, Vol. XXXIV (1911), pp. 293—316; Courant, Uber die Existenztheoreme 
dey Potential- und Funktionentheorie, Journal fir reine und angewandte Mathe- 
matik, Bd. 144 (1914), pp. 190—211; Courant has in a number of articles shown 
the great power of the method. See Courant und HILBERT, Die Methoden der 


 mathematischen Physik, Berlin, 1924. 


1 L. c. Acta Mathematica, p. 310. 
2 Ofversigt af Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademiens Férhandlingar, Vol. 57 
(1900), pp. 39—46. 
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than a number of other methods, but it has the great advantage of being 
able to deliver a number of existence theorems at the same time. Later 
we consider a more general method for the Dirichlet problem. 


2. Formulation of the Dirichlet and Neumann Problems 
in Terms of Integral Equations. 


Let R denote a finite region bounded by a surface S, subject to the 
condition that for any of its points p, there is a neighborhood, the portion 
of S within which, when referred to codrdinate axes in which the (x, y)- 
plane is tangent to S at p, has a representation z = f (x, y), this func- 
tion having partial derivatives of the first two orders which are continuous. 
It is easily verified that the results of Chapter VI on the discontinuities 
of distributions on S hold at all points of S, when the appropriate con- 
ditions on density or moment are fulfilled. 

We consider first the potential of a double distribution on S, which 
we write in the form 


Ls oy 
Ss 


This function is harmonic in the interior of R. If it is to solve the Di- 
richlet problem for the continuous boundary values F (p) —we shall find 
it convenient to characterize points of the boundary of a region by small 
letters —we must have 


W. (8) =F) =n) + x [[u@ 2tas. 


The double distribution is also harmonic in the infinite region R’ bounded 


by S, and so regular at infinity. If it is to give the solution’ of the 
Dirichlet problem for R’, we must have 


W, 0) =F) =+u6) +x [[u@etas 
Ss 


The two equations can be written as one, if we introduce a parameter: 


(3) (()=9 (0) —4 Jf oa) Kb, 9) 4s, 
where 
Eos et 
e(h)=4(b), K(d,9)=5-5--. 
For A =1, / (d) —— (p), this equation reduces to the condition 
that W is the solution of the Dirichlet problem for the interior region 
R. Fors = —1, f{(p) =F (pf), it reduces to the condition that W is 


the solution of the Dirichlet problem for the infinite region R’, 
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In the equation (1), the functions /(p) and K(p y) are known. The 
function to be determined, g (f), occurs under the sign of a definite inte- 
gral. It may seem, therefore, as if the individuality of p(p) were distroy- 
ed by the integration process, and as if the equation therefore could 
not be solved for (p). However, FREDHOLM noticed that the equation 
was the limiting form of a set of » linear algebraic equations in ” un- 
knowns, and this observation enabled him to solve it completely. 

The equation (3) is called, following HILBERT, an integral equation. 
The function K (#, q) is called the kernel of the integral equation. 

To solve the Neumann problem for R and R’, we use a simple distri- 


bution 1 1 
VAP) = e |facas. 
Ss 


We have seen that on the hypothesis that o satisfies a uniform Hélder 
condition, V has continuous derivatives in the closed regions R and R’, 
and that the limits of the normal derivatives are given by 


aV 
(6) +35\) et) \onr 4 ere rh (6) ta5\) ou laax ds. 


We have here integral equations of the same type as (3). For the double 
distribution, the kernel is =e times the reciprocal of the distance PQ =r, 


first differentiated in the direction of the normal at the boundary point 
qg, and then with P replaced by ~. For the simple distribution, the kernel 


is y— times the derivative of . in the direction of the normal at p, with 


Q replaced by g. It is therefore simply the kernel K (f, g) with argu- 
ments interchanged, that is it is K (g, p). Hence, if we write 


(4) {(b) = vp b)—ASSv@ K(q, p)4S, 


a solution of this equation would give, for A = — 1, and /(f) equal to 
the assigned values of the normal derivative, the solution of the Neu- 
mann problem for R. For A = 1, and f(p) equal to the negative of the 
assigned values for the normal derivative, it would give the solution 
of the Neumann problem for R’. 

Thus two fundamental existence theorems are reduced to the so- 
lution of the two associated integral equations (3) and (4), this being 
the term applied to pairs of integral equations when the kernel of one 
is obtained from that of the other by the interchange of the arguments. 


3. Solution of the Integral Equations for Small Values 
of the Parameter. 


We shall first consider integral equations of the forms (3) and (4) 
in which f(p) and K (p, g) are continuous functions of the codrdinates 
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of p and q for all positions of these points on S. It will be seen that all 
that is said will hold for other regions of definition of these functions, for 
instance a linear interval, a region of the plane, or of space. Only, g is 
always to have the same region as p. In order to emphasize the indepen- 
dence of the theory of dimensions, and also in the interests of simplicity, 
we shall write a single integral sign, and replace dS by dq, qg being the 
point whose coérdinates are the variables of integration. Thus the equa- 
tions to be studied become 


(3) f(t) =~ (6) -A JS p@) Kt, 9) 44, 


(4) i (6) = y(t)-AS yp @K@, P)aq, 


We begin with the equation (3) and seek a solution by a method of 
successive approximations. We take any continuous function qp (@), 
substitute it for g (g) under the integral sign, and solve for g (f), calling 
the resulting first approximation q, (p): 


91 (6) = f(b) + AS go (9) K (6, 9) aq. 


From 9, (f) we determine similarly a second approximation 


92 (b) = f(b) + 4S 9, (@) K (6.9) 4g, 


and so on. If we wish to express g, (p) and later approximations in terms 
of g (f), we must, in order to avoid confusion, introduce a new variable 
point of integration, 7, say, and write 


"1 (9) =f Y+AS gor) K (q,7r)dr. 


Substituting this in the expression for the second approximation, we 
find 


v2 (b) = f(b) +A S f(g) K (6, 9) 4g 
+# Sf gor) K(g, K(f, q)drdq. 


Before going further, we remark that this sort of change in the notation 
for variables of integration will be met with repeatedly, and is inevitable. 
The reader should accustom himself to it promptly. We shall also find 
it convenient to introduce at once the iterated kernels: 


(5) Ky(6,9)=JKpa(b,7)K(, 9) dr, Ky (6,9) = K(P, 9). 
In terms of these, one finds at once for the n** approximation, 
Pn (6) = 1(b) +4 f f(a) K(b, 9) dq + # J f(g) Ki bg) dq + -- 
+A" fq) Kua (b, 9) 49 +3" f 0 (Q) Kua (6, 9) dg. 


It is now easy to show that this approximation converges, for small 
|A |, to asolution of (3), as 2 becomes infinite. In fact, if K denotes the 
product of the maximum of | K ( (p, 9) | by the content (length, area, or 
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volume) of S, and if L denotes the maximum of | # (p) |, the series 


(6) 9 (b) = f(b) +4 f f(g) K(b, dq +: 


+4" Sf (q) Kn (6,9)4q ++ 
is dominated by 
L+L(AK)+---+L(AK)"+---, 
and so is absolutely and uniformly convergent as to p and A for [|A} SA, 


where 4,K <1. That it satisfies the equation (3) may be verified by 
direct substitution. 


Exercises. 
1. Show that 
K,¢.)9=JSK@ONKix(, 9 ar. 
2. Solve the integral equation 
1 
f(s) = P(s)-Afe@)K(s, t) dt, 
0 
where 
i) EGS) he ) (Sgr is tac) K(s,)=s—t. 


Answers, 
1 


b) oO =f+ ge qs rear, 
0 
1 


12A 
c) y(s)=f(s)+ cer (t) {e— t) — al st— 5 (6 +t) + 5 |} ae 
0 
4. The Resolvent. 
The solution (6) can evidently be put into the form 


9 (P)=1(b) +A S f(a) Rb, 93 ag, 
where the function 
(7) R (p,q; 4) = K(d, 9g) + 4K, (Dd, g) + AK, (6,9) +++ 
is the resolvent for the kernel K (f, g). If the equation (7) is solved for 
K (p, g), we have at once two fundamental equations for the resolvent: 
(8) K (6,9) = R(p, 952) —AS Rp, 5A K(r, 9g) ar, 
(9) K (p,q) = R(p, q5 4) —A J R(r, 93 A) K (p, 1) ar. 


These equations contain implicitly the key to the whole theory of the 
integral equations (3) and (4). We illustrate this statement by showing 
that for |A|</,, the equation (3) has but one continuous solution. 
Suppose, in fact, that g(p) is a continuous solution of (3). We replace, 
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in this equation, p by 7, multiply by R (f, 7; 4), and integrate with 
respect to r. We have, then, by (8), 


Si R(b,7; a) dr = fp) Rb, 75 A) ar 
+ fo@K(t9o4a—S eo R(t, 95 4) 49. 


The first and last terms on the right cancel, and if we employ the re- 
sulting equation to eliminate from (3) the integral containing @ (g), we 
have 


(10) g(b)=f(P)+ASIQ R(t, 9; A dq 


as a necessary consequence of (3). The solution must therefore have 
this form, and so is uniquely determined. We have seen that this is a 
solution, but it may also be verified by substitution and use of the 
identity (9). 

In the same way, we show that the equation (4) has one and but one 
continuous solution, namely 


(11) y(b)=1(b) +4S f@Rg. Pa aq- 


5. The Quotient Form for the Resolvent. 


If we should now attempt to solve the Dirichlet problem by the 
above methods, we should find the same difficulty which limited the 
success of NEUMANN’S attack, namely in the proof that the various series 
converge for A =1 or —1. FREDHOLM’s great contribution consisted 
in large measure in the representation of the resolvent as the quotient 
of two always convergent power series in A. This, it will be observed, is 
the case in Exercise 2 (p. 289), where the resqlvent is the quotient of 
two polynomials. 

FREDHOLM was led to this result by a consideration of a system of 
linear algebraic equations of which (3) is a limiting form. Although val- 
uable as giving an insight into the nature of integral equations, we shall 
not take the space to develop this phase of the problem, but refer 


for it to works on integral equations}. The results are as follows. With the 
abridged notation 


re , K (br, G1)» K (P15 92), «++, K (brs 9n) 
(12) x( ee oe K (be, %) 5 K (py, Qo) » - 3 eQ K (2, In) re 
4 pees o> ee Re tie OO hee ee } 

K (Pas 41)» K (Pus Q5)> «+ 0+ K (Bas Gn) | 


1 See, for instance, BOcHER, An Introduction to the Study of Integral Equations, 
Cambridge Tracts, 1909, § 7; RIEMANN-WEBER, Die Differential- und Integral- 
gleichungen der mathematischen Physik, Braunschweig, 1925, Vol. I, Chapter XII. 
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we form the two series 


6(A) =1— 6,4 + 6, A? — 6,43 +: , 


(13) a -  e 2 
=i{f- {x hia ‘ dr, dv, ...47,3 
Cite, eels, the 


N (b, 9; 4) = K(f, 9) — Ny (2, A+ Ny (fp, 9) a2 — 


(14) l OE a) hee 7 
N,. (A, 9) =Alf--[x nici oot ee 


That these series are convergent for all values of A follows from a theorem 
of HADAMARD! to the effect that the absolute value of a determinant 
of order m whose elements do not exceed K in absolute value is not 
greater than K"n"/2 

It is not difficult, though perhaps a little tedious, to verify that 
(15) R(p,9; 4) =P 
is the desired expression for the resolvent as the quotient of two always 
convergent power series. One substitutes this value of R (, g; A) in the 
equation (7), multiplies by 6 (A), and compares the coefficients of the 
powers of A." 


Exercises, 

1. Give the details of the itiatie of the convergence of the series (13) and (14), 
and verify the equation (15). 

2. Show that if K (p, q) is the sum of m products, each a function of p alone 
times a function of g alone, the series (13) and (14) become finite sums. Note that 
this is the case in Exercise 2, page 289. 


In terms of the new functions, the identities (8) and (9) become 
(16) 6 (A) K (6,9) =N (p,9; 4) — ASN (6,7; AK (ra) ar, 
(17) 8 (4) K (2,9) = N (p,9; 4) —ASN(r,9; 4) K(b, "ar, 


At first, we know that these equations are valid for all |A|</,. But 
they are equations between always convergent power series, and the 
fact they hold for all sufficiently small | 4| guarantees that they hold 
for alld. 

If A is not a root of the equation 6 (A) = 0, the equations (16) and 
(17) may be divided by 6 (A), and then reduce to (8) and (9). These 
equations may then be used to solve the integral equations (3) and (4) 
just as before. We have therefore the result: the equations (3) and (4), 
if A is not a root of 6 (A) =0, have one and onlv one continuous solution 
each. These are given by the equations (10) and (11), respectively. 


1 Bulletin des sciences mathématiques et astronomiques, 2" ser., Vol. XVII 
(1923), p. 240. BocHEr, l.c. § 8. 
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6. Linear Dependence; Orthogonal and Biorthogonal 
Sets of Functions. 


The case in which A is a root of 6 (A) = 0 is of prime importance for 
our applications. We devote this section to a preparation for the study 
of this case. 

Given a set of functions, ¢, (f), 2 (P),---» Pn (P), with a common 
region S of definition, we say that these functions are linearly dependent 
in S if there exist constants, ¢,, C,...,¢,, not all 0, such that 


C1 Py (P) + 2 Go (PD) + ++: + on Gn (f) = 9 


at all points of S. They are linearly independent if this is not the case. They 
are orthogonal on S if 
S vi(b) 9 (0)4p =0, i+]7, 4,7 =1,2,...,0 

Exercises. 

1. Show that 

a) if one of the functions of a set is identically 0, the functions are linearly 
dependent, 

b) if to a set of functions which are linearly dependent a new function is added, 
the functions of the augmented set are linearly dependent, 

c) at least one function of a linearly dependent set can be expressed as a linear 
homogeneous combination of the others, with constant coefficients. 


2. Show that a necessary and sufficient condition for the linear dependence 
of a set of continuous functions is the vanishing of the determinant of GRAM: 


les! =| S 9: (6) ps (b) a0 |. 
The function g (f) is said to be normalized on Sif . 
Je (b)dp =1. 


Any continuous function except 0 can be normalized by dividing it by 
a proper constant, not 0. 


Exercise. 
3. Show that the functions of any normalized orthogonal set are independent. 


Two sets of functions are said to be linearly equivalent if any function 
of either set is a linear homogeneous combination of the functions of the 
other set, with constant coefficients. In using the terms defined above, 
we may omit the word linearly if danger of misunderstanding is preclud- 
ed, as it will be in the following. 


A set consisting of two rows of functions each, 


Pi(P), Po (p),-- 5 Pn (P), 
1 (P), ay ++» Wn(P), 


is called a biorthogonal set, if 


JS pi(b) ys (b)dp=0, i+], 1,7=1,2,...,n. 
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If, in addition, this integral is 1 when 7 = 7, for all 7, the set is called a 
normalized biorthogonal set. 


Exercise. 


4. Show that in a normalized biorthogonal set, the functions of either row are 
independent. 


Given two sets of n functions each, 


[y;]: Pi» Pox-++>Pn> 
[y;]: Yr» Yor-++s Yn» 
such that no homogeneous linear combination of the p,, with constant coeffi- 


cients not all 0, is orthogonal to all the w,, it is possible to find a set [®;] 
equivalent to [p;|, and a set [YW] equivalent to [w,], such that 


[®,]: @,, ®,, seey D.; 
zig a7) Ot ee 


is a normalized biorthogonal set. 


We remark first that if a function is orthogonal to all the functions 
of a set, it is orthogonal to all the functions of any equivalent set. 


By hypothesis, g, is not orthogonal to all the y,;. Let these functions 
be permuted, if necessary, and the notations interchanged, so that q, 
is not orthogonal to y,. We then choose ®, = g,, and Y% = y,. 

We next write ®, = gy, — c®,, and choose c¢ so that this function is 
orthogonal to ¥,. This is possible, because the equation determining 


sn So.V,dp—cf O,P,dp=0, 


and the coefficient of c is not 0. Then ®,, a linear combination of the g,, 
is orthogonal to y,, and therefore, by hypothesis, not to all the remain- 
ing y;. Let the ordering and notation be chosen so that ®, is not ortho- 
gonal to y,. We then write WY, = y, — c’W,, choosing c’ so that YW, is 
orthogonal to ®,. Then the set ®,, ®,, is equivalent to the set q,, qo, 
for DB, = 9, DB, = gy, — Cq,, and g, = Di, y, = ©, + c@,. Similarly, 
the set Y,, W,, is equivalent to y,, y,. Moreover, 


[O,,dp+0, f[O,P,dp= fO,y,dp+0. 


Continuing in this way, we form a biorthogonal set of m pairs of 
functions, in which no 9, is orthogonal to its companion Y;. If then each 
W, be divided by the non-vanishing number 


J ©, (0) ¥ (6) 4p, 
the set becomes a normalized biorthogonal set. 


It will be remarked that in a normalized biorthogonal set, the order 
of the pairs is unessential. The pairing, however, is essential. 
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Exercises. 

5. Complete the above proof by an argument from k to k + 1. 

6. Show as a corollary to the theorem that any set of » independent functions 
is equivalent to a normalized orthogonal set. 


7. The Homogeneous Integral Equations. 


If A, is a root of 6 (A) = 0, the associated homogeneous integral equa- 
tions, obtained from (3) and (4) by setting f (p) = 0, 


(18) gv (b) =4of pq) K(o,9) 49, 
(19) v(b) =4of v(Q) K (9,0) 49, 


have solutions. In fact, the equation (17) shows that for any fixed q, 
N (p, g; 49) is a solution of (18), and (16) shows that for any fixed g, 
N (q, 3 Ao) is a solution of (19). 

However, 0 is a solution of any homogeneous equation, and for most 
purposes, a valueless solution. By a solution of a homogeneous equa- 
tion is usually meant one which does not vanish identically. We do not 
know that the above solutions are different from 0. But it is still true 
that these equations have non-trivial solutions. To see this, we note 
that from the equations (13) and (14), it follows that 


[Nos aar= — 56a). 


Hence, if A) is a root of order m of 6 (A), so that the m™ derivative of 
6 (A) is not 0 forA =A, N (p, g; 4) cannot contain (A. —/,)" as a factor 
for all.p and g. Accordingly, every zero of 6 (A) is a pole of the resolvent 
R (p, q; 4). The poles of R(p, g; A) are called the characteristics, or 
characteristic numbers of the kernel. 


In a neighborhood of such a pole A), R (p, 9; 4) has a development 
J a Am (b, 9) A m—1 (P; 9) oie 
(20) R(p,9; 4) = (A — Ay)™ TG—ayat 
A, (p, ; 
+ PD + Bib,gs A), 
where m <1, the coefficients A;(p, g) being continuous, A,,(p, g) not 
identically 0, and B(p,q; 4) being a power series in A—A, uniformly 
convergent in a neighborhood of dy, with coefficients which are con- 
tinuous in # and g. It is readily verified that A,, (p, g) and A,, (g, p) ' 
are, for any fixed g for which these functions are not identically 0 in #, 
non-trivial solutions of the equations (18) and (19), respectively. 
Since the solutions we have found for the homogeneous equations 
depend upon a parameter point g, which may be chosen in infinitely 
many ways, it might appear that these equations have infinitely many 
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solutions. There are, however, only a finite number of linearly indepen- 
dent real continuous solutions for any real characteristic number. The 
kernel is assumed to be real, here, and throughout the chapter. 

To show this, let g,, 2,..., Pn denote a set of real, continuous, 
independent solutions of the equation (18). Clearly, any equivalent set 
of functions are solutions, and so by Exercise 6 of the last section, we 
may assume the given set to be a normalized orthogonal one. Now 


J [do K (P,7) — gr (P) 917) — Palb) G(r) — +++ — Pn(P) Pa(”)P ar SO. 


Expanding the square, carrying out the integration, and keeping in mind 
the hypothesis on the solutions, we have 


az f K2(p,n) ar — 239. (D) Ay f ps (”).K (p, r) dr + Soi () 


= Aj J K(b,n)dr— Sg (6) 20. 
Integrating the last inequality with respect to #, we obtain 
n< desl K2(p,ndrap. 


Hence the number of linearly independent real continuous solutions 
of (18) is limited, as asserted. It is the same with the solutions of (19). 

If a characteristic is real, the real and imaginary parts of a complex 
solution are solutions of the homogeneous equation, and it follows at 
once that the number of independent complex solutions is bounded. 

If i, is not a pole of the resolvent, the homogeneous equations (18) and 
(19) have no non-trivial solutions. This is seen by putting f (fp) = 0 in 
the unique solutions (10) and (11). 

Relationships between the Solutions of the Associated Homogeneous 
Equations. We show first that any solution of one of the homogeneous equa- 
tions for a characteristic A,, is orthogonal to any solution of the associated 
homogeneous equation for a different characteristic A;. Suppose 


¢(p) =A: f pK (0,949, 
y (p) =4;f pq) K (9, 0) 49. 


If these equations be multiplied by y (pf) and » (pf), respectively, and 
integrated with respect to p, the resulting integrals on the right will be 


equal. Accordingly 
a alr Ore s=o, 


division by the characteristics being justified since 0 is never a charac- 
teristic (6 (0) = 1). Asd; + /;, p(p) and p(p) are orthogonal, as stated. 
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The Case of a Simple Pole. Here the relation (20) takes the form 





(21) RG =o ee) 4+ B(p.g;4),  A(p,9)==0. 


If this expression for the resolvent be substituted in the equations (8) 
and (9), we find by comparing the coefficients of (A — /))~? and the terms 
free from 2 —A,, the equations 


(22) A (p,q) =A fA (pn K(r,Q) 47, 

(23) A(p,q) =A JA(r,QK (pr) ar, 

(24) (Pea Ae: Bis eee aig es 
— Ag f B(b,7; A) K(r,.q) 4 

(25) K (p,q) = B(b,9340) — fA, a) Kb, nar 


ane q; 49) K (p,r) dr. 


As already remarked, and as now shown by equation (23), A (f, 9) 
is, for any fixed q, a solution of (18). But that equation has only a finite 
number of real independent solutions, so that if g, (f), g2(P),---, Pn(P) 
denotes a set of independent solutions in terms of which any solution 
can be expressed, A (p, g) must be a linear homogeneous combination 
of these functions with coefficients independent of #, and so, functions 
of q: 


(26) A (dD, 9) = 91 (D) Ya (9) + G2 (DP) Yo (9) ++: + Pn (P) Yn (Q)- 


That the functions y;(g) are continuous can be seen by assigning to 
pn suitable values and solving the resulting equations for the y;(q). 
The selection of the values f,, £2, . .-, P, can be made so that the deter- 
minant involved is not 0, otherwise the g,;(f) could be shown to be 
dependent. The functions y,;(g) then appear as linear homogeneous 
functions of the continuous functions A (f,, g), A (fp, g),---, A (Pa, > 
and so are continuous. 


Now let (pf) be any continuous solution of (18). Inserting in 
this equation the expression (24) for K (p, g), and simplifying the result 
by (18) and (22), we find 


(27) 9(b)= — Se (b.9da= Seco. (?), 


c= — fry: (9) aq. 


Thus we verify what we already know, that any solution of (18) can be 
expressed in terms of the functions g,(f). But a similar process involv- 
ing the equations (19), (25) and (23) shows that any solution of (19) 
1s a homogeneous linear combination with constant coefficients of the 
functions wp; (q) occurring in the expression (26) for A (p, q).: 
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Let us now identify y(p) in the equation (27) with g,(p). Since 
the p;(f) are independent, this means that c; = 1, and c; = 0 fori +7. 
We have, accordingly 

Oy 44, 

J es( (=v. (aq = i bi 
so that the functions y,;(p) and the functions — w;(q) occurring in the 
expression (26) for the residue A (p, q) at the pole Ay form a normalized 
biorthogonal set. It follows from Exercise 4, page 293, that the func- 
tions y;(g) as well as the y; (pf) form independent sets. Thus, in the case 
of a simple pole, the two associated homogeneous equations (18) and (19) 
have the same number of linearly independent solutions. These can be so 
chosen as to form a normalized biorthogonal set. 

Poles of Higher Order. These do not occur in the applications which 
we shall make. In order to establish the fact, however, we shall have 
need of one result. If the expression (20) for R (f, q; A) is substituted 
in the equation.(8), and coefficients of powers of A —A, compared, as 
before, we find 


An(b.q) = 40 f Am(b, K(r,9) ar, 
An-1(P, 9) = SAm(P.1) K (7,9) 47 +p [ Ams (b,1) K(r,Q) ar 


From these equations, we see that if A) 1s a pole of R(p, q; A), of order 
higher than one, the simultaneous integral equations 


{ Y (9) eek K(r,q)dr, 
ly@=SuMK(r.gart af K(r.g ar 


have a continuous solution wy (q), Wz (g), 1m which w, (q) (and therefore also 
We (q)) does not vanish identically. 


(28) 


8. The Non-homogeneous Equation; Summary of Results 
for Continuous Kernels. 


It remains to consider the non-homogeneous equations (3) and (4) 
when A is a characteristic 4) of the kernel. We shall suppose that it is a 
simple pole of the resolvent. We may confine ourselves to the equation 
(3), since the treatment of (4) is similar. Let us suppose first that it has 
a solution g(p). Then 


(29) 1(t)=9(t)— A fv) K(b,9) 49. 


The function (10) then has a pole at A), unless /(f) is orthogonal to 
A (p,q). This suggests the following steps. We change # to 7 in (29), 
multiply by A (, 7), and integrate with respect to 7. In the resulting 
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equation, the right hand member vanishes, by (22). Accordingly 


SiMAlb,nar = Selb) S10) vray nar 


This equation can hold only if all the integrals vanish, because of the 
independence of the g,(p). Hence a necessary condition that the non- 
homogeneous equation (3) have a solution when 4 is a characteristic, 1s 
that f (p) shall be orthogonal to all the solutions of the associated homo- 
geneous equation for the same value of 1. 

If the equation (29), with p replaced by 7, is multiplied by B (f, 7; Ag) 
and integrated with respect to 7, it is found, with the help of equations 
(24), (22) and (29) that when the necessary condition is fulfilled, the 
solution must have the form 


9 (b) =1() + do S #(q) B(P. 9; Ao) dq + Segi(b). 


Clearly the constants c; may have any values, for they multiply solu- 
tions of the homogeneous equation, and so contribute nothing to the 
right hand member of (29). Conversely, it may be proved by substitu- 
tion that this is a solution. The necessary condition is therefore also 
sufficient. 


Summary. Hypotheses: the kernel K (p, g) and the function / (9) 
are real and continuous. The characteristics are real, and simple poles 
of the resolvent R (p, g; A). 


(a) A is not a characteristic. 
The associated integral equations 


(I) t(P) = 9 (6) —AS pa) K (6,9) 49, 

(I’) f(b) = (t)— AS y(a)K(@,b)4q, 

have each one and only one continuous solution, namely 
v(t) = f(b) + Af f(g) R(b.9; Aaa, 
v(b)=1(b) FAS HR. Aag, 


respectively. 


The corresponding associated homogeneous integral equations 


(II) 9 (b) = Af v(q)K (p,q) 49, 
(II’) y(p)=Afy@K(¢, p)dq, 


have no non-trivial solutions. 

(b) A is a characteristic. 2 

The equations (II) and (II’) have the same number of linearly in- 
dependent solutions. These may be so selected as to form a normalized 
biorthogonal set. 
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A necessary and sufficient condition that (I) or (I’) have solutions 
is that /(p) be orthogonal to all the solutions of the associated homo- 
geneous equation (II’) or (II). The solution is then determined, except 
for an additive solution of the corresponding homogeneous equation, 
diver (ii }: 

If, the other hypotheses being maintained, A =A, is a pole of higher 
order of the resolvent, the simultaneous equations (28) have a non- 
trivial solution. 


9. Preliminary Study of the Kernel of Potential Theory. 


For the first and second fundamental existence theorems in two 
dimensions, the above discussion suffices, provided the region under 
consideration has a boundary with continuous curvature. But in three 
dimensions, the kernel becomes infinite when # and q tend toward co- 
incidence. We first examine the nature and some consequences of this 
discontinuity, and then show how the results for continuous kernels may 
be extended to hold for the kernel which interests us. 

Recalling the conditions imposed on the surface S in § 2, the results 
of Chapter VI are available. We find there, developing z in the numera- 
tor of the expression (2), page 169, in a Taylor series with remainder 
about the point (&, 7), that 





where 7’ is the projection of vy on the tangent plane to S at p. As this 
is less than 7, we infer that 


(30) Kio, gi <~, 


r=pq+0. 

This result was obtained only for g in a neighborhood of #, but all the 
materials were given for the proof that such an inequality held uni- 
formly over S, that is, that there is one constant a, and one constant 
M, such that (30) holds whenever 7 < a. Also, the last restriction may 
be dropped. For, for r> a, | K (pf, q)| is bounded, say by B, and if 
we increase M, if necessary, so that 


M 
Rae, 


where R is the greatest chord of S, the inequality (30) will hold without 
restriction. 

A further study of the function (2) of Chapter VI shows that K (p, 7) has 
continuous derivatives of the first order with respect to the codrdinates 
of the projection of p or q on any fixed plane tangent to S at a point 
near the variable point, for 7 + 0. It follows that the derivative 
of K (, q) with respect to the distance s measured along any regular 
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arc on S to p, or g, is continuous for 7 not 0. Moreover, such a derivative 
is subject to an inequality 


| OK (p,q) ' M 
(31) eos s r+, 
first uniformly for 7 less than some constant a, and then, by increasing 
M, if necessary, for the whole of S. It is unnecessary to distinguish 
between the constants M in (30) and (31). The larger will serve for both. 
We now prove 
Lemma I. I}  (p) and y (p) are continuous on S, the integrals 


©(p)= fo(q)K(p,9)4¢ and ¥(p)=fy(q)K(¢,0) 49 


satisfy a uniform Holder condition on S. Moreover, if F is a bound for 
| p (pb) | and | p (Pp) |, there is a constant C, independent of these functions, 
such that 





O(p)|<CF, | p)|<CF. 


We need consider only ® (p). The same considerations will apply to 
W (q). Let a be a number such that the portion of S in the sphere of 
radius a about any point # of S admits the representation z = f (x, y) 
when referred to a tangent-normal system of axes at #, in which there 
is a bound for the absolute values of the derivatives of first and second 
orders, independent of the position of p. 

Let # and fy be two points of S a distance 7 apart, not greater than 
a. We refer the portion of S within a sphere of radius a about fy to axes 
tangent and normal to S at 9, taking the (x, z)-plane through ~. Then, 
by (31), 

| K (b,9) — K (o,9)| = joe (Po) 48 dy] <max YI4 FE |2| 


M’ 
Se 


=>; 7)> 


where we have differentiated along the curve yin which the (x, z)-plane 
cuts S near fy, where M’ is a constant which is the same for all positions 
of #), and where 7 is the distance of g from the nearest point of the 
curve y between fy and #. 


Let c be less than a, and less than aie: and let » be restricted to 


be not greater than c. We divide S into the part o inside the sphere . 
about py of radius 7#, and the rest, S 4o. Then when gison S —a, 
_ 1 . 

r>%n* —n, and hence, if S be used to denote the whole area of S, 


<4FSM'7rp, 





for [K (p,¢) — K(p,9)]4q re hapten 


So * ne 
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|} since 7 <¢ < rubs Also 


frac.) — Kits, ody] <r {f+ as, "9 =Pod, 


o 


where we have used the inequality (30). If we change the region of 
integration to the projection on the (x, y)-plane, and use the Lemma 
III (b) of § 2, Chapter VI (p. 149), we find that this integral is less than 


1 
22 8 


2M'F f [dr'di =4nM' Fy}. 
0 0 


Thus the integral giving | ® (p) — © (9) | is composed of two parts, 


each less in absolute value than a uniform constant times 7. If A is 
the sum of these constants, we have, writing 7 in place of 7, 


| D(p) — B(p)) |< Art, for Pro=r<c. 


Thus the existence of the uniform Hoélder condition is established. 
For the second part of the lemma, we have 


Heer 


where o denotes the portion of S in a sphere of radius a about #. The 


|o)|<Ful[“=rM 





A : >) 
first integral on the right is not more than —, and the second is not 
greater than a uniform constant times a, as is seen by integrating over 
the projection on the tangent plane at p. If C be the sum of these two 
bounds for the integrals, multiplied by M, we have 
| D(p)| SCF, 

where C is independent of # and of the function @ (f). 

Lemma II. The iterated kernel K, (p, g) is continuous. 

We first consider K, (pf, g), showing that it is continuous for p + q. 
To do this, we write it as the sum of two integrals 

I=JfK(p,n)Kv,gdr, LL=fK(b,n)Kv,9) ar, 
S—op— 04 Tp + oq 

where o, and oa, are the portions of S within small spheres of radius « 
about the points #) and q at which the continuity is to be investigated. 
The method of proof follows the lines of Chapter VI. The continuity 
at (po, J) is established by showing that | J, | can be made arbitrarily 
small, independently of pand g, by taking « sufficiently small, and by 
showing that J, is continuous at (9 q) for any fixed «. If, for instance 
Pio< + and 99% < + the integrands in J, are continuous in all 


variables, and so, therefore, is J,. 
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As to I,, if we subject « to the first restriction that it shall be less 
than one third the distance 7 = fp q, then for 7 in ay, 


? 


M M 3M 
|K(o,n|s7, and Kv.) |S 3557 


by (30), @ being the distance pr. Similar inequalities hold when r is in 
o,. Accordingly, integrating over the projections of o, and a, on the 
tangent planes at ~ and q respectively, we have, if 9’ is the projection 


of 0; 27a 


2 
I,|<2[ [9% scope’ dg'ao < °C 2amaxsecy-a, 
00 


which shows that | J, | has the stated property. Thus K, (, q) is con- 
tinuous at (fo, 9), these points being distinct. 


We next seek a bound for K, (f, g) when # and gq are close together. 
We think of q as fixed, and describe a sphere about g of radius a. Let o 


be the portion it cuts from S. With pg=nS > the integral 
=JK(e.NK(r,g)ar 


: : 4M? : é 
has an integrand less in absolute value than —2 and the integral is 


uniformly bounded. And 


i= [Ren Kradr| sae[f 


I 


20" 





secydS’, 


where @ and og’ are the projections on the 
tangent plane at g of the distances rg and 


pr, respectively, and the integration is over 
K ps the projection o’ of o. Thus 
st 
| Is | = mu’ {fé 7? 
F: ee 


where M’ = M? max sec y is a constant, inde- 
pendent of the positions of f,¢, or 7, and C is 
Fig. 28. a circle of radius a about g (fig. 28). Let 7’ be 


the projection of fg. We suppose it less than +. We now divide the 


field C of integration into two parts, namely, a circle ¢ of radius 27! ° 
about g, and the remaining annular regian C — c. 


As to ie 
e0’’ 


e 





it is obviously unchanged by a transformation which changes all dis- 
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_ tances in a fixed ratio, and hence, being convergent, it is equal to a fixed 
constant A’. 


As to fee 
ee’ 
C—c 


since for yin C —c, 9 = 2n’, 0’ = o—7’, andhence 9’ => + this integral 


is not greater than 
2a 


dodd a 
2{ oe = 451 ; 
0 IU 8 on” 


0 2n’ 








Hence, assembling the inequalities, we see that for 7’ < 


|K,(6,9)|S4 + Blogs, 


> 


where A and B are two constants, uniform over all of S. Since 7 = pq 
is less than > y will be also. And as 7’ =n cos y, y being the 
greatest angle between the normals to o at qg and at any other point, 


log a \s log (SS — =f). Therefore, adopting now the usual notation 7 





for the distance 7 = pq, we have, for < =: 


|K,(¢,q)| <4 +Blo g(“3e"). 





The constants may be pads so as to be independent of the positions of 


pand q, as long asr <> . Then, since | K, (p, 9) | is continuous, and there- 


fore bounded for 7 meats gy we may select M, and increase B, if necessary, 


so that the inequality 
M 
(32) | K, (6, 9) | S Blog — 


holds uniformly on S. 


This, with the continuity for p and q distinct, is the information we 
need about K;, (, q). 

Coming now to K, (p, q), the reasoning, used to show K;, (p, ¢) con- 
tinuous when # and q are distinct, holds for K, (p, g), since the inequality 
(32) is stronger than (30). Hence it remains only to establish the con- 
tinuity when p and q coincide, say at fy. Let o denote the portion of 


S within a sphere of radius « < “ about p», and let # and q be restricted 


to the interior of a concentric sphere of half the radius. Then 


ve =JK, (p,r) K(r,q) ar 
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is continuous in ~ and g. As to the integral over a, we have 


22a 


= 2[ {Blog™™ secyedods 
O06 





It] =|[ Ki. Kt.) ar 


= 4nBMsecy (1 + log) a 


for first, 


o and o’ being the projections of py and 7q, respectively, on the tangent 
plane at #), the left-hand member being dominated by the first term 
on the right, where @ S 0’, and by the second where 0’ S ge. Secondly, 
the integral of one of these terms over a circle of fixed radius is 
greatest when the distance involved is measured from the center of 
that circle (see the proof of Lemma III, on page 148). 

Thus | J,| vanishes with «, uniformly as to # and g, and the con- 
tinuity of K, (pf, g) at all points is established. 

It will be of service later to notice that the same considerations 
would have applied had the kernel been replaced by its absolute value, 
with the understanding that K, (pf, g) and K,(,q) would then have 
meant the iterated kernels for the kernel | K (f, 9) |. 


Lemma III. The order of integrations in iterated integrals over inte- 
grands containing K (p, q) as a factor may be inverted in the cases which 
arise in the theory of integral equations of this chapter. 


Let us consider, for instance, the iterated integral 


K,(?,9) = = f[fK(, vr) K(r, s) dr] K(s,q)ds, 


taking first # and qg distinct. It is not a question of decomposing the 
integral with respect to 7, or the integral with respect to s, each in re- 
ality a double integral over the surface S; the problem is to show that 
the above integral, which is expressed as a double integral with respect 
to s of a double integral with respect to 7, can be evaluated in the re- 
verse order. 

Now the coérdinates &,, 7, ¢,, of s, and the coédrdinates &, 5, f, 
of y, may together be regarded as the codrdinates of a point P in space 
of six dimensions, and if s and 7 be confined to S, the corresponding 
point P will be confined to a certain four dimensional locus, which we’ 
shall denote by V. The product K (, y) K (r, s) K (s, g) becomes in- 
finite at certain points of V, but if these points be cut out by the sub- 
traction of a suitable region v, the product will be continuous in V — v, 
The integral over this region of the product may be defined as the limit 
of a sum, that is; as a multiple (quadruple) integral, which we shall denote 
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by S(V—v). We shall show first that this multiple integral has a 
limit, as the content of v approaches 0, that is, that the improper multiple 
integral S(V) is convergent. We shall then show that the above iterated 
integral for K, (p, q), which we denote by I (V), isequal to S(V). As the 
same reasoning will apply to the iterated integral in the reverse order, 
it will follow that the iterated integrals in the two orders are equal. 

We cut out the singularities of the integrand by the following ine- 
qualities: 


(33) Sp2ua, Gea, Sa, We’, 


where sf, etc. denote the ordinary distances in space of three dimensions 
between the points s and , etc. on S, and where 0 <a <a,0 <a’ <a. 
Here a is such that the part of S in the sphere of radius a about any 
point of S is a regular surface element. Let V — v denote the portion 
of V in which these inequalities are all satisfied. Then v denotes the 
portion in which at least one is not satisfied. 

If o, and o, denote the portions of S in spheres of radius « about p 
and q, respectively, and o, and o; the portions in spheres of radius «’ 
about # and s, respectively, the iterated integral 


IV —v)= f [[K(b,7) K(r,s) dr] K(s,q) ds 


S—Op— oq Son Ge 


is equal to the multiple integral 
SV —») = JJK(b, Kir, K(s,9)4V, 
V—v 


for the regions of integration covered are the same, by (33), and the 
integrand is continuous}. 

Furthermore, if we distinguish by bars the corresponding integrals 
obtained from the above by replacing the integrand by its absolute 
value, we have likewise 


I(V—v) =S(V—v). 

Now I (V) exists, as follows from a remark made in connection with 
the proof of Lemma II. Moreover, [(V— v) <JI(V), since the inte- 
grand is never negative. Hence S (V — v) is bounded, and as it never 
decreases as « and «’ decrease, it is a simple matter to show that it has 


a limit as « and «’ approach 0. It follows (see Lemma II, Chapter VI, 
page 147) that S (V) is convergent. Thus the first step is complete. 


1 See, for instance, Oscoop, Advanced Calculus, New York, 1925, p. 50. 
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From the convergence of S(V) and the equality of S(V — v) with 
I(V —v), it follows that « and a’ may be given such initial restrictions 


that 
(34) IV —v) —SV)| <=, 


e being any fixed positive quantity. Then we may further restrict «, 
if necessary, so that 


é 


(35) 1”) — [Kx(@.8) K(s, ads] <4, 
S—Gp—q 

for the first term on the left is the limit of the second as « approaches 0. 

Next, with « fixed so that these inequalities are in force, we further 

restrict «’, if necessary, so that 


Ea 


K,(0,8) —[ Kip.) KO.) dr S35, 


S—o'—dat 
Pp 8 





where M is the constant of the inequality (30), and S the area of the 
surface S. If the functions on the left are multiplied by K (s, g), which 


M . 
in S — o, — a, is not greater in absolute value than —, and integrated 


with respect to s over this region, the result is 


(36) ‘[R@,9) K(s,ads—1V 0) <>: 


S—dp— oq 


We conclude from (34), (35) and (36) that 
IT(V) —S(V)|<e. 


But the difference on the left is independent of e, and as¢ is any positive 
constant, the difference must be 0. This completes the second step in 
the reasoning. 

Thus the iterated integrals in the two orders are equal when # and ¢ 
are distinct. But we have seen in connection with the previous lemma 
that one of them is continuous in # and q for all positions of these points, 
and the same reasoning applies also to the other. It follows that they 
are equal when # and g coincide. 


It is now clear that the other iterated integrals which occur in the. 
theory of integral equations as presented are independent of order, 
for they are over products containing K (f, g) or iterated kernels, or 
continuous functions, and these only. In any case, the factors will be 
dominated by the inequality for | K (p, g) |, so that the proof still will 
be valid. From this, in particular, follows the extension of Lemma I: 
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Lemma I holds also if in the integrals there considered, any iterated 
kernel K; (p, g) be substituted for K (p, q). This is seen by carrying out 
the integration with respect to the variable entering y(p) or yw(f) 
under the integral sign first, applying Lemma I, and repeating the 
process until all integrations have been carried out. 


10. The Integral Equation with Discontinuous Kernel. 


We shall now show that the results obtained with respect to the 
solutions of the integral equations (I), (I’), (II) and (II’), § 8 (p. 298), 
continue 'to hold for the kernel just studied. It is true that the Fredholm 
series for 6 (A) and N(#, g; A) no longer exist in the same form, since 
they involve the now meaningless symbol K (pf, p). However, the resolv- 
ent function still exists. Let us consider the series (7) for the resolvent, 
first as to the character of the terms. We see that ajter the second they 
are all continuous functions of p and q. How about convergence? We 
saw that K, (f, g) was continuous. Let K* denote the maximum of 
| K, (p, g) | and S the area of the surface S. Then 


|Ks(@,9)|=|f Ko”) Ker,9)ar7| SSK*, | Ky(6,9)|SS°K,... 


Thus the series consisting of every third term of (7), is dominated by the 
series 1 


(A 


| 


s[| A}? K2S + |A|@KeS? + AP KS? + ---], 


which converges for |A| < sie By Lemma I, the series consisting of the 


4th 7% 10", ... terms of (7) is dominated by the series whose terms 
are |A | C times those of the above, and the series consisting of the 
remaining terms of (7) is dominated by the series whose terms are 
|A |? C2 times those of the above. Thus the series for the resolvent con- 


verges absolutely and uniformly for |A|</,, if A, < 5k . The resolvent 


is equal to K (p, q) + AK, (p, 9) plus a power series in A with continuous 
coefficients, uniformly convergent for |A| < A,. It satisfies the characteris- 
tic equations (8) and (9) for |A| <A). 

Furthermore, the resolvent can be expressed as the quotient of two 
always convergent series in. Consider the resolvent for the continuous 
kernel K, (p, q): 


R,(p,9; 4) = Ko(b,9) + AK5(p,9) + A? Kg (2,9) + +s°- 


We see that the function A?R, (p, q; 4°) gives exactly the series of the 
34, 6th goth... terms of (7). The series of the next following terms 
of (7) is therefore given by 


43 f Re (0,7; A’) Kr, q) ar, 
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and the series of the next following terms, by 
7 f Ry (p,7; 43) K, (7,9) ar. 
Hence we have the identity, valid for |A|<4/,, 


R(p,9; 4) = K(’,9) + 4K, (f,9) + # Rs (0,9; ) 
+ 9 f Ry (p,7; 2) (K (7,9) + 4K, (7,9) 47. 


Now the resolvent R, (p,q;4) corresponding to the continuous 
kernel K, (f, q) is the quotient of two always convergent power series, 
SS a the coefficients of N, (p,q; 4) being continuous. Hence 

2 


K +i2K,(p, gyn (4) + M (P.95 4) 
R(p,g; 4) = [K (Pp, 7) 1 am 





where 
M (p,q; 4) = #Nz (p,q; 4) + BSN (b,7; 2) (K(9) +4K (9147, 
n (A) = 6, (A?). 


Thus the resolvent for K(f, g) isa conti of two always convergent 
power series, as stated. Moreover, if R (p, g; 4) is expressed in the form 


R (p,q; 4) = K(p,9) + 24K, (6,9) + mee a}; 








we see that the residues A (p, q) at the poles are continuous functions, and 
that the functions B(p,q;4>) are linear combinations of K (p,q) and 
Ky (p, 9g) plus continuous functions of p and q. 

We are not able to conclude that all the roots of » (A) are poles of 
R (p, g; 4), but this is not important for our purposes. The important 
thing for us is whether a given value ofA is a pole of R(p, g; 4). It is for 
this reason that we defined the characteristics of a kernel as the poles 
of its resolvent. This definition is independent of the particular quotient 
form given to R(p, g; A). 

The above resolvent satisfies the equations (8) and (9) and when these 
equations are multipled by 7 (A), they become identities known to be 
valid for small |A|, but since they are identities between always con- 
vergent series, they are valid for all . 

If A =A, is not a characteristic of K (f, g), whether 7 (A) is 0 or not, the 
numerator and denominator are developable in always convergent 
series inA —A,, and if a power of A — A, is a factor of the denominator, 
it is always a factor of the numerator, since A, is not a pole of the resol-- 
vent. If this factor is removed, and the resolvent defined at A, by the 
value of the resulting quotient, it will be continuous in all its variables 
for A near Ay, (except for the two terms in K (p, g) and K, (6, g)), and 
since it satisfies the equations (8) and (9) can be used, just as in the 
case of continuous kernels, to solve the non-homogeneous equations (I) 
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and (I’). If /(#) is continuous, we see by the form of the solutions in 
§ 8, by means of Lemma I of the last section, that these solutions are 
continuous. In the present case, the homogeneous equations (II) and 
(II’) have no non-trivial solutions. 

If A =, is a pole of the resolvent, we have a continuous residue, and 
all the theory for this case goes through, just as in § 7. Thus the state- 
ments of the summary in § 8 hold unaltered if we substitute for the hypothesis 
that K (p, q) be continuous, the hypothesis that it be the kernel of the potential 
theory problem. Furthermore, the solutions of the homogeneous equations 
all satisfy uniform Hélder conditions on S. This follows from Lemma I. 


11. The Characteristic Numbers of the Special Kernel. 
Reverting to § 2, we found there that the potentials 





1 1 
P= fo@Zta, ve=L[om tag 

satisfies the following boundary conditions 

(37) right —Se@Kb.9 44, 

(38) ae (*) + Sp @) K (6,9) 49, 

(39) eran tae K (q,0)4q, 

OV 
(40) — Fn = vb) —Se@K@ P) a9. 
If we multiply (37) by —,— giz a 4) and (38) by i = and add, we have 
1—A 1+ A 
Bi ew: Le hy =9(? ae K (p,9) 4g, 


and treating (39) and (40) similarly, we have 


a2) 54 A =v —ASy@ KG. p) a9 

The characteristics of K (p, q) are real. For if A = « + 7B is a char- 
acteristic (« and f real), there will be a function y, (p) + 74, (p) for 
which the right hand member of (42) vanishes identically. This function 
is not identically 0, and satisfies a uniform Hélder condition, by Lemma I, 
§ 9, so that the corresponding potential V, (P) + 7V2 (P) has continuous 
derivatives of the first order in the region R, and also in the region R’. 
Thus, separating real and imaginary parts in the left hand member of 
(42), we have 


(43) (1 — a) 28 1p a) SO pS + Bo 





OV OV dV os 
(44) UL. theese dash *) Fm, io ovine 
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If we multiply these equations respectively by V, and V,, subtract, and 
integrate over S, the terms in « drop out, by Theorem VI (page 216). 
There remains 


(45) B(+h)-B i+ hk) =9, 


where J denotes a Dirichlet integral (see page 279), formed for V, or Vg, 
and extended over the region R or R’. If we multiply the equations (43) 
and (44) by V, and V, respectively, add and integrate, we find 


(46) (1 — a) (J, + Jo) + (1+ &) (Jy + Ja) = 9. 


We have, in (45) and (46), what may be regarded as two equations for 
the two sums of Dirichlet integrals in the parentheses. The determinant 
of the coefficients is 2 6. Therefore either § = 0 or all four of the Dirichlet 
integrals vanish, for none of them is susceptible of negative values. 
The latter condition would mean that V, and V, were constant in R 
and constant in R’. But since these functions are regular at infinity, 
and continuous at the points of S, they would have to vanish identically. 
Then y, (f) = y, (f) = 0. But this is contrary to the hypothesis that 
the solution is non-trivial. There is nothing left but that # shall be 0, 
and this means that the characteristic is real, as was to be proved. 

We may draw another conclusion from the equation (46). Suppose 
now that # is 0, that « is a real characteristic, and that y, (p) is a real 
non-trivial solution of the equation (42) with left hand member set equal 
to 0. We have then only to set V, and therefore J, and J,’ equal to 0 
in (46) in order to obtain the valid equation 


(l—a)A+(L+a) f=. 
Solving this equation for «, we find 
OS See 
I~ 1% 
from which it appears that the characteristics are never less than 1 in 
absolute value. 


The Characteristics are Poles of the Resolvent.of Order Never Greater 
than 1. For, if 4) were a pole of order greater than 1, the equations (28) 
would have a solution in which neither y, () nor p, (f) vanished identi- 
cally. The corresponding potentials would satisfy the boundary conditions 


avy ‘av; 


a 


(pig (1 + 4) 5 = 0, 
av av, av 
(l= a) 52 (+ A P= SS, 


the latter being derived by means of (42), (39) and (40). If these equa- 
tions be multiplied by — V, and V,, respectively, added, and integrated 
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over S, the result is 
Ih cai Js = 0, 


whereas if the first be multiplied by V, and integrated over S,. the 
result is 


(1 — do) Ay + (1 + Ao) Jz = 9. 


These equations are compatible only if J, = J{ = 0. From this would 
follow V, = 0 and hence y, (p) = 0. But this contradicts the assump- 
tion that the pole was of higher order. Hence the poles are simple, as 
we wished to show. 


12. Solution of the Boundary Value Problems. 


We shall now somewhat extend the scope of the problems to be dis- 
cussed. In order to include the problem of the existence of static charges 
on a number of different conductors in the field at once, we suppose 
that R is not necessarily a single region, but & closed regions without 
common points, bounded by & smooth surfaces of the kind we have 
been considering, and that R’ is the region exterior to these & surfaces, 
together with the surfaces themselves. This assumption impairs none 
of the results derived in the foregoing sections. 

Suppose now that A= 1 were a characteristic of K (p,q). There 
would then be a function yp (f), continuous, and not identically 0, for 
which the right hand member of (40) vanished identically. This so- 
lution of the homogeneous equation satisfies a uniform Hélder con- 
dition on S, by Lemma I, p. 300. The corresponding potential V would 
then be continuously differentiable in R and R’, by Theorem VII, 
Chapter VI (p. 165). But by (40), its normal derivatives on S, regarded 
as the boundary of R’, would vanish everywhere. Hence V would 
vanish throughout R’. But the potential of a simple distribution is 
continuous everywhere. Hence V would vanish on the boundary of R, 
and therefore throughout R. This could only be if the function y () 
were identically 0. This is contrary to the assumption, and sod = 1 is 
not a characteristic. 

It follows that the equations (37) and (40) have continuous solutions 
for any continuous values of the left-hand members, and we therefore 
have the results 

I. The Dirichlet problem is solvable for the finite regions R for any 
continuous boundary values. 

II. The Neumann problem is solvable for the infinite region Rk’ for 
any continuous values of the normal derivative on the boundary. 


The solutions are given as the potentials of double and simple distri- 
butions on the boundary, respectively. 
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We now show that A = — 1 is a characteristic of the kernel. Suppose, 
in fact, that W denotes the double distribution whose moment on the 
surface S, is'1, and on the remaining surfaces, is 0. Then in R’,W =0, 
for the potential of a double distribution with constant moment on a 
closed regular surface is always 0 in the infinite region bounded by that 
surface. Thus the homogeneous equation, (38) with left-hand member 
set equal to 0, has a non-trivial solution. SoA = — 1 must be acharac- 
teristic. 

We can easily set up a complete set of independent solutions of this 
homogeneous equation. Let g; (p) = 1 on S; and vanish on the other 
surfaces. Then any solution of the homogeneous equation is a linear 
homogeneous combination of g, (p), G2 (p),.-- Gx () with constant 
coefficients. In fact, let »(f) be any solution. Since the corresponding 
potential W is 0 on the boundary of R’, it is 0 throughout R’, and so has 
vanishing normal derivatives in R’. Hence, by Theorem X, page 170, 
the normal derivatives of W approach 0 along the normals. This implies 
that the norma! derivatives on S; exist, as one sided limits, and are 0, 
as may be seen by the law of the mean. Keeping in mind the character 
of the surfaces S; (page 286), we see that the hypotheses of Exercise 9, 
page 244, are in force, and that W must be constant in each region R;. 
Hence its moment must be constant on each surface S;, and consequent- 
ly can be represented as a linear homogeneous combination of the 
y; (P) with constant coefficients, as asserted. 

It follows that the associated homogeneous integral equation, (39) 
with left-hand member set equal to 0, has also exactly & linearly inde- 
pendent solutions y; (pf), 7 = 1, 2,.... Since the potentials V; to 
which these functions give rise have normal derivatives which vanish 
on the boundary of R, they must be constant in each region R; of which 
R is composed. These potentials are linearly independent, for a rela- 
tion 

CV, + 6gVa + +++ +¢,V, = 0 


would give rise, by means of the relationship between densities and 
normal derivatives of simple distributions, tothe same relation with 
the potentials replaced by the y; (f), and such a relation does not exist 
unless all the constants are 0, the y; (4) being independent. 


Since the potentials V; are linearly independent, any set of linear 
homogeneous combinations of them which are independent, will be 
an equivalent set. Since the V; are constant on each surface S;, and 
linearly independent, it is possible to form the equivalent set V,', such 
that V,’ is 1 on S;, and 0 on all the remaining surfaces bounding R; this — 
fori =1, 2,.... These potentials are a solution of the problem: 
given k conductors in a homogeneous medium, to find the potential when 
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all but one of the conductors are grounded, and that one is at the constant 
potential 1. 


Suppose now that the conductors are not grounded, and that charges 
€y, €,,...é, are imparted to them. Let us see whether we can find the 
potential of these charges, when in equilibrium on the conductors, in 
the form V= )5ic;V;. The density of the distribution producing V 


7 
will be given by p(p) = Dc; y;(p). The problem is to determine 


whether the c; can be erigerad so that the charge on S, is the given 

é;, for all 7. Since g,(#) =1 on S;, and is 0 on the remaining 

surfaces, we may obtain the charge on S; by multiplying the equation 

y (Pp) = Sc; p;(p) by (Pf) and integrating over all the surfaces. The 
b 


equations to be fulfilled are 
SesJ (0) (p) dp =e,, be 1,2, 00k. 


These equations are compatible. For otherwise the equations obtained 
by replacing the right hand members by 0 would have a solution 
Cy, Cy,...¢, in which all the c; were not 0, and this would mean that 
there was a linear combination of the y,(p), namely 2c; y;(p), which 
was orthogonal to all the functions g, (pf). But this is impossible, since 
the y;(f) and the yw, (pf) are equivalent to sets which together form a 
normalized biorthogonal set (see the end of p.298). Hence we have the 
proof of the possibility of the electrostatic problems: 


III. Given either the constant values of the potential on the conductors 
R,, R,,...R,, or, given the total charge on each of them, it 1s possible to 
determine the densities of charges in equilibrium on the conductors, pro- 
ducing, in the first case, a potential with the given constant values on the 
conductors, or having, in the second case, the given total charges on the 
conductors. 


We may now consider the non-homogeneous equations (38) and (39). 
A necessary and sufficient condition that (38) be solvable is that the 
values assigned to W, constitute a function which shall be orthogonal 
to y; (2), Yo (b),.-- Yx (P). We shall now suppose that these functions 
are chosen so as to form with the gq; (p) a normalized biorthogonal set. 
Then the function 


W.(b) — Ses 95 (2), c, = fW,.(d) v3 (0) db 


is certainly orthogonal to all the y, (p). With W,, replaced by this value, 
the equation (38) is solvable, and there exists a double distribution on 
S whose potential in R’ assumes the boundary values W, (p) — < C; 9; (Pp). 


But the function _’c;g,;(f), being constant on each aside Spy can 
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be represented as the boundary values of a conductor potential. We 
therefore have the result 


IV. The Dirichlet problem is solvable for the infinite region R’ for any 
continuous boundary values. The solution may be expressible as the 
potential of a double distribution, or it may not. If not, it is expressible 
as the sum of the potential of a double distribution and a conductor 
potential. 

Passing to the equation (39), we see at once that a necessary and 
sufficient condition that it be solvable for given continuous boundary 
values of the normal derivative of V is that these values be orthogonal 
to a set of independent functions constant on each surface S;, that is 


that 
NED ge G: {oa ya tlige 
One 


These are not conditions on the mode of representation of a solution, 
but are essential restrictions on any function harmonic in the regions 
R,. As the regions R; are not connected, there is no difference in content 
in the statement that the Neumann problem is solvable for a single 
one of them, or for all together. We therefore state the result 





V. The Neumann problem is solvable for a single one of the bounded 
regions R;, under the essential condition that the integral over the bounding 
surface of the values assigned to the normal derivative vanishes. 


Finally, let us consider the problem of heat conduction, or the 
third boundary value problem of potential theory. It is required to find 
a function V, harmonic in R, such that on S 


Sh +h) V-=1(0), 


where (pf) and /() satisfy a uniform Hélder condition on S (now 
assumed to be a single surface), and where (f) > 0, the inequality 
sign holding at some point of S. If we seek to represent V as the po- 
tential of a simple distribution on S, — that is as the stationary tempera- 
tures due to a distribution of heat sources on S —, we are led to the 
integral equation 


tO) =v) +fv@ K@p)+"PF\dg, r= 59. 


This equation is always solvable unless the seni equation ob- 
tained by replacing {(p) by 0 has a solution not identically 0. But: 
§ 1 of Chapter VIII (p. 214) in the proof of Theorem V, shows that the 
potential of the corresponding distribution would vanish in R and conse- 
quently in the infinite region R’ bounded by S. This cannot be unless 
the density is everywhere 0. So the homogeneous equation has no non- 
trivial solutions. 
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The non-homogeneous equation therefore has a continuous solution 
y (pb). Referring to that equation, we note that the integral 


Sv@K(b,9) aq 


satisfies a uniform Hélder condition on S, and so does the term 


MO) yp) Lag, 


; ; 1 pe : : 
since first, — satisfies all the requirements imposed on K (p,q) in the 


proof of Lemma I, § 9, and secondly, the product of two functions 
satisfying a uniform Hélder condition also satisfies one. Finally, by 
hypothesis, /(f) satisfies one, and therefore y(f) must. Hence the 
potential V has continuous derivatives in R, and satisfies the boundary 
conditions. Thus is proved the possibility of the problem 


VI. Given the functions f(p), h(p), satisfying the above conditions, 
there exists a function V, harmonic in R, and satisfying on the boundary 
of R the condition 


SY +h(b)V_=1(). 


13. Further Consideration of the Dirichlet Problem; 
Superharmonic and ‘Subharmonic Functions. 


The possibility of the Dirichlet problem has now been established 
for any region, finite or infinite, with a finite boundary S with the re- 
quired smoothness. This is sufficient for many purposes, but the 
theory of functions of a complex variable demands a broader existence 
theorem in two dimensions, and recent developments are sufficiently 
interesting to warrant some attention to them. We shall see that there 
are limitations on the problem in the nature of some domains, and we 
shall find methods for constructing the solution whenever it exists. 

The notion of superharmonic and subharmonic functions will be 
useful. We shall confine ourselves to continuous functions of these 
types, although they may be more broadly defined. The function W, 
continuous in a region R is said to be superharmonic in R, if, for any 
closed region R’ in R, and any function U harmonic in R’, 


W2U 


throughout R’ whenever this inequality obtains at all boundary points 
of R’. A subharmonic function is similarly defined, with the inequality 
reversed. Harmonic functions belong to both classes; they are the only 
functions which do. We now develop those properties of superharmonic 
functions which we shall need. 
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1. If W is superharmonic in R, it 1s, at the center of any sphere in R, 
greater than or equal to its arithmetic mean on the surface of the sphere. 
It is understood here, and in what follows, that the sphere together 
with its whole interior, lies in R. 

Given a point P of R, and a sphere in R with P as center, let us de-_ 
note by AW (P) the arithmetic mean of the values of W on the surface 
of the sphere, as formulated in Chapter VIII (p. 224). We have to show 
that always W (P) = AW (P). 

Let U be that function, harmonic in the sphere, which, on the sur- 
face of the sphere, coincides with W. Then, by the definition of super- 
harmonic functions, by Gauss’ theorem, and by the construction of U, 
we have the successive inequalities 


W(P)=U(P), U(P)=AU(P), AU(P)=AW(P), 


from which follows the desired inequality, holding for any P and sphere 
about P in R. : 
The second property is a converse of the first. 
2. If W is continuous in R, and if to every point P within R there: 
corresponds a number « > 0, such that W(P) = AW (P) for all spheres 
about P of radius less than «, then W is superharmonic in R. 








Let R’ be any closed region in R, and let U be any function, harmonic. 
in R’, and such that W = U on the boundary of R’. Since U (P) = AU(P)’ 
in R’, for spheres in R’, it follows that ; 


W(P) —U(P) = A[W(P) —U(P)] 


for spheres in R’ of radius less than the value of « corresponding to P. 
This difference is continuous in R’, and the reasoning of the proof of Theo- 
rem X, p. 223, is applicable to show that it can have no minimum in 
the interior of R’. As it is not negative on the boundary, it cannot be 
negative in the interior. Hence, by the definition, W is superharmonic. 


3. If W is superharmonic in R and if its derivatives of the second order 
exist and are continuous in the interior of R, then V2W < 0 in the interior 
of R. Thus such a function W is the potential of a volume distribution 
in R with non-negative density, plus possible harmonic functions. Con- 
versely, 7/ W has continuous derivatives of the second order in the interior 
of R, ts continuous in R, and if V?2W <0, W is superharmonic in R. 

Exercise. 


. 


1, Prove these statements, first deriving from Green's first identity the relatiall 
i 


3 & 
1 «Sud 
0 *e 


as a basis for the proof, X being the sphere about P of radius e, and a@ the radius 
of the sphere used for averaging. 
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4. Let W be continuous and superharmonic in a region R. Let R' 
be a closed region in R, and U a function, harmonic in R’, and coinciding 
with W on the boundary of R'. Then the function W,, defined as equal 
to U in R’ and equal to W in the rest of R, is superharmonic in R. 


We show this by means of the property 2. If P is interior to R’, 
W, (P) = AW, (P) for all spheres about P of radius less than the 
distance from P to the nearest boundary point of R’. If P is in R but 
not in R’, W, (P) = AW, (P) for small enough spheres about P. If 
P is on the boundary of R’, W,(P) = W(P) => AW(P) = AW, (PB), 
since W = W, wherever the two differ. Thus the sufficient condition 
of property 2 is fulfilled. 


Exercise. 

2. Establish the property: 5. If W,, Wy, Ws,... W, are continuous and super- 
harmonic in R, the function W, defined at each point P of R as the least of the values 
assumed at that point by the W;, is superharmonic in R. 


14. Approximation to a Given Domain by the Domains 
of a Nested Sequence. 


A sequence T,, T,, T3,... will be said to be nested, if for each n, 
T,, and its boundary is in T,,,,;. The domains will be said to approximate 
to T if they are in T, and if any given point of T lies in T,, for large 
- enough x. 

We proceed to show how such a sequence can be constructed for 
any given bounded domain T. We begin by forming approximating 
closed regions, R,, R,, R;,.... When these are stripped of their bounda- 
ries, they wil] yield the required domains. 

Let Py be a point of T. Let C be a cube with P, as center, in T. We 
construct a lattice of cubes, of side a, equal to one third the side of C, 
so placed that the faces of C lie in the planes of the lattice. We assign 
to R, the cube of this lattice in which P, lies, and also every other cube 
of the lattice with the properties 


(a) c and all the 26 adjacent cubes of the lattice are in T, 
(5) c is one of a succession of cubes, each having a face in common 
with the next, and the cube containing P, being one of the succession. 


Then R, will be a closed region, in the sense of the definition, p. 93. 
To form R,, we form a second lattice by adding the parallel planes bi- 
secting the edges of the cubes of the first. R, shall consist of the cubes 
of the second lattice with the properties (a) and (6) with respect to that 
lattice. It should be observed that R, is entirely interior to R,. For 
if c is a cube of R,, it is entirely surrounded by cubes of the first lattice 
in T. It is therefore entirely surrounded by cubes of the second lattice 
which, in turn are also surrounded by cubes of the second lattice in T, 
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so that they possess the qualification (a) for membership in R,. Evi- 
dently they possess the qualification (b). Thus c is interior to R,. By 
continued subdivision of the lattice we construct similarly R,,R,,..., Ry 


being made of the cubes of side oer of the m™ lattice with properties 


(a) and (2) for that lattice. Each region is interior to the next. 

We now show that they approximate JT. Obviously, they are in T. 
Let P be any point of T. Then P can be joined to Py by a polygonal line 
y in T. Let 3d denote the least distance of a point of y from the bound- 
ary of 7. If then m is chosen so that the diagonal of the m™ lattice 
is less than d, P will lie in R,,. To see this, we substitute two sides for 
one, where necessary, changing y to a new polygonal line y’, joining P 
to P,, which nowhere meets an edge of the lattice, except possibly at P. 
This can be done so that y’ remains within a distance d of y, and hence 
so that y’ remains at a distance greater than 2d from the boundary of 
T. It follows that all the cubes containing points of y’ have property (a). 
But since y’ passes from one cube to the next through a face, these 
cubes have also property (d), and so belong to R,,. As P is in one of them, 
it is in R,, as stated. 

As P is interior to R,,,, it follows that the set of nested domains, 
T,, T,, Ts, . . . consisting of the interiors of the regions R,, R,, R3,..., 
also approximate to T. We note also that if R is any closed region in T, 
R also lies in some T,,. For every point of R is in one of the domains 
T,;, and hence, by the Heine-Borel theorem, R lies in a finite number 
of these domains. Obviously then, it lies in that one of them with the 
greatest index. 

We now make several applications of the above construction. In 
the first place, we had need, in Chapter VIII, to know that if R’ was 
interior to R, we could interpolate any desired number of regions be- 
tween the two, each interior to the next. To do this, we need only con- 
struct a nested sequence approximating to the interior of R. One of 
them will contain R’, and between this and R there will be as many 
regions as we care to select from the sequence. 

As a second application, let us consider the possibility of construct- 
ing the set of spheres needed in Poincaré’s méthode de balayage. About 
the centers of the cubes of R,, we construct spheres with diameters 
one per cent greater than the diameters of the cubes. These spheres 
are well within T, and each point of R, is interior to at least one of them. 
Call them S,, S3,...S,,. About the cubes of R, which are not in Ris’ 
we construct in the same way the spheres Seay Siste doy nandl 
so on. We obtain an infinite sequence of spheres, all in T, and such that 
every point of T is interior to at least one of the sequence. 

We next remark that it is possible to construct a sequence of nested 
domains A,, A,, Ay,..., whose boundaries are analytic surfaces without 
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singular points, and which approximate to T. We form A, from R,, as 
follows. We form an integral analogous to the potential of a spread of 
density 1 on the polyhedral boundary S,, of R,,: 


F(p) = |{, 


where 7 is the distance from P to the point of integration. The use of 
the minus second power of 7 has as consequence that F(P) becomes 
positively infinite as P approaches any point of S,,. It is easy to show 
by the methods used for Newtonian potentials, that F (P) is analytic 
everywhere except on S,. Since R,_, is interior to R,, F(P) has a 
maximum M in R,_,, and so for any constant K > M, the set of points 
for which F (P) < K contains R,_,. This is an open set, and so it is 
made up of two (since it also contains points outside of S,) or more 
dornains. Let A denote the one containing R,,_,. 

Now A is bounded by the analytic surface F (P) = K, and the rea- 
soning used to prove Theorem XIV, p. 276 is applicable here. It shows 
us that in any neighborhood of K, there is a number K’ such that the 
surface F (P) = K’ is free from singularities. If we choose K’ > K, the 
domain A becomes the required member A, of the sequence. It lies 
strictly between R,_, and R,,, and has a non-singular analytic boundary. 

As the Fredholm method establishes the possibility of the Dirichlet 
problem for what we shall call the analytic domains A,, Ag, Az,..., We 
see that any bounded domain whatever can be approximated to by a se- 
quence of nested domains for which the Dirichlet problem is possible. 

A fourth application is to the theorem of LEBESGUE on the extension 
of the definition of a continuous function: If t is a closed bounded set, 
and if f(p) 1s defined and continuous on t, there exists a function F (P), 
defined and continuous throughout space, and coinciding on t with f(p). 
We begin by showing that if ¢ is the boundary of a bounded domain T, 
the extension of the definition of {(f) to the domain T is possible. 

We form a system of cubes, consisting of the cubes of the first lattice 
in R,, the cubes of the second lattice in R, which are not in R,, the cubes 
of the third lattice in R, but not in R,, and so on. We define F (P) first 
at the vertices of these cubes. Let P be such a vertex, and o the smallest 
sphere about P containing points of t. The points of ¢ on the surface of 
o form a closed set, and so the values of / (p) on this set have a minimum. 
This minimum is the value assigned to F(P). Thus F (P) is defined at 
all the vertices of the cubes, and, in the case of cubes adjacent only to 
cubes of the same or larger size, only at the vertices. No cube will 
be adjacent to a cube of side less than half its own, but there will be 
cubes adjacent to cubes of side half their own. For such cubes F (P) 
will have been defined at at least one mid-point of an edge or face. 
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We now define F (P) at the remaining points of the cubes by linear 
interpolation. Let C denote a cube for which F(P) has been defined 
only at the vertices. Then there is one and only one function, linear 
in x, y and z separately (the axes being parallel to the sides of C) 


F (P) =axyz+ byz+czx+day+tex+fyt gzth 


which assumes the values already assigned to F (P) at the vertices of 
C. We let F(P) have this definition in the closed cube. We note that 
it assigns to the mid-point of any edge, the arithmetic mean of the 
values at the ends of the edge; and to the mid-point of any face, the 
arithmetic mean of the values at the four corners of the face. Suppose 
now that C is one of the cubes for which F (P) has been defined, in 
assigning values at the vertices, at a mid-point of an edge or face, as 
well, in virtue of being adjacent to a cube of side half its own. We then 
define F (P) at the following points, provided it has not already been defin- 
ed at the point in question, namely, at the mid-pojnt of a side, as the 
arithmetic mean of the values at the ends of that. side; at the mid- 
point of a face, as the arithmetic mean of its values at the four corners — 
of the face; at the center, as the arithmetic mean of its values at the 
eight vertices. In each of the eight equal cubes of which C is composed, 
F (P) is then defined by linear interpolation, as above. 

This manner of definition is consistent, for on a face which a cube 
has in common with a cube of the same size, or in common with 
a quarter of the face of a cube of larger size, the interpolating func- 
tions agree at four vertices, and therefore over the whole face. F (P), thus 
defined, is accordingly continuous throughout 7. It remains to show 
that if F (P) is defined on ¢ as equal to / (A), it is continuous there also. 
Let g be a point of ¢, and o a sphere about g within which /(f) differs 
from f(g) by less than e. Then there isa second sphere o’ about. g, such 
that all cubes with points in o’ lie completely in a concentric sphere of 
radius less than half that of o. The vertices of these cubes will then be 
nearer to points of ¢ in o than outside of o, so that the values of F (P) 
at the vertices will differ from f(z) by less thane. As the values assigned 
by linear interpolation are intermediate between the values at the 
vertices, it follows that throughout o’, F(P) differs from f(g) by less 
than ¢, and the continuity of F (P) is established. 

Suppose now that ¢ is any bounded closed set. The set E of points 
not in ¢ is an open set. Let T denote any one of the domains of which 
E is made up. If T is bounded, /() is defined and continuous on its 
boundary, which is in ¢, and by the method just indicated, F (P) may 
be defined in T. If T is infinite, we consider the portion T’ of T ina 
sphere, containing ¢ in its interior. We assign to F(P), on and outside 
this sphere the arithmetic mean of the extremes of / (p), and then extend 
the definition to J’ by the usual method. The continuity of F (P), thus 
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_ defined for all of space, is then established in the same manner as in the 
special case of a single domain with its boundary. We note that it lies 
_ between the extremes of /(#), and is uniformly continuous in the whole 
of space. 


| We close with a proof of a theorem we shall need, namely the theorem 
_ of WEIERSTRASS on approximation by polynomials: If F (P) is continuous 
in a Closed bounded region R, and « any positive number, there exists a 
polynomial G(P), such that throughout R, 

|G(P) —F(P)|<e. 


We give the proof in two dimensions. The method holds in any 
number of dimensions, but the integrals employed are slightly simpler 
to handle in two. Let /(x, y) be continuous in R. We regard its defini- 
tion as extended to the whole of the plane so as to be uniformly con- 
tinuous. Let M denote a bound for its absolute value. 


Consider the integral extended to a circle of radius a about the 


origin Qn a 
* 1 ie: ae rea! —p? zs _— pa 
a =1{feeas=1] [eegdgdp=(l—e*), 

Ca 0 0 


By means of a change of variable, we verify that 


h? 3 
Ell weas = @(ha). 
Ca 


We now form the function 


Fey =Z)[iemeras, A= @—o+ oF, 


the integral being extended over the whole plane. This function re- 
duces to 1 when f(x, ) is 1, so that we may write 


Fw») 1.9) == [ [ven —femekras 
=[f(E,7) —f(x,y)]G(ha) + 02M[1— O(ha)], —1 S081, 


as we see by breaking the integral into the sum of an integral over the 
surface of the circle of radius a about (x, y) and one over the rest of 
the plane, and employing the law of the mean. As /(%, y) is uniformly 
continuous, we can, given any e>0, so SS an a that the first term 


ontheright is uniformly less in absolute value than 7 since 0 <@ (ha) <1. 
With a thus fixed, # can be taken so large that the second term is less in 
absolute value than 5 Thus F (x,y) differs from f(*,y) throughout 
the plane by less than 5: Hereafter h/ is kept fixed. 
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We next take a circle C with R in its interior, and denote by 0 the 
distance to the circumference from the nearest point of R. If C’ denotes 
the region outside this circle, then, when (x, y) isin R, 


| h2 
ie 


[fre neeras| smu — oD), 
| 


and this can be made less than 3 by taking C, and with it 6, large enough. 


Hence if 


Fwy =Hffremevras, 
Cc 


F, (x,y) differs from F(x, y) in R by less than = and so from /(x, y) 
2e 
by less than 3° 


Finally, e~*” is equal, by Taylor’s theorem with remainder, to a 


polynomial in v?, plus a function which can be made uniformly less than 


37¢anr for (x,y) in R and (€,7) in C, where A is the area of C. Thus 


the integral F, (x, y) becomes a polynomial G (x, y) plus a function uni- 
€ 


formly less than 3 in R. Therefore in R 


|G (x,y) — f(x, 9)|<e, 


and the theorem is proved. 


15. Construction of a Sequence Defining the Solution 
of the Dirichlet Problem. 


Let T be any bounded domain, and G (P) a superharmonic polyno- 
mial. We proceed to form a sequence whose limit is the solution of the 
corresponding Dirichlet problem, if the problem is possible for T. We 
shall investigate the possibility later. 

Let R,, R,, R3,... be a sequence of closed regions in the closed 
region R consisting of T and its boundary ¢, with the two properties 


(a) the Dirichlet problem is possible for each, 


(b) any point of T is the center of a sphere which is in infinitely 
many of the regions R,. 


They need not all be distinct. For instance, R might consist of two - 
ellipsoids with some common interior points. Then R, might be one 
ellipsoid and R, the second, Ry the first, R, the second, and so on. Or 
the sequence might be a nested set of analytic regions approximating 
to R. Or, it might be the system of spheres of Poincaré’s method. 
In the first case the method we shall develop reduces, in large degree, 
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to the ‘‘alternierendes Verfahren’, of SCHWARz!; in the second to a 
method devised by the author?; in the third, to the méthode de balayage. 


We now form the sequence Wy, W,, W,, Ws,...: 
W,, identical in R with G(P); 
W,, identicalin R — R, with W,, 
identical in R, with the function harmonic in R, with the same 
values on the boundary of R, as W,; 
W,,, identical in R — R, with W,,_,, 
identical in R,, with the function harmonic in R,, with the same 
values on the boundary of R, as W,,_1; 


These functions are continuous superharmonic functions, by pro- 
perty 4, p.317. Furthermore, the sequence is a monotone decreasing one, 
by the definition of superharmonic functions. Finally, its terms are 
never less than the minimum of G(P) in R. Hence the sequence con- 
verges at every point of R. 

Let P be any point of TJ. Then by hypothesis, there is a sphere o 
about P which lies in infinitely many of the regions R;. If m,, mg, m3, .. . 
are the indices of these regions, W,,, W,,, W,,,,-.+ are harmonic in o. 
Hence, by Harnack’s second convergence theorem (Theorem VIII, p. 263), 
they converge uniformly, say in a concentric sphere of half the radius 
of o, to a harmonic limit. But as the whole sequence is monotone, it 
also converges uniformly in the same sphere to the same limit. 

If R’ is any closed region in T, every point of R’ is interior to a 
sphere within which the convergence is uniform. Hence, by the Heine- 
Borel theorem, R’ lies in a finite number of spheres in each of which the 
convergence is uniform. The limit is harmonic in each. Thus we have 
established 


Theorem I. The sequence W,, W,, W,,... converges at every point 
of R to a function U which 1s harmonic in the interior or R, the convergence 
being uniform in any closed region interior to R. 


16. Extensions; Further Properties of U. 


We first remove the restriction that the polynomial G(P) be super- 
harmonic. The Laplacian V2G(P) is a polynomial, and so is bounded 


1 Gesammelte Mathematische Abhandlungen, Vol. II, pp. 183—148. It should 
be added, however that the method in this case is more general than the alter- 
nierendes Verfahren, in that not only two, but any number—even an infinite 
number—of regions may be employed. 

2 Proceedings of the American Academy, Vol. LVIII (1923), pp. 528—529. 
The method was suggested by a construction of Green’s function, by HARNACK. 
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in absolute value in R, say by M. The Laplacian of the polynomial 
o? = x2 + y® + 2 is 6, so that if we write G(P) = G’(P) —G’(P), 
where ; +> sag 
G(P)=[6(P) -S 2], Go (P=\- FI, 
V?2G'(P) S0 and V?G’ (P) <0, and G(P) is thus exhibited as the 
difference of two superharmonic polynomials. The sequences defined 
by writing first W,=G’(P) and then-W,=G’’(P) are subject to 
Theorem I, and therefore so also is the sequence defined by taking 
We=G(P}, 

We next remove all restrictions on R, whose interior we denote by T. 
The case in which the boundary ¢ extends to infinity may be reduced 
to the case of a bounded boundary by an inversion in a point of T. 
Then if T has an exterior point, it may be reduced by an inversion to 
a bounded domain. But it need not have. Thus, the conductor problem 
for 2 circular lamina leads to a Dirichlet problem for a domain without 
exterior points. In such a case we cannot take for W, a polynomial. 
We can, however, take a function whose boundary values are those 
of any given polynomial, and which is the difference of two super- 
harmonic functions; this is all that is essential to the method of 
sequences. 

Suppose then that T is an infinite domain, whose boundary is in- 
terior to a sphere o, of radius R about O, and that G(P) is any poly- 
nomial. We define H(P) as equal to G(P) in o,, as equal to 0 outside 
the sphere o, of radius 2R about O, while between the two we take 


H(P)=G(P)(4—9£ + 64) (2— 2)" 


o being the distance OP. Then H (P) coincides with G (P) on ¢, has con- 
tinuous derivatives of the second order satisfying a Hélder condition 
everywhere, and is 0 outside o,. The function 


'h(P) = —zfffirae | av 


has as Laplacian the absolute value of that of H (P), so that in 
H (P) =[H (P) — h(P)] —[—A(P)] 


we have a representation of H (P) as the difference of two superharmonic 
functions. We remark that if F (P) is any function, continuous through- © 
out space, the function formed from ¥(P) just as was H (P) from 
G (P), can be approximated to by functions of the type H (P) just as 
closely as desired, uniformly throughout space. 

We now generalize the boundary values to any continuous function 
f (f). We form a continuous extension / (P) of f (p) toall of space (possible, 
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by the theorem of Lebesgue), and having described concentric spheres 
g, and o, containing the boundary ¢ of T, modify f (P) as G (P) was 
modified to form H(P). Let us call the resulting function F (P). Then, 
given any ¢ > 0, we form a polynomial G (P) which differs from F (P) 
in 0, by less than = (possible by the theorem of Weierstrass). Final- 
ly, we form from G (P) the function H (P), everywhere the difference 
of two superharmonic functions, using the same spheres and multiplying 
function as in the formation of F (P) from /(P). We then have, through- 


out space é fr 
H(P)— 3 <F(P)<H(P) +=. 


We now compare the sequences Wy,=F(P), W,,W,,... and 
W, = H(P), W,', W.’,.... By considering differences, we see that 


Wa — 3 Wn SWih+ =, forall n. 


Since, by Theorem I, W,’, W,’, W,', . . . converges uniformly throughout 
any closed region R’, in JT, there will be an N such that for n > N, 


m= N, ; , é 
| Wu Za Wr | << ks 
and hence, by the preceding inequalities, 
Wear Wal <8: 


As there is such an WN for any positive ¢, this shows that the sequence 
W,', Wy’, W,',... converges uniformly in R’. As the terms of the se- 
quence are all equal on the boundary of R, we see that Theorem I holds 
for any region with bounded boundary and any continuous boundary 
values, extended as indicated above. Even the restriction that the boundary 
be bounded will be removed. Before taking up this question, however, we 
establish 

Theorem II. The harmonic function U arrived at by the sequence meth- 
od is independent, both of the particular choice of the regions R,, Ry, Rg,... 
employed, and of the particular choice of the continuous extension of the 
boundary values f (p). 

First, let one set of regions lead to the sequence Wy, W,, We, ..., 
and a second set to Wy, W,’, W,’,..., with limits U and U’, re- 
spectively, the initial function being in both cases the same super- 
harmonic function. As the sequences are monotone decreasing, 


Ww yor WS WH 


Since the terms of both sequences are superharmonic, with the same 
boundary values, it follows from these inequalities that 


U's Wa, USWh, 
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and hence, in the limit, we must have U’ = U. The extension to the 
case in which W, is any continuous function follows immediately. 

Secondly, let W, and W,' denote any two continuous extensions of 
the same boundary values, leading to the limits U and U’. Then the 
function W,’ — W, will lead to the limit U’ — U. As we have already 
seen that the limits are independent of the regions R;, we may choose 
for these a nested set approaching R. As W,’ — W, has the boundary 
values 0, it will be less in absolute value than a given ¢ > 0 at all points 
outside some region R’ in T. Then as soon as is great enough so that 
R,, contains R’, the values on the boundary of R,, of 

W,—W, 
will be. less in absolute value than ¢, and as this function is harmonic 
in R,,, it is less in absolute value than ¢ throughout R,. This is there- 
fore true of U’ — U, andaseisarbitrary, U’ = Uin T. As U'’ = U=W, 
on the boundary, the equality holds in R. The theorem is thus proved. 
Moreover, the proof brings to light the fact that in the case of an infinite 
domain it is not necessary that the continuous extension of f (pf) have 
the character of the function H(P), vanishing outside some sphere. 

If, finally, we have to deal with an unbounded boundary ?#, we 
may transform the domain T by an inversion to one TJ’ in which the 
boundary ¢’ is bounded, transform the boundary values /(f) to values 
f’ (p) by the corresponding Kelvin transformation, and employ the se- 
quence method to form a function U’ for T’. Then transforming back 
again, we have the sequence, and the limiting function U corresponding 
to the domain T. In all this, we understand by continuity at infinity 
a property which is invariant under a Kelvin transformation. In parti- 
cular, all functions harmonic at infinity vanish there. 

Thus Theorems I und II hold for any domains whatever. It remains 
to consider whether U takes on the required boundary values. It does, 
if the Dirichlet problem, as set, is possible. And in any case, the method 
attaches to any domain and any continuous boundary values, a single 


harmonic function U.1 We turn now to the question of the boundary 
values of U. 


Exercise. 


Show that if the solution V of the Dirichlet problem exists, it must coincide 
with the above function U. 


17. Barriers. 


An effective instrument for studying the behavior of U on the 
boundary is the barrier. Barriers were used by PorncaRk, and their 


1 It can be shown that the method of the calculus of variations, and the method 
of mediation (see LEBESGUE: Sur le probléme de Dirichlet, Comptes Rendus de 
1’ Académie de Paris, Vol. 154 (1912), p. 335) lead in every case to this same function. 
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importance was recognized by LEBESGUE!, who gave the name to the 
concept, and extended it. We adopt the following definition. Given 
a domain 7, and a boundary point qg, the function V(P, q) is said to 
be a barrier for T at the boundary point q if it is continuous and super- 
harmonic in T, if it approaches 0 at qg, and if outside of any sphere 
about q, it has in T a positive lower bound. We now prove 


Theorem III. A necessary and sufficient condition that the Dirichlet 
problem for T, and arbitrarily assigned continuous boundary values, is 
possible, 1s that a barrier for T exist at every boundary point of T. 


The condition is necessary. For if the Dirichlet problem is possible 
for all continuous boundary functions, it is possible for the boundary 
values of the continuous function F(P) =r=qP. By calculating its 
Laplacian, it is seen that this function is subharmonic in T, so that the 
harmonic function V(P,g) with the same boundary values is never 
less than 7. As V(P, q) approaches the boundary value 0 at q, it is a 
barrier at q. 

Now suppose that a barrier exists for every boundary point of T. 
We shall prove that at any such point q, the function U, which is the 
limit of the sequence determined by the continuous extension F(P) 
of the assigned boundary values, approaches the limit f(g). If T is in- 
finite, we assume that F(P) = 0 outside some sphere containing ¢ in 
its interior. Theorem II shows that such an assumption does not 
restrict the generality. 


Given ¢ > 0, there is a sphere o about g within which 
é 
ad eae Cr as 


For P outside o, the difference quotient 
F(P)— F(a) 

Y > 

is bounded, say by M, so that F(P) < F(q) + Mr. On the other hand, 


in T and outside o, the barrier V (P, g) has a positive lower bound, and 


so therefore has a a) , if T is bounded. Otherwise, it has such a 


bound in the portion T’ of T, outside of which F(P) =0. Let b 
denote a bound. Then, outside o and in T, if bounded, otherwise in T”, 





Pe ah 





Mr<*V(P,9). 
Hence, keeping in mind the inequalities on F(P) and the fact that 


1 Sur le problémg de Dirichlet, Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des sciences de 
Paris, Vol. 154 (1912, I), p. 335; Conditions de régularité, conditions ad ivrégularité, 
conditions d’impossibilité dans le probléme de Dirichlet, ibid. Vol. 178 (1924, 1), 
pp. 352—354. 
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V (P, g) = 0, we see that at all points of T or T’ 
M € 


But if T is infinite, this inequality holds on the boundary of the domain 
T”’ = T—T’, and as V (P, gq) is superharmonic and the other terms 
are constant, it holds also throughout T’’, and so in any case through- 
out 7. It holds therefore throughout R, that is, T and its boundary. 

Now the right hand member of the inequality (47) is superharmonic, 
and hence if the function on the left be replaced, in any closed region 
in R, by the harmonic function which coincides with it on the boundary 
of the region, the inequality still subsists. Thus it subsists for all the 


terms of the sequence W, = F(P), W,, W,,..., and so also for the 

: be b 
limit U. If then o’ is a sphere about g, ing, and in which V (P,q) < sar 
then in o’, U <F(q) +e. 


Similarly, in a sphere o”’ about g, 
U>F(q)—e. 


These two inequalities, holding in the smaller of the two spheres, show 
that U has the limit F (g) at g, and the proof of the theorem is com- 
plete. 

But the proof shows more than this. The points of ¢ at which a 
barrier exists, are called regular points of the boundary, and all other 
boundary points, exceptional. The above proof establishes 


Theorem IV. The harmonic function U, established by the method 
of sequences, approaches the given boundary values at every regular point. 


18. The Construction of Barriers. 


The progress made through the introduction of the idea of barrier lies 
in this: the Dirichlet problem has been reduced to a study of the bound- 
ary in an arbitrarily small neighborhood of each of its points, that is 
to a problem 7m Kleinen. For it is obvious that a barrier for T at g is 
also a barrier for any domain in T which has g asa boundary point. On 
the other hand, if T”’ includes T, but coincides with T within any 
sphere o about g, however small, from the barrier V (P, g) for T can at 
once be constructed one for J’. We do this as follows. Let 5 denote 
the greatest lower bound of V (P, g) in T outside o. We then define 
V" \P, q) in T” as the less of the two functions V (P, g) and 8, in a, 
and outside o as b. V’’(P,q) is then superharmonic, by Exercise 2 
(p. 317), and it is clear that it has the other requisite properties!, Thus 


1 The exercise shows that V(P, q) is superharmonic in TT. Then, as it 
has property 2 (p. 316) in T”, it is superharmonic in this domain also. 
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the regularity of g depends only on the boundary in its immediate 
neighborhood. 

We now construct some examples of barriers. The first is a barrier 
for T at any boundary point qg which lies on a sphere none of whose 
points are in T. Let o denote such a sphere for q and let o’ be a smaller 
sphere internally tangent to o at g. Then if y denotes the distance from 
the center of o’ to P, and a the radius of o’, 





Pom Mh 
VAR ag eames 


is readily seen to be a barrier. We thus have Poincaré’s criterion: the 
Dirichlet problem is possible for the domain T if each of its boundary pownts 
lies on a sphere with no points in T. 


From the potential of a charge in equilibrium on an ellipsoidal con- 
_ ductor, we can, by allowing the least axis of the ellipsoid to approach 0, 
construct the potential of a charge in equilibrium on an elliptic plate. 
If the charge is chosen so that the potential V is 1 on the plate, then 
1 — V is harmonic in any bounded domain including no points of the 
plate, and is positive except on the plate. Hence any boundary point 
q of T is regular provided it lies on an ellipse with no other points in com- 
mon with T or its boundary. The word ellipse here includes, of course, the 
curve together with all points of its plane within the curve. The re- 
sulting criterion for the possibility of the Dirichlet problem is also due 
to Poincaré. 

The spherical harmonics @” P,, (cos #) are positive between o=0 
and the first root of the function, for 9 > 0. For large”, this region 
is only that in a rather sharp cone. But if is made fractional, a solu- 
tion of Legendre’s equation exists of the form o” P,, (cos 9), which is 
positive and harmonic outside a cone of one nappe, as sharp as we 
please. Thus, in virtue of the remark at the beginning of this section, 
we may state that g is a regular point of the boundary of T if it is the 
vertex of any right circular cone, which has no points in the portion 
of T in any sphere about g, however small. The resulting criterion 
for the Dirichlet problem is due to ZAREMBA. It follows from this 
that the cubical regions R,, R,, Rs,... of page 317 are regions for 
which the Dirichlet problem is possible for all continuous boundary 
values. 

We have spoken of the Dirichlet problem for a given domain and 
for all continuous boundary values, because for any domain whatever 
the Dirichlet problem is possible for some continuous boundary values. 
We have, for instance, in the case of a bounded domain, only to 
assign as boundary values those of a terminating series of spherical 
harmonics. 
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19. Capacity. 


Still more general types of barriers are possible?. Before continuing 
in this direction, however, let us consider briefly another notion which 
has been most fruitful. 


In electrostatics, the capacity of an isolated conductor is defined 
as the ratio of the charge in equilibrium on it to the value of the poten- 
tial at its surface. This definition may be restated as follows. Assuming 
the domain outside the conductor to have only regular boundary points, 
we form the conductor potential V, namely the solution of the Dirichlet 
problem for that domain, with boundary values 1. The charge pro- 
ducing this potential is given by Gauss’ integral 


== aa lJands: 


extended over any smooth surface enclosing the conductor. Then c 
is the capacity of the conductor. 


The notion of capacity may be extended to any bounded set of points? 
B. We adjoin to B all its limit points to form the set B’. Then the set 
of points not in B’ contains an infinite domain T, all of whose boundary 
points are in B’. We form, by the method of sequences, the function V, 
harmonic in T, for the boundary values 1, and call this the conductor 
potential of T, or of B, irrespective of whether it approaches the bound- 
ary values 1 or not. The capacity of B is then defined by Gauss’ in- 
tegral, above. 


WieEnER® has given the following general criterion as to the regu- 
larity of a boundary point g of T. Let A be a fixed number, 0 <4 < 1. 
Let y, denote the capacity of the set of points not in T and in the 
closed region between the spheres o,, and o,,z¢ about gq, of radii A" and 


An+t. Then q is a regular or an exceptional boundary point of T according 
as the series 


(48) ha gh 
diverges or converges. 


To prove this theorem, we have need of a number of lemmas on ca- 
pacity, which are well adapted to serve as exercises. 


1 See, for instance, LEBESGUE, Compteg Rendus, Vol. 178 (1924), p. 352; 
BovuiGanD, Bulletin des sciences mathématiques, Ser. 2, Vol. 48 (1924), p. 205. 
® WIENER, N., Journal of Mathemat cs and Physics of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Vol. III (1924), p. 49, p. 127. The concept is there defined for 


n dimensions » = 2. It is somewhat more complicated in the plane than in space. 
* Listy p.LS0i 
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Exercises. 


1. Let c(E) denote the capacity of E (which we shall always assume to be 


bounded), and let E’ + E” denote, as is customary, the set of all points in either 
E’ or E”. Show that 


c(E’) Sc (E’+ E”) Sc (E’) +c (E”). 


Suggestion. Recall the uniform convergence of the sequences defining the con- 
ductor potentials, and use..Harnack’s theorem (page 248) to establish the con- 
vergence of Green’s integral. 

2. Given a bounded set E and a number e > 0, the set E can be enclosed within 
a set of equal spheres whose capacity differs from that of E by less than e. 

Suggestion. Apply Exercise 1 to the boundary of T,, after showing, by the 
Heine-Borel theorem, that the spheres may be taken outside T,. 

3. Show that the normal derivatives of the conductor potential of the set of 
spheres of Exercise 1 exist and are continuous on the spheres, except possibly at 
their intersections (see Exercises 3 and 4, page 262), and that they are bounded 
in absolute value by those of the conductor potential of a single one of the spheres. 
Thus show that there is an actual distribution of mass on the spheres producing the 
conductor potential. 

4. Show that the conductor potential V of E at any point P not on E satisfies 
the inequalities 

BIE) << yt lB) 


at = = / ? 





v 
where r’ and 7” are the greatest lower and least upper bounds of the distances from 


P to the points of E. 
5. Show that the capacity of a sphere is equal to its radius, and that the 


2 : 
capacity of a circular disk is my times its radius. Show that the capacity of a finite 


number of regular analytic arcs is 0. Suggestion. Show that the conductor potential 
of each arc is dominated by the potential of a distribution of constant density k on 
the arc, no matter how small A. 


6. The capacity of the sum of a finite number of sets of 0 capacity is 0. This 
is not always true for infinite sums. Prove these statements. 

7. If E and E’ are similar, i.e. are such that there is a one-to-one correspon- 
dence between their points, such that the distance between any two points of E’ 
is k times the distance between the corresponding points of E, then c (E\ = he (£). 

8. If to every point of E corresponds a point of E’ (the correspondence not being 
necessarily one-to-one) such that the distance between any two points of EF is not 
less than the distance between the corresponding points of E’, then C (E) ZC(E’). 


We now take up the proof of Wiener’s theorem, observing first, 
that if it holds for any value of 4,0<4<1, it then holds for values 
as near the extremities of this interval as we please. This is easily veri- 
fied by comparing the series with that formed for « =/?, and showing 
that the two converge or diverge together, by means of Exercise 1. 

Let E denote the set of points not in T. We prove the lemma: @ 
necessary and sufficient condition that the boundary point q of T be regular, 





1 The statement is true, however, for an infinite sum of closed sets, provided 
the limiting set is closed. This is proved by VasiLrsco, Journal de mathématiques 
pures et appliquées, in a paper soon to appear. 
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is that the conductor potential V.,, of the portion E,, of E in any sphere 
about q, approaches 1 as P approaches q. The condition is necessary, 
since if g is regular for T, it is also regular for the domain bounded by 
E,, (page 328) and the conductor potential V, approaches 1 at every 
regular boundary point. The condition is also sufficient. Let the radius « 
of the sphere cutting off E. take on values «, approaching 0. Let v,, 
be the conductor potential of E.,. We form the function 


1 1 1 
Eye Fat cape riguia Mathie : 
This function never exceeds 1, and is definitely less than 1 outside the 
sphere of radius «,, for any ». For the sum of the first » + 1 terms 


1 : ee ‘ : 
cannat exceed 1— 5,73, while the. remaining terms define a function 


never greater than a on the boundary of the domain in which it is 
harmonic. As this boundary is inside the sphere of radius a, the 
function is definitely less than —_ on and outside the sphere of radius 


a%,- On the other hand, since V is a uniformly convergent series of 
functions approaching 1 at g, V does also. It follows that 1 — V isa 
barrier for T at g, and so q is regular. 

Suppose now that the series (48) diverges. We show that V, ap- 
proaches 1 at g for any « > 0. Then by the lemma, g will be regular. 


7 1 - . 
Givene,O<<e< 3» we choose 2 = 1 — ~, and consider the series 
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where & is chosen so that A*¥-1< = 


At least one of them must be divergent. We may assume that it is 
the first, since the other cases may be reduced to this by means of 
Exercise 7. We then choose m so that ##™ < «. Let e; denote the points 
of E in the closed region between the spheres o; and o;,, of radii 4* and 
A*+1 about g, and let v; denote the conductor potential of e,. We con- 
struct the function 


pt 
J m,m’? = Dees 
i=m 


where m’ will be determined presently. 
This function is harmonic except at tHe: points of 


m 
enim’ = » ext ’ 
=m 


and so is never greater than any bound which it has at the points of this 
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set. On pn, Urn SS 1, while for 7 + 7, we find, by using Exercise 4, that 





Hence always 


m’ 
Veit 
mueuatt bilities iv 
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7m 


and hence the function 


. ap r 
Vabet TS Co ee lie 





is always less than 1. 


This function, harmonic in a domain including that in which V, 
is harmonic, is therefore dominated by the functions of the sequence 
defining V,, and soV, = WG m': On the other hand, also by Exercise 4, 
if P is at a distance 7 from gq, 


m’' 


ay Vki 
V nm! = y+ Ve 


i=m 





and so 


m' 
wy Vki 
y+ Ak 
VDA — ak-3) 
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m' 


i=m 
Calling the denominator D, m’ can be chosen so great that D > - 
because of the divergence of the corresponding infinite series. Then, 
since the numerator approaches D — 1 as r approaches 0, there is an 


7 > 0 such that for r< 7, the numerator exceeds D — 2. We find 
then that for 7 so restricted 


V apedbe& 65 
from which we conclude that V, approaches 1 at g, and q is regular, 
as was to be proved. 
Now suppose that the series (48) converges. We choose m so that 
Vi vA, 
ere 


=m 


and show that the conductor potential V,, of the points of E in the 
closed sphere o,, does not approach lat g. In fact, if it did, there would 
be a sphere o about g in which V,, > 3. We then choose m' >m, such 
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that V,,, < } ona, which is possible by Exercise 4. If now V», » denote 
the conductor potential of the portion of E in the closed region bounded 
by o,, and o,,, we have by the reasoning of Exercise l, 


Fin ~< V ws * 


so that on ao, we should have 
3 1 : 1 
gH cet OF Vinzm' > 9° 


The sequence defining the conductor potential Vy, is monotone 
decreasing, so its terms would be greater than 4 on o, while inside o 
their boundary values are 1. Hence they, and therefore their limiting 
function V,, » would be greater than 4 at all points within o. 


On the other hand we have at g, by Exercises 1 and 4, 


™ 
2 HX 


i=™m =m 


-~ 





IA 


, 


| 


y are’ = pF a 


and we arrive at a contradiction. Hence V,, cannot approach 1 at q, 
so that by the lemma, g is exceptional. 


Exercises. 


9. Obtain by means of Exercise 7 the criterion of Zaremba. Generalize this 
to the case where the surface of a triangle with vertex at g contains no other points 
of R. 

Suggestion. Use Exercises 1 and 5. 


10. Show that if ¢ is the vertex of a spine of Lebesgue, generated by rotating 
about the x-axis the curve 


at 
x 


ye OG. 2 


T lying outside the spine and bounded by it in the neighborhood of g, then g is an 
exceptional point. Suggestion. Obtain from Equation (27), page 189 the capacity 
of a prolate spheroid, and enclose the set e; within such a surface. 


11. Show that if g lies on a surface separating two domains T and T’, g may be 
regular for both T and T’, but it can never be exceptional for both. (BoULIGAND). 


12. Show that the vertex of an algebraic spine formed by rotating about the 
x-axis the curve 


yet, eo, 


is regular for both domains bounded near the vertex by the spine. (LEBESGUE). 


20. Exceptional Points. 


The question now arises as to how exceptional exceptional points 
really are. We consider first portions of the boundary of 0 capacity. 
We have seen (page 271) that a regular isolated arc is the locus of only 
removable singularities of a bounded harmonic function. If we form 
the sequence for continuous values on the boundary of a domain, the 
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boundary of which contains such an arc, the limit of the sequence will 
be harmonic and bounded in the neighborhood of the arc, and so will 
have only aremovable singularity; we may say that the limiting function 
simply ignores the exceptional points of which the arc is composed. 
We shall see presently that the notion of capacity enables us to char- 
acterize, completely, removable singularities. 

First we prove 


Theorem V. Ij M 1s the least upper bound of the function U in a do- 
main T, in which U is harmonic, the set of boundary points at which the 
upper limit of U is greater than or equal to M — «, for any e > 0, has pos- 
itive capacity. It is understood that if T is infinite, so that U vanishes 
at infinity, M > 0. A similar result is at once inferred for the greatest 
lower bound. 

Suppose that for some ¢ > 0 the theorem were false, and that the 
set E of boundary points, for each of which the limit of U for some 
manner of approach was greater than or equal to M — «, had the capa- 
city 0. Let T,, T,, T;,... denote an infinite sequence of nested domains 
approximating to the infinite domain in which the conductor poten- 
tial of E is harmonic. Let u, be the conductor potential of T,,. For 
the points common to T and T,,, an open set, U has boundary values 
not greater than those of 


M—e+ eu, 


for all m. Hence, throughout this set of points, U is dominated by this 
harmonic function. The same relation holds in the limit, as ” becomes 
infinite. But if the capacity of E were 0, its conductor potential would be 
0 at all points not in £, and so certainly throughout 7. That is 


U<M-—e. 


But this would show that the least upper bound of U was not M, but 
at most M —é«. Thus the assumption that c (EZ) = 0 is untenable. 


We see then that sets of capacity 0 are incapable of holding up a har- 
monic function to assigned values against the drag of lower boundary 
values elsewhere. We now complement the above theorem by the 
following: 


Theorem VI. Let T be any domain, and let B be any set of points 
taken from the boundary of T, with the properties (a) the set T’ = T +B 
is a domain, and (b) the part of B in any closed region in T’ has capacity 0. 
Then any function U, bounded and harmonic in T, can have at most re- 
movable singularities at the points of B. 

Conversely, if B is a set with the property (a), and if any function 
which is bounded and harmonic in T can have only removable singulari- 
ties at the points of B, then B has the property (b). 
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Let P, be any point of B. It is interior to T’, by (a). Let o denote 
a sphere about Py, entirely in.T’. We denote by e the set of points of 
B on the surface of o. Now the function / (p), defined on o as equal to 
an upper bound M of U at the points of e, and as equal to U on the rest 
of o, is continuous, except at the points of e, and bounded. It is there- 
fore integrable, since its discontinuities can be enclosed by a set of 
circles on o of arbitrarily small capacity, and so of arbitrarily small 
area}. It follows that Poisson’s integral, formed for the boundary 
values f (p), defines a function V, harmonic within ¢, bounded by M, 
and like U, bounded below. 

Now U — V is harmonic in the domain S, consisting of the points 
within o not in B, and has the upper limit 0 at all boundary points of 
S not in B, that is, except at points of a set of capacity 0. Hence by the 
preceding theorem, U—V < 0. As the same argument applies to V— U, 
U =V in S. But V is harmonic in the whole interior of o, so that if 
U is redefined as equal to V at the points of B within o, it becomes 
harmonic at all these points. Thus the singularities of U in a neighbor- 
hood of P, are removable, and as Py was any point of B, at all points 
of B. 

To prove the converse, let R be any closed region in 7’, and let e 
denote the set of points of B in R. Let V be the conductor potential 
of e. It is harmonic except at points of e, and is bounded. Hence its 
singularities are removable, by hypothesis. When redefined, it becomes 
harmonic throughout all of space, and so (see Exercise 1, page 222) is 0. 
It follows that c (e) = 0, as was to be proved. 

Boundary values at points of the set B have no influence on the 
Dirichlet problem. They are one type of exceptional point, namely 
those at which the boundary E of T is of capacity 0,2 by which we 
mean that each is the center of some sphere the part of E within which 
has capacity 0. If such points are removed from £, the resulting set is 
said to be reduced, and it is essentially the same as E for purposes of the 
Dirichlet problem. A reduced set may have exceptional points, as in 
the case of the spine of Lebesgue, but these cannot, in general, be re- 
moved without altering the situation essentially. 

It is natural to ask whether exceptional points can occur in suffi- 
cient frequency on the boundary to affect the solution of the Dirichlet 
problem. More precisely, can two different functions, harmonic and 
bounded in T, approach the same boundary values at all regular bound- 


1 To prove the area infinitesimal, we project it onto a plane, using Exer- 
cise 8, page 331. If E is a plane set, bounded by a finite number of regular 
arcs, and of area A, we prove by Lemma III (b), page 149, comparing the conduc- 
tor potential of E with the potential of a spread of unit density on E, that 
2 yx c(E) > YA. Since c(E) is infinitesimal, A is. 

2 VASILESCO, Il. c. page 331. 
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ary points? If so, their difference would. be harmonic in T, bounded, 
and approach 0 at every regular boundary point. Call this difference W, 
in an order of subtraction which makes W somewhere positive. If M 
is the least upper bound of W, the set e of boundary points of T at which 


the upper limit of W is greater than or equal to 5 must have positive 


capacity, by Theorem V, page 335. Now this set is closed, and con- 
sists only of exceptional points of the boundary. We should therefore 
have a contradiction if it were possible to establish the following lemma: 
Every closed bounded set of positive capacity contains a regular point. 
The corresponding lemma in two dimensions has been established}, 
so that in the plane, there is for any given domain T and any contin- 
uous boundary values, one and only one function, bounded and har- 
monic in TJ and approaching the given boundary values at every regu- 
lar point. In space of three or more dimensions, the lemma is still 
in doubt. 

In all questions of uniqueness, the hypothesis on the harmonic 
function that it be bounded, is apt to play an essential part. Consider, 
for instance the harmonic function U = x, in the domain in which 
% > 0. Its boundary values are everywhere 0, yet it is not unique, 
since U = cx has, for any c, the same boundary values. If, however, 
U is required to be bounded, we must have c = 0, and uniqueness is 
reestablished. By an inversion and a Kelvin transformation, this 
example yields an example for a bounded domain. 


Literature. The literature of the subject matter of this chapter is so 
extensive, that we can only give some indications. On integral equations, 
the original paper of FREDHOLM, six pages in length, is a gem. Ofversigt 
af Kongl. Svenska Vetenscaps Akademiens Forhandingay, Vol. 57 (1900), 
pp. 39 to 46 (in French). Brief treatments of the more developed theory 
are to be found in BécHER, An Introduction to the Study of Integral Equa- 
tions, Cambridge Tract No. 10, 1909 and 1914, and in KOowALEwskI, 
Einfiihrung in die Determinantentheorie, Leipzig, 1909, Chapter 18. For 
a more extended treatment one may consult LaLesco, Introduction a 
la théorie des équations intégrales, Paris, 1912; also HEYwoop and 
FRECHET, L’équation de Fredholm et ses applications a4 la physique mathé- 
matique, Paris, 1912, and KNESER, Die Integralgleichung und thre An- 
wendung in der mathematischen Physik, Braunschweig, 1911 and 1922. 

As to the fundamental existence theorems, most books on Potential 
Theory give more or less attention to them (see the general list of books 
on page 377). For further literature, see the Encyklopddie der Mathe- 
matischen Wissenschaften, particularly II, C, 3, LicHTENSTEIN, Neuere 
Entwickelungen der Potentialtheorie. References to more recent work 


1 Kertocc, Comptes Rendus de l’Académie de Paris, Vol. 187 ( 1928), p. 526, 
on the basis of a theorem of VASILESCO, 1. c. footnote, p. 331. 
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will be found in a report of the author, Recent Progress with the Dirich- 
let Problem, Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 32 
(1926), pp. 601—625, and in BouLicaNnD, Fonctions Harmomiques, 
Principes de Picard et de Dirichlet, Fascicule 11 of the Mémorial des 
Sciences Mathématiques, Paris, 1926. The problem of attaching a 
harmonic function to discontinuous boundary values has also received 
much attention. Among recent contributions to this study may be 
mentioned those of PERRON, Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. 18 (1923), 
Remak, ibid. Vol. 20 (1924), Rapé and F. Ruesz, ibid. Vol. 22 (1925), 
WIENER, Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 25 
(1923), and Evans, in his book (see p. 377) and Evans, Bray and MILES 
in recent numbers of the Transactions and the American Journal of 
Mathematics. 

Exercises on the Logarithmic Potential. 

1. Show that the kernel for the existence theorems in two dimensions is con- 
tinuous, if properly defined when # and g coincide, provided’the boundary curve C 
when given in parametric form in terms of the length of arc, x= %(s), y=y(s), 
is such that x (s) and y (s) have continuous derivatives of second order correspond- 
ing to all points of C. 

2. Solve the Dirichlet problem for the circle by means of integral equations. 

3. Develop existence theorems for plane regions by means of integral equations. 

4. Examine the question as to whether the more general proofs of the possibil- 
ity of the Dirichlet problem given in §§ 13—18 need any alterations in order to 
be applicable to the problem in two dimensions. Establish any facts needed to 
make them applicable. 

5. Construct a barrier which is 0 on a straight line segment, everywhere con- 
tinuous, and positive and harmonic except on the segment. Thus show that in the 
plane the Dirichlet problem is possible for any region which can be touched, at 


any boundary point by one end of a straight line segment, however short, having 
no other point in common with the region. 


Chapter XII. 
The Logarithmic Potential. 


1. The Relation of Logarithmic to Newtonian Potentials. 


We have seen in Chapter VI, § 7 (p. 172), that logarithmic poten- 
tials are limiting forms of Newtonian potentials. We have seen also 
that harmonic functions in two dimensions, being special cases of har- 
monic functions in space, in that they are independent of one coérdi- 
nate, partake of the properties of harmonic functions in space. The 
only essential differences arise from a change in the definition of regu- 
larity at infinity, and the character of these differences has been amply 
illustrated in the exercises at the close of Chapter IX (p. 248). 

An acquaintance with the theory of Newtonian potentials, and 
with the exercises on logarithmic potentials in the preceding chapters, 
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will give a good understanding of the foundations of the theory of loga- 
rithmic potentials, except that the connection of this theory with that 
of functions of a complex variable will have been left untouched. Accord- 
ingly, this chapter will be devoted a study of this connection. The 
object will not be to develop the theory of functions of a complex var- 
iable in any systematic manner, except as it touches potential theory. 
At the same time, no previous knowledge of the theory of functions 
on the part of the reader will be assumed. We shall expect him to be 
acquainted with the preceding chapters of this book, and with complex 
numbers as treated in Chapter XX of OsGoop’s Advanced Calculus, or 
in any good book on algebra. The following remarks and exercises may 
serve as a review and for practice. 

For the purposes of the rational operations of algebra, we may 
think of the complex number a + 70, where a and 0 are real numbers, 
as a linear polynomial in 7, subject to the usual rules of algebra, with 
the additional provision that expressions may be simplified by means 
of the equation 72+ 1=0. The number a4+72b may be pictured 
as the point in the plane whose codrdinates in an ordinary cartesian 
system are (a, 6). Or it may be pictured as the vector from (0, 0) to 
(a, b). It is understood that a + 7b = 0 means a = Oandb=0. 


Exercises. 
1. A rational function of a finite number of complex numbers is a complex num- 
ber, if no denominator is 0. Suggestion. Show that if c and c’ are complex numbers, 


c : 4 
c+c’,c—c’, cc’ and a (c’ +0) are complex numbers (i.e. can be expressed in 


the form a + 7b, a and b real), and then generalize. 


2. Show that c= a-+ 7b can be written in the form 


og (cosy+isin 9). 
Here @g is called the magnitude, or the absolute value of c (written | c|), and ¢ is 
called the angle of c (written arc c). Arc c is determined, for c = 0, except for an 
additive multiple of 2 z. 

3. Show that a) |e +c¢’|<|c|+]e’|, 5) |ce’|=|e| le’|, & arc (cc’)= 
arc c + arcc’, if the proper branch of one of the three many-valued functions is 
selected. 

4. If m is a positive integer, show that there are and only distinct complex 
numbers whose ** power is a given complex number c + 0. 





If w = f(z) is a complex number, determined when z = ¥ + ty is given, we 
call w a function of z. We say that w approaches wy as z approaches z = %) + 1¥o 
if the real function | w — w,| of # and y approaches 0 as * approaches % and y 
approaches 7. This may be expressed 


lim w = &. 
2=2%5 


The function w = f(z) is said to be continuous at 2 if 


Lim f (2) = f (%)- 


7 
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5. Show that any polynomial P(z) is continuous at all points z), and that if 
the coefficients are real, P(z) approaches, at any point of the axis of reals, y = 0, 


(2) 


Pe 
the real polynomial P(%). Show the same for the general rational function 0 : 


exception being made for the points at which Q(z) = le 


2. Analytic Functions of a Complex Variable. 


The last exercise shows how the definition of a real rational function 
may be extended to the whole plane of z (with possible exception of a 
finite number of points at which Q(z) = 0), namely by substituting 
zfor x. Other extensions, however, are possible. Thus to x? corresponds 


z2 = (x7 — y*) + 42%y, 
but 
f (2) = (# + 9°) —12xy 


is also defined for all points of the z-plane and reduces to x* for y = 0. 
The first is a rational function of z. The second is not. These examples 
illustrate two types of functions of z. Both belong to a broader class 
of functions u(x, y) +72v(x, y), in which #« and v are any real func- 
tions of x and y. The first belongs to a narrower class, of which the 
rational functions of z= %*-+7y are examples. What general prop- 
erty, applicable to other known functions, has the restricted class, to 
which the rational functions belong, and which distinguishes it from 
the broader class? 


RIEMANN! found the answer to this question in the existence of a 
derivative. It will be recalled that the derivative of a real function of 
a real variable is not regarded as existing unless the difference quotient 
approaches a limit, no matter how the increment of the independent 
variable approaches 0. The first of the above functions has the difference 
quotient 


Az? 
Fz = 2%+ Az, (Az+0), 


and this approaches the limit 22) as Az approaches 0 in any way. Thus 
z* has a derivative at every point z. On the other hand, the second 
function has the difference quotient 





A f (2) — (2% — 12% + Ax) Ax + (299 — 12%, + Ay—i2Ax)Ay 
Az Ax+tiAy ae 





If first Ay, and then Ax, approaches 0, the limit is 2 (x) —i 9), whereas 
if the order is reversed, the limit is 2(ygp—#x,). It is therefore impossible 
that the function /(z) have a derivative in the required sense, save pos- 


1 Grundlagen fiir eine allgemeine Theorie der Funktionen einer komplexen ver- 
anderlichen GvéBe, Inauguraldissertation, Werke, I, p. 3. 
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sibly at points of the line y = x, that is at points which fill no domain 
of the plane. 

It is a function which, in some domain of the plane, has a derivative 
at every point, which is usually meant by the expression function of a 
complex variable, or, to exclude ambiguity, analytic function of a com- 
plex variable. We formulate the definition as follows. 


The function w =u -+ iv is said to be an analytic function of the 
complex varible z= %-+ 14 in the domain T of the z-plane, if the real 
functions u and v of x and y have continuous partial derivatives of the 
first order in T, and if w has a derivative with respect to z at every point 
Of 4. 

To say that a function is analytic at a point. means that it is analytic 
in a neighborhood of the point. We shall understand by the expression 
analytic im a closed region, analytic at every point of that region. 

It may seem striking that analytic functions occupy the position 
they do, as opposed to the broader class of complex functions of which 
they constitute a sub-class. The reason is two-fold. The theory of the 
broader class amounts merely to a theory of pairs of real functions, 
in which a complex variable plays no essential role. On the other hand, 
the class of analytic functions includes all the elementary functions 
of analysis, and it is a class with a wealth of general properties, all of 
which have their source in this quality of differentiability. We shall 
see presently that among these properties is that of developability 
in convergent power series, and that this property is characteristic. 
Thus the term analytic is not being used here in a new sense (see page 135). 
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If we employ the law of the mean for real functions of two variables, 
the difference quotient for the function w = f(z) =u + 1v, analytic 
at % = %) + 7%, can be given the form 


Ast ce Ay) +i (52 494 549) 
Aiet m Ax +tiAy "> 
yn, Ax +n, dy 


| = Ve ay 


Ou 
Aw ‘x Gs 








where 7, and 7, are the differences between values of partial derivatives 
of wand v at (%, Yo) and at a point between this and (%)+A%, yp + 44), 
so that they vanish as Az approaches 0. If first Jy and then Ax ap- 
proaches 0, this quotient approaches 


ow als 
Ox» OF5° 
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whereas if the order be reversed, the limit is 


The derivative cannot exist unless these limits are equal. Hence a ne- 
cessary condition that the derivative exist at 2% =X ti is that the 
equations 

Ou dv Ou Ov 
(1) is = Gece ae wae 
are satisfied at (%»), Yo). Theyare knownas the Cauchy-Riemann equations’. 
We now show that the condition is sufficient. In fact, if these equations 
are satisfied, the difference quotient assumes the form 


and since 7 approaches 0 as A x and Ay approach 0 in any way whatever, 
it appears that the derivative exists and is given by 


: . 0 F 
ae Su pin= rig, (ee ee. 


Theorem I. Jf u and v have continuous derivatives of the first order 
in T, a necessary and sufficient condition that u-+1v be an analytic 
function of x + iy inT is that the Cauchy-Riemann differential equations 
are satisfied. 


Exercises. 


1. Show that if f,(z) and /f,(z) are analytic in T, then the following are also: 

z 

a chi), DAM +H OAH, @ BE 

f,(z) = 0. Show that the rules of the differential calculus hold for the derivatives 
of these combinations of functions. 

2. Show that an analytic function of an analytic function is analytic. More 
specifically, if € = f(z) is one-valued and analytic in a domain T, if the-values 
of € corresponding to the points of T form a domain S, and if w = @ (€) is analytic 
in S, then w = g (f(2)) is an analytic function of z in T. 

3. If we write € = €+ in =a+ib-+ (cosa +7 sina) z, this linear function 
is analytic in the whole plane, and the points € correspond to the points z by a 
Euclidean motion of the plane. Thus show that the Cauchy-Riemann differential 
equations are invariant under a Euclidean motion of the plane. 

4. If w = f(z) is analytic in T, and if f*(z) = Oat all points of T, show that 
f(z) is constant in T. 

5. Show that the inverse of an analytic function is analytic. More specifically, 
show if that w = f(z) is analytic in a neighborhood of z9, and if,’ (z) + 0, there 
is a neighborhood of the point wy = f (Zo) in which the inverse function z = » (w) 
exists and is analytic. > 





except at the points where 


s 
1 For historical indications, see the Encyklopaddie der mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften, II, B, 1, Allgemeine Theorie der analytischen Funktionen einer komplexen 
GréBe, Oscoon, p. 13. We refer also for the rest of this chapter for bibliographical 
notes to this article, to Oscoop’s Funktionentheorie, and to the articles II, C, 4 by 
BIEBERBACH and II, C, 3 by LICHTENSTEIN, in the same Encyklopdadie. 
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4. Geometric Significance of the Existence of the Derivative. 


A geometric representation of a function of a complex variable re- 
quires four dimensions, as four real variables are involved. It is custom- 
ary to meet this situation by using two planes, a z-plane anda w-plane, 
between the points of which the function w = / (z) sets up a correspond- 
ence. It is said to map the z-plane (or a portion thereof) on the w-plane 
(or a portion thereof). A good way in which to identify the correspond- 
ing points is to draw in the z-plane a set of numbered codrdinate lines 
or curves, and to draw and number the corresponding lines or curves 
in the w-plane. Corresponding points then appear as the intersections 
of corresponding curves. 

We now seek the geometric significance of the existence of the 
derivative. Let w = f(z) be analytic in a neighborhood of 2, at which 
the derivative does not vanish. We shall see (page 352) that the deriva- 
tive can vanish only at isolated points in a neighborhood of z), unless 
w is constant. Then from the equation 

dw = f' (%) dz 
i eae arcdw = arcdz + const., 
so that if two curves C,, C, of the z-plane pass through z, and the differen- 
tials of z corresponding to their tangents at z are dz, and dz, while the 
differentials of w corresponding to the tangents to the curves of the 
w-plane on which C, and C, are mapped are dw, and dw,, then 


arcdw, — arcdw, = arcdz, — arcdz,, 


so that the angle between two curves is preserved by the mapping. We note 
also that the sense of the angle is preserved. In the above considerations, 
possible additive multiples of 2 in the angles have been omitted as 
having no geometric significance. 

A small triangle in one plane is mapped on a small triangle, in 
general curvelinear, in the second plane, with the same angles. Thus 
the shape of figures is the more nearly preserved the smaller the figures. 
The mapping is for this reason called conformal. It can be shown that 
the converse is true, namely that if « and v are real functions of x and y 
with continuous partial derivatives of the first order in T, with Jacobian 
different from 0, and if the transformation u = u(x, y), v =v (%, y) 
maps T on a domain of the plane of and v, in such a way that angles 
are preserved in magnitude and sense, then # + iv is an analytic func- 
tion of x +7iy. Thus the conformality of the mapping characterizes 
analytic functions. 

Exercise. 

Study the mapping of the function w = 2, by drawing the lines * = const. 


and y = const. and their maps in the w-plane. Explain the existence of a point 
at which the mapping is not conformal. 
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The Point oo. An analytic function may be regarded as a trans- 
formation, carrying points of the plane into points of the same plane. 
Let us consider the transformation brought about by the function 

1 
Dw = —. 
Zz 
If we write z= 9 (cosy +ising), w =r (cos? +isin#), the trans- 
formation may be written 


1 
r= He d= —>@. 
It can therefore be brought about by an inversion in the unit circle and 
a reflection of the plane in the axis of real numbers. It can readily be 
seen that this is a transformation of great value in the study of func- 
tions at great distances from the origin. As the correspondence it estab- 
lishes is one-to-one, except that the origin is left unpaired, we find it 
convenient to adjoin to the plane an ideal element which we call the 
point infinity, or the point co. We then say that any set of points has 


; Ree 1 
a property with respect to 00, if the set on which it is mapped by w = = 


has this property with respect to the point 0. For instance, if a set has a 
point other than the point oo outside every circle about the origin, then 
co is called a limit point of the set. We say that a function w =: f(z) 
is analytic at infinity, if the function / (=) can be so defined at z = 0 as 
to be analytic there. The value which it must have at z = 0 is the value 
assigned to w at oo. 


5. Cauchy’s Integral Theorem. 


The divergence theorem in the plane may be written in the form 
2 (oP ae? aso fe 
(2) {fe +5-)as = | (Pdy — Qdx) 
R é 


(see Exercise 2, page 88, noting the extension provided by the rest of 
Chapter IV), where R is a regular region of the plane, C its boundary, 
described in the positive sense when R lies to the left, and where P and Q 
are piecewise continuously differentiable in R. By means of this theorem 
and the Cauchy-Riemann equations, we infer that if /(z) = «+ iv is 
analytic in a simply connected domain T, the integral : 


Ji(jdz= f(udx —vdy) +i f(vdx + udy) 


vanishes when extended over any closed regular curve in T. The justi- 
fication of the breaking of the integral into real and imaginary parts 
is an immediate consequence of its definition as the limit of a sum. 
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The above theorem is known as Cauchy’s integral theorem. We shall 
make a number of applications of it. The first will be to prove 


Theorem II. Jf f(z) is analytic in the simply connected domain T 
which contains the point z,, then 


Figetieh olan: ieee 


ts analytic in T. 


In the first place, Cauchy’s integral theorem assures us that the 
integral is independent of the path. We find for the derivatives of U 
and V 

aU AG Si 


BG Vineoede: oo BV 
Ee As ae ee Roce ance at tg Redhead ais 


=n. 





so that these derivatives are continuous in T and satisfy the Cauchy- 
Riemann equations. Hence, by Theorem I, F(z) is analytic in T, as 
was to be proved. 

We note, moreover, that U and V have continuous partial deriva- 
tives of the second order in T. Hence 


02U 02U Ou Ov 


Ox Frag ae’ 





so that U is harmonic in T. It therefore has continuous derivatives of 
all orders in T, and as these are‘also harmonic, we have established the 
first part of 


Theorem III. The real and imaginary parts of a function which is 
analytic in T are harmonic in T. Conversely, if 4 is harmonic in the 
simply connected domain T, there exists a function v such that u + iv ts 
an analytic function of x 4- ty in T. 


The function v is exhibited by the formula 


z 
p= (— Se dx + S* dy), 
0 

An application of the divergence theorem (2) shows that this integral 
is independent of the path if wu is harmonic, and the derivatives of v 
are seen to be connected with those of w by the Cauchy-Riemann equa- 
tions. Thus, by Theorem I, u + 7v is analytic, as was to be proved. 

The function v is said to be conjugate to u, the conjugate, or the har- 
monic conjugate! of wu. As if (z) = v — 7u is analytic when f(z) is, — 
is conjugate to v. 


1 This use of the word, applied only to real functions, is to be distinguished from 
that applied to two complex numbers: a + 76 and a — 7b are said to be conjugate 
numbers. 
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We are assuming in this chapter, as heretofore, that functions are 
one-valued unless the contrary is stated. In Theorem III it is necessary 
to assume that T is simply connected if we are to be sure that v is one- 
valued. We shall meet in the logarithm of z an instance in which v is 
many-valued. 

Theorem III shows us that the theory of analytic functions of a 
complex variable may be regarded as a theory of pairs of real harmonic 
functions. However, to assume this point of view exclusively would 
be most unfortunate, for there is great gain in simplicity in uniting these 
pairs of functions into single objects of thought. 

The Definition of the Elementary Functions for Complex Values of 
the Variable. We have already indicated how the rational functions 
may be defined. For the other elementary functions we shall confine our- 
selves to indications on the extension of the definition of the logarithm, 
supplemented by some exercises on related functions. Here Cauchy’s 
integral theorem is fundamental, for we choose as definition 


dz 
log z ={% , 
1 


If the path of integration, for real postitve z, is restricted to the segment 
joining the point 1 to z, this function coincides with the Naperian log- 
arithm of z. Now the integrand is analytic everywhere except at 0. 
We introduce a cut along the negative axis of reals between 0 and 0, 
and let T denote the set of all points of the plane except those of the 
cut. Then T is simply connected, and the integral gives us a one- 
valued analytic function in T. It thus constitutes an extension of the 
definition of the logarithm to complex values of z. 

To gain a better insight into the character of this function, let us 
specialize the path of integration as follows: first along the axis of reals 
from 1 to the point g, where z = @ (cos g + isin @); then from oe toz 
along the circle about O through these points. We find then 


Q 


QP 

., | 4% (— sin ®+ i cos #) 5 ‘ 

log = [+ f cos # + isin a0 = loge +89. 
X 0 





Thus the real part of log z is the logarithm of the absolute value of z, 
and the imaginary part is 7 times the angle of z, —a < arcz <7. 
This is in T. 

But the integral defining log z is an analytic function in the domain 
obtained from I by warping the cut in any way. The logarithm may 
therefore be defined also at points of the negative axis of reals. Only, 
the values on this line will differ, according as the path of integration 
approaches it from below or above, by 27. Thus a continuous exten- 
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sion of the definition is possible only if we admit multiple values for the 
function. This is customary, and the last equation gives the definition 
for unrestricted values of arc z. 


Exercises. 


1. Show from the above definition that log 2,2. = log z, + log z, if the angle 
of one of the arguments is suitably chosen. Study the mapping of the function 
w =logz, drawing, in particular, the rays g = const. and the circles @ = const. 
in the z-plane, and their maps in the w-plane. Show that the whole plane of z, 
regarded as bounded by the negative axis of reals, is mapped on a certain strip of 
the w-plane, and consider what part of the boundary should be regarded as part 
of the strip if every point z other than 0 and oo are to be represented. 

2. Study the function z = p(w) inverse to w = log z, showing, in particular, 
that it is an extension, analytic in the whole plane of w except at oo, of the real 
function 7 = e“. Show also that a) e# as thus extended has the imaginary period 

; dev 
221, b) that eM. 6: = e+, c) that eb¥™—cosv+isinyv, and d) that Pi tin! ew. 

We note that the equation (c) enables us to express a complex number in polar 
coordinate form more compactly than heretofore, namely by z = ge”. 

3. From equation (c), infer Euler’s expressions 


eft 1 ett ; eit _ e-tv 
inv = ——— 
2 Wakes 27 : 





cos’ = 





and by means of these study the extensions to complex values of the variables of 
the definitions of the trigonometric functions and their inverses. 


4. By means of the identity 


w+at Qai\x—ta -x+ita 





integrate the left hand member in terms of logarithms, and reconcile the result 
with the usual integral in terms of the inverse tangent. 


The Evaluation of Definite Integrals. Another use to which Cauchy’s 
integral theorem may be put is in the evaluation of definite integrals. 
If such an integral can be expressed as the real part of the integral 
of an analytic function, the path of integration can sometimes be so 
deformed as to reduce the integral to one easily evaluated. We shall 
here confine ourselves to a single example, referring to books on analytic 
functions, or on definite integrals, for further illustrations. 

The example we shall select is that of the integral needed in Exer- 
cise 9, page 64: 


I = flog(1 — kcosq) dq, Tey feat be 
0 
Consider the function 
, 1 
/ (2) = log (a — 2)—, 


where a is a real number greater than 1. If we cut the z-plane along the 
positive axis of reals from a to oo, any branch of log (a — 2) is one- 
valued and analytic in the domain consisting of the points of the plane 
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not on the cut. We select the branch which reduces to the real loga- 
rithm of a for z = 0. Then f (z) is one-valued and analytic in a domain 
containing the annular region between the circles C, | z| = 1, and c, 
|z| =e, where 0 <<e¢< 1. The integral of f(z) over the boundary of 
this region vanishes, if the sense of integration is such as to leave the 
region always to the left. For if we integrate around C in the counter- 
clockwise sense, then along a radius to c, then around c in the clockwise 
sense, and then back along the radius to C, we shall have integrated 
around a closed path bounding a simply connected domain in which 
f (2) is analytic, and the integrals over the radius will destroy each other. 
Hence the integrals over c and C in the counter-clockwise sense are equal: 


22 2x 
i f log (a — cosy — ising) dy = i f log (a — ecosy —tesing) dg. 
0 0 


The integrand is continuous, and the right hand member approaches 
122 1og a as ¢ approaches 0. Hence the left hand member, which is 
independent of ¢, has this limit as its value. Dividing by 7, and taking 
the real parts of both sides of the resulting equation, we have 





2a 2x 
flog | a — cosp — ising | dg = flog 1+ a? — 2acosgdg 
6 5 

= 2zloga. 


: 2 : 
This leads at once, on writing k = Tas to the desired result, 


2a 
frog (1 — k cos py) dg = 2a log tot, 
5 


| 6. Cauchy’s Integral. 

‘Our next application of Cauchy’s integral theorem is to the deri- 
vation of a formula analogous to the third identity of Green. Let / (¢) 
be analytic in the bounded domain T of the ¢-plane, and let R be a 
closed regular region in T. Let z be an interior point of R. Then the 
function of ¢ 

f(¢) 


a - 
ede 


is analytic in the region R’ consisting of the points of R not interior to 
a small circle c, of radius e, about z. We infer, just as in the preceding ° 


section, that the integral of this function over the boundary C of R is 
equal to the integral over c, both times in the counter-clockwise sense: 


HAG) a5 FAC) 
fEeeac = | foae. 


Cc 
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If on c we write € — z= ee”, the left hand member becomes 


Sie + ee ?)d 


and because of the continuity of the integrand, the limit of this ex- 
pression as € approaches 0 is i 2af (z). We thus obtain Cauchy’s integral: 


(3) f(z) = aan at: 
c 


It gives f(z) at any interior point of R in terms of its values on the 
boundary of R. It is thus analogous to Green’s integral (page 237). If, 
however, the integral be separated into real and imaginary parts, the 
real part of f(z) will be given, not in terms of its boundary values 
alone, but in terms of these and the boundary values of its conjugate. 
In this respect, Cauchy’s integral is more nearly analogous to the 
expression for a harmonic function in terms of its boundary values 
and those of its normal derivative, as indicated above. In fact, Green’s 
third identity for the plane can be derived from (3). We have only to 
keep in mind that the Cauchy-Riemann equations are invariant under 
a rigid motion, so that we have the relations 


ou ov Ow Ov 





Jn Ost p93" On 
We have, in equation (3), a striking illustration of the advantages of 
considering analytic functions of a complex variable as wholes, rather 
than as pairs of harmonic functions. For the equation representing 
/ (z) in terms of its boundary values is possible in a most simple form, 
without the use of Green’s function, depending on the special char- 
acter of the region. 


Power Series for Analytic Functions. It is not difficult to verify 
that the theorem stating that the integral of a real function may be 
differentiated with respect to a parameter by differentiating under the 
integral sign, provided the derivative of the integrand is continuous 
in all the variables, holds also for functions of a complex variable. We 
have then, z still being interior to R, 


; 1 H(C % n!} FAG) 
(4) f' (2) =] eae al {MZ = Fai) Genet 
Cc 





Let a denote a point of T, and ¢ a circle about a@ lying with its 
interior in T. Let z be interior to c. Then, from the algebraic identity 


1 1 en z— a)" (¢— a)ntt 


( | 
fay go bao hae Cane Le 
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and equation (3), we derive the formula 








(5) (Che sialic ST tae 
where 
1 7(¢) BOR, ede d atte H(t) ae 
ape | pea a R,= Int {pO 


Comparing the coefficients a, with the formulas (4), we see that what 
we have here is a Taylor series for / (z) with remainder. In order to 
obtain an infinite series, let us seek a bound for the remainder. As C—a 
is constant, equal to the radius @ of c, we see that 
en @ Soe eT) Filh 
pe te ee SS eee h asa 
0” Qa J |o—2: a. 
c 


|IRni S 


As n becomes infinite, R, approaches 0, and we have the first part of 


Theorem IV. [} f(z) is analytic in T, it is developable in a power series 
about any point a of T, convergent in the interior of any circle about a 
which lies in T. Conversely, any convergent power series in z — a rep- 
resents a function which is analytic in the interior of any circle about 
a, in which the series 1s convergent. 


As an instrument for the proof of the second part of the theorem, 
we derive a theorem analogous to Koebe’s converse of Gauss’ theorem, 
in that an analytic function is characterized, by means of it, in terms 
of integrals. It is a converse of Cauchy’s integral theorem, and is 

Morera’s Theorem. Let f(z) be continuous in the simply connected 
domain T, and let the integral 


fi@dz 

vanish when taken over the boundary of any regular region in T. Then 
f (2) is analytic in T. 

The hypothesis implies that the integral, from the point z of T to 
z, is independent of the path. Its derivatives, given on page 345, are 
continuous and satisfy the Cauchy-Riemdnn equations. Thus the in- 
definite integral of f(z) is analytic in T, and we readily verify that its 
derivative is / (z). From the formulas (4), we infer that the derivative 
of an analytic function is analytic. Hence f (z) is analytic in T. 

Returning to the proof of the second part of Theorem IV, we note 
that if the power series ; 


oo s 
> 4 (2 — a) 
0 


is convergent for z = 2, | 2 — @| = g, its terms are necessarily bound- 


ed in absolute value, so that for some constant B, |a,|< > It follows 
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that for |z— a! <’e, 0<A<1, the series is dominated by the geo- 
metric series a 
PROP LE 
0 
and so converges uniformly and absolutely. The rest of the proof of 
Theorem IV then follows the lines of that of Harnack’s theorem (p. 249). 
Thus analytic functions, in the sense in which we have defined them, 
are identical with functions which can be developed in convergent power 
series. It was on the power series that WEIERSTRASS founded his theory 
of functions of a complex variable. 
Infinite Series of Analytic Functions. In § 2 of Chapter V (p. 125), 
we had need of the fact that a certain infinite series of polynomials 
could be represented as a power series. This fact is established in 


Theorem V. Let 
(6) W, (2) + We (2) + Wz (Zz) +-- 


be an infinite series of functions of z, all analytic in a domain T and let 
the series converge uniformly inT. Then the sum w (z) is analytic in any 
closed region Rin T. Furthermore, if ais in R, tf 


w, (2) = Sa,, (2 —a)™, fe ath 2) Ss A 
n=0 
is the development in powers of (z — a) of wy (z), and if 
w(2) = Sia,(z — a)" 


n=0 


is the development of w (z), then 


eo) 
On = 24m n=1,2,3,. 


The fact that w (z) is analytic in R’ follows from Morera’s theorem, 
since the series (6) may be integrated termwise. For the same reason 
we have, integrating around a circle c about a, and in T, 


1 w (C) ol wy (0) _< 
on = Oni tee ayer aE =H Qn i Va ayn US eS 
k=1 = 


c c 








Exercise. 
Show that the derivative of a power series, convergent in a circle c, may be 
obtained, in the interior of c, by termwise differentiation. 


7. The Continuation of Analytic Functions. 


The theorems of § 5, Chapter X, on the continuation of the domain 
of definition of harmonic functions, yield at once theorems on the con- 
tinuation of analytic functions. From Theorem IV, we infer that an 
analytic function is completely determined by its values in a domain, 
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however small (see also Theorem VI, below). From Theorem V, we 
infer that if two analytic functions agree in an overlapping portion of 
their domains of definition, each constitutes a continuation of the other. 
Theorem VI has an analogue for analytic functions which makes no 
hypothesis on the normal derivatives: Let T, and T, be two domains 
without common points, but whose boundaries contain a common isolated 
regular arc. If w, (z) is analytic in T, and ws (2) in T>, if they agree and 
form a continuous function at the points of the arc, when defined there by 
their limiting values, then they define a function which 1s analytic in the 
domain T, + T, + y, where y denotes the set of interior points of the arc. 
The proof follows that of Theorem VI, Cauchy’s integral and integral 
theorem playing the roles of Green’s identities. 

We have seen that if a function U, harmonic in a domain T in space, 
vanishes, together with its normal derivatives, on a regular surface 
element in T, it is identically 0 in T. Corresponding to this we have 
a result for analytic functions of which we shall have need: 


Theorem VI. I} w (z) is analytic in a closed region R, and vanishes 
at infinitely many points of R, it vanishes at all points of R. 


In fact, if w (z) has infinitely many zeros in R, these zeros will have 
a limit point a in R, by the Bolzano-Weierstrass theorem. As w (2) is 
analytic at a, it is developable in a power series in z — a, convergent 
in a circle c about a. Because of its continuity, w (z) vanishes at a, so 
that the constant term in the power series is absent. Let a, denote the 
first coefficient not 0, on the assumption that w (z) is not identically 0 
in c. Then the function 

eh te = Ay + Oy; (2 — 4) + Qyye (2 —@)? +>, 

(z — a) 
is analytic within c, and by hypothesis, vanishes at points arbitrarily 
near a. Hence, because of continuity, it vanishes at a, and we have 
a, = 0. Thus we are led to a contradiction, and w (z) = 0 throughout 
the interior of c. By the argument used for the proof of Theorem IV, 
page 259, we infer that w (z) = 0 throughout R. 

An analytic function, defined in a domain, may, or may not, be con- 
tinuable beyond that domain. The obstacles to continuation lie in the 
function itself. It may-.become infinite at a point; it cannot then be 
analytic in any domain containing the point. If defined in a domain, 
and if continuable along a path which leaves and returns to this domain 
and which contains a point at which the function is not analytic, the: 
function may not return to its initial walue, and so of necessity be 
several-valued. When we speak of an analytic function, we usually have 
reference to the function continued in every possible way!. 


1 For further details on this point, the reader may consult OsGoop’s Funk- 
tionentheorie, particularly § 3, Chapter IX. 
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Exercises, 
1. Show that the function 


f (2) = 5 z!, 
1 


defined and analytic in the unit circle, cannot be continued beyond this circle. 
Suggestion. Show that f/(z) becomes infinite as z approaches the circumference of 
the unit circle along any ray 9 = (2) zm, where ~ and gq are integers. The unit 
circle is a natural boundary for f (2). 


2. Show that if a function /(%), defined and one-valued on an interval of the 
axis of reals, is susceptible of being defined in a neighborhood of a point of this 
interval so as to be analytic there, this definition is possible in only one way. 


8. Developments in Fourier Series. 


The analogue of a series of surface spherical harmonics is, in two 
dimensions, a Fourier series. 

We shall devote this and the following section to them. Let f (2) 
be analytic in a domain including the unit circle. The infinite series 


j (2) =Sa,2" 


will then be uniformly convergent within and on the circle, and so also 
will be the series obtained by taking the real and imaginary parts of 
its terms. The coefficients are given by the formulas (5), with a = 0. 
We write 


i alg ef, Cag? of (ze) w+, Capa, — 1 Bs, 

and find 

u (0, 9) =D (%,cosmp + B, sing) 0”, 
(7) forth 

v(Q, @) es (x, sinng — B, cosn®@) e”, 
where 

Ln = a [te (1, 9) cosnd + v (1, 9) sinn ddd, 

(8) { 


Qa 
= a | U (1, 9) sinnd — v(1, 0) cosn dB] dd. 
0 


Thus, the real and imaginary parts of /(z) can be expanded in uniformly 
convergent Fourier series for @ < 1. 

We remark that if f(z) is analytic only in the interior of the circle 
and bounded on the circumference, the series (7) still converge uniformly 
in any closed region within the circle. Also, that if we know the series 
for the harmonic function w, that for the conjugate function v may be 
obtained by interchanging the coefficients of cosn and sin and then 


Kellogg, Potential Theory. 
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reversing the sign of the coefficient of cosmg, for every positive ”. This 
leaves undetermined the constant term, but we know that this is not 
determined by the fact that v is conjugate to u. 

Suppose now that the real harmonic function w is given, without 
its conjugate. It is desirable to eliminate from the formulas (8), for the 
coefficients, the function v. This may be done by applying Cauchy’s 
integral theorem to the function f (z) z*~* (n = 1), analytic in a domain 
including the unit circle. We find, on integrating around this circle, 
the equations 


2x 
f [(1, 8) cosnd — v (1, 8) sinnd]dd =0, 


o 


2x 
f [u[1, 0) sinn} + v (1, 8) cosnd]dd =0, 
0 
by means of which we are enabled to write the expansion in the form 


(9) (0, 9) = 3% +30" (a,cosmp + By sing), 


where 


4 4 


2 2 
(10) a, =f ull, 8) cosnBdd, B, =1fua,) sinnd dd. 
0 0 


The series is uniformly convergent in the unit circle if « is harmonic 
in an including domain. Suppose, however, that instead of the bound- 
ary values of u being given, we have an arbitrary function / (#), 
with period 22, integrable and bounded, and that we form the coeffi- 
cients 


2 2x 
(11) a, = 2 | f(0) cosmos, pa = 2 {1 (0)sinn oad. 
0 0 


The series (9), with these coefficients, will still converge uniformly in 
any closed region within the unit circle, and so, by Harnack’s theorem, 
represent a harmonic function. We have thus a means of assigning to 
any function of the type /(#) (and to even more general ones, in fact), 
a function which is harmonic within the circle. The result is a sort 
of generalization of the Dirichlet problem for discontinuous boundary 
values for the circle. The question as to the sense in which the harmonic . 
function approaches the given boundary values, and the question as 
to the sense in which they uniquely determine the harmonic function, 
have received much study}!. 


1 The reader will find the matter treated in Evans’ The Logarithmic Potential 
(see page 377). 
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Exercises, 


1. Show that if, in deriving the series (9), we had integrated over the circle. 
|z| =a <1, the coefficients would have been given in the form 


2a Qx 


fxe B) cosn ddd, b= zis | u (a, B)sinnddd. 
0 





ec, = 


ma" ma 


Show that these expressions are independent of a for0 <a <1. 


2. Show, on the hypothesis @ < 1, that the sum of the series (9), with the coeffi- 
cients (11), is given by Poisson’s integral 


2x 
1 — 0? BD) dd 
ae tt f (9) 
0 





1— 2ecos(®— y) + @? 


and thus that if {(#) is merely continuous and periodic, the series represents a func- 
tion which is harmonic in the closed unit circle, and has the boundary values f (q). 


9. The Convergence of Fourier Series. 


Because of their usefulness in studying the behavior of harmonic 
functions and of analytic functions on the boundary of circles in which 
they are harmonic or analytic, as well as for their importance in phys- 
ical applications, we shall be justified in a brief consideration of the 
convergence of Fourier series for o = 1. We take, then the series 


(12) 5% +3 ty cosnp + B, sinn®@) 


obtained from (9) by setting o = 1, the coefficients being given by (11). 
We shall assume that f (#) has the period 2, and that it is integrable 
in the sense of Riemann. Products and sums of such functions have the 
same property. We first show that the sum of the squares of the coeffi- 
cients (11) is convergent. This follows from the identity 


22 m 


py (9) — 5% Bee sis te + B, sinnd)P dd 
22 ae m 

= [P(0)d0 — nj 2+ S (a3 + 83]. 
6 r 


The form of the left hand member shows that the right hand member 
is never negative and it follows that 7f { (py) is periodic and integrable, 
the series 


4 Sad + B2) 
iL 


is convergent. As a corollary, we note that «, and B, approach 0 as n 
becomes infinite. 
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Returning to the question of convergence of the series (12), let 
Sm = Sm (v) denote the sum of the first » + 1 terms. Introducing the 
values of the coefficients and the notation y = # — , we may write 


2xn 
= {40 E + cosy + cos2y +--+ + cosmy |ad. 
0 


The function in brackets may be written 
glen? + e—* ("—1)y 4- aS — enY + 1 4. et7 + me? + e*r] 


s 1 
oi eth _ ,t(+d)r A ee (n+ 3)? 
al -Y -Y -y 
Apes ih rig nace 


2 
We thus obtain, if we use y as the variable of integration, 





bo| 


Di d sin (2m + ve 
sm = a [fety) Perey ey 
ee sin 5 


the change in the limits of integration being allowable because of the 
periodicity of the integrand. Finally, writing y = 2¢, we have 


z 
foment. sin (2”+ 1)? 
ss 
which may be written 
= 
1 i 
(13) w= +f fe +29 +4(p — 29) Ont ae, 


0 


Applying this identity to the function / (y) = 1, we have, since the 
series (12) then reduces to its first term, 
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We multiply this equation by /(y), which is independent of #, and _ 
subtract the result from (13): 


(15) Sm (0) — FO) 
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We have here a convenient formula for the discussion of the con- 
vergence. To establish convergence at a point ,, further hypotheses 
on /(y) at gare necessary. Even continuity is not sufficient!. A simple 
condition which suffices is this: there exist two constants, a and A, 
such that 


(16) |f(~o 4-24) + flo —24)—2f (%)|SAt, for OStSa. 


Not every continuous function satisfies this condition. Thus, if near 
Y, f(v) = (v9 — %)*, f(~) does not. On the other hand, a discon- 
tinuous function may satisfy it. For instance if /(y) has piecewise 
continuous derivatives, and at any point of discontinuity has as value 
the arithmetic mean of the limits approached from right and left, then 
f(y) satisfies the condition. 

Consider the formula (15), on the hypothesis that /(¢) satisfies (16). 
We note first that 
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Hence, given e > 0, if we take 47 = == , this portion of the integral 


in (15) will be less in absolute value than ¢. If 7 is thus fixed, the rest 
of the integral approaches 0 as ” becomes infinite. We may see this as 
follows. If we define 


f (Po + 2t) +f (Po — 24) — 2F (Gp) 
(t) = = ae i: . 2 1 


g(t) = 0 elsewhere in the interval (0, 27), 
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then g (¢) is integrable in the interval, and 


in(2n+ 1)# 
[fF (po + 24) + (po — 2t) — J igoeae FE 


2% 


= f g()sin(2m + 1) tdt = 2 Bbns1 
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~~] 8 


is z times the Fourier constant f3,,,1 for g(t). It therefore approaches 0 
as m becomes infinite. If 2 be required to be large enough to make this 


1 Examples exhibiting this fact have been given by L. Frjér, Journal fir 
reine und angewandte Mathematik, Vol. 137 (1909); Sitzungsberichte der Baye- 
rischen Akademie, 1910. 
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integral less in absolute value than e, we shall have 


ISm (Po) — 1(G0)| <== <e, 


and the series (12) therefore converges at g to the value f(g). It may 
be noted that except for the condition of integrability, the convergence 
of the Fourier series at a point depends only on the character of the 
function in a neighborhood of that point. 


Exercise. 
1. Show that the condition (16) may be replaced by the milder one that 


{ | (Po + 24) + f(o— 24) — 2 (Go) 
ts 
0 


is convergent. 


Sometimes the fact that a Fourier series may be thought of as giving 
the boundary values of the real or imaginary part of an analytic function 
enables us to find in a simple way the sum of the series. Let us take as 
an example the series 


(17) sing + 5sin 2p + ¢sin3g+---. 


This is, formally, at least, the value, for 9 = 1, of v in the analytic 
function 

1 
L—z 


f(2) Sutivez+ Atist...=log 
This function, within the unit circle, has as the coefficient of 7, 


: ' 
v = arc——— = tan-1_ 2°? _ 
l—z 1—ecos@ 


where the inverse tangent lies in the interval (- > 5), for Wop 

has a positive real part, and v reduces to 0 for 9 =0. From this 

expression we see that 
lim v = tan-?_" 
pat 1— cos@ 





=5-t. 0<p<a2z. 


The function /(¢), equal to this limiting value in the open interval 
(0, 2), and equal to 0 at the end points, satisfies the condition (16), 
and so is represented by its Fourier series at every point, by the con- 
vergence theorem. If we form its Fourier coefficients, we find that they 
coincide with those of the series (17), and the function / (q), just defined, 
is therefore the sum of the series. 


Exercises, 


2. Determine the Fourier coefficients of the function f(y) above, and thus 
complete the proof that it represents the sum of the series (17). 
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3. Determine the sum of the series 
1 1 
C08 Gg Fon 3 rE Se Beate 


4. Given a thermally isotropic homogeneous body in the form of a right circu- 
lar cylinder whose bases are insulated, and whose curved surface is kept, one half 
at the temperature 1 and the other at the temperature — 1, the two halves being 
bounded by diametrically opposite generators, determine the stationary tempera- 
tures in the interior. Draw the traces of the isothermal surfaces on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis. 


5. Show that if f(z) is analytic in a domain including the closed region R, 
bounded by two circles about the origin, then {(z) is developable in a Laurent 
series 


{(2) = Say 2", 


uniformly convergent in R, where 


1 
eere fahae, 
¢ 

c being any circle about the origin between the two given circles. Thus show 
a) that f(z) is the sum of two functions, one analytic within the outer circle, and 
the other analytic outside the inner circle; b) that if a function f(z) is analytic 
and one-valued in a neighborhood of a point, except possibly at that point, and 
bounded in the neighborhood of the point, it has there at most a removable singu- 
larity; c) that the only function which is everywhere analytic (including oc), is a 
constant. 


Although the Fourier series of a continuous function need not con- 
verge at every point, FEJER! has shown that it is always summable. 
This means that whereas the partial sums 5p, sj, sg,... may not 
approach a limit, their arithmetic means 


Sg + Sy So + Sy + Se 
Pay Wale 2 





Theat Gh 


always do, and the limit is, in fact, f(m). We shall not, however, de- 
velop the proof. It may be found in the Funktionentheorie of HURWITZ 
and COURANT, Berlin, 1925, p. 305. Further material on Fourier series 
may be found in LEBESGUE’s Legons sur les séries trigonométriques, 
Paris, 1928, in most works on the theory of functions of real vari- 
ables, and in the books referred to on page 206. 


10. Conformal Mapping. 


We have seen that analytic functions map domains of one plane 
conformally on domains of another. We shall see later that if simply 
connected domains, one in the z-plane and one in the ¢-plane, are given, 


1 Sur les fonctions bornées et intégrables, Comptes Rendus de l’Académie de 
Paris, Vol. 131 (1900), pp. 984—987. 
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there is essentially only one function ¢ = f(z) which maps the one on 
the other conformally. Thus analytic functions are characterized by 
their mapping properties, and the geometric theory of functions, 
based on this fact, is becoming a more and more important aspect of the 
subject. We shall consider, in the present section, some special cases 
of mapping. 

A.€=2z+. The mapping may be regarded as a translation, any 
figure in the z-plane being mapped on a congruent figure in the ¢-plane, 
translated with respect to the axes by a vector displacement bd. 

B(a). €=az, |a|=1, i.e. a=e&*, « real. The mapping may 
be regarded as a rotation of the plane through the angle «. 

(b). € = az, a real and positive. The mapping may be regarded as a 
uniform dilation or contraction of the plane, the direction of the axes 
remaining fixed. Or, it may be described as a homothetic transforma- 
tion. 


C. €=az-+ . The mapping may be described as a homothetic 
transformation foJowed by a Euclidean motion of the plane. This may 
be seen by writing the function in the form 


fy =| 842 5 moti ul S Sys =2,+6, where a =arca. 


We note that the mapping carries circles and straight lines into circles 
and straight lines. 


Die ss 4 We have met this function on page 344. As an inver- 


sion in space carries spheres and planes into spheres or planes, 
straight lines and circles in a plane through the center of inversion will 
be carried into straight lines or circles. We see that this is therefore 
a property of the present transformation, a fact otherwise easy of veri- 
fication. 
a b ES é 

E. C= ~ - , ad—bce +0. This is called the general linear 
function, or broken linear function. If ad — dc were 0, € would be con- 
stant, and the whole plane of z would be mapped on a single point. We 
assume that this is not the case. The inverse of this function, 


_ ate <a) be ee be 








is also a linear function; each is analytic save at one point. The 
linear function is a combination of functions of the types C and D. 
If c = 0, this is evident at once. Otherwise, we may write 

s 


d 1 a bc—ad 
_=2+(5), a c=—+ a 2p- 





We see thus that the general linear function maps circles and straight 
lines on circles or straight lines. 
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Exercises. 
1. Show that 
z—41 
z+ 
maps the upper half-plane y > 0 on the interior of the unit circle |¢| < 1, and the 
axis of reals on the circumference of this circle. 


C= 





2. Show that there is a linear function which maps the interior of any circle 
on the interior of the unit circle; the same for the half-plane to one side of any 
straight line. 


3. Show that there is a linear function which maps any three given distinct 
points of the z-plane on any three given distinct points of the ¢-plane, and that 
there is only one such linear function. 


4. Show that the linear function maps the upper half-plane y > 0 on the upper 
half-plane 7 > 0 if, and only if, the coefficients a, b,c, d all have real ratios, and 
after they have been made real by division by a suitable factor, ad — bc > 0. 


5. Show that the function of the preceding exercise is uniquely determined by 
the demands that a given point a of the upper half-plane of z shall correspond to 
¢ =17, and a given point of the axis of reals in the z-plane shall correspond to the 
point 0O in the ¢-plane. Infer from this and Exercise 2 that there is one and only 
one linear function which maps the interior of the unit circle on itself in such a 
way that a given interior point corresponds to the center, and a given point on the 
circumference to the point 1. 


F, € = 2", n real and positive. The mapping is conformal except at 
0 and oo. If m is an integer, each point of the z-plane goes over into a 
single point of the ¢-plane, but » points of the ¢-plane go over into a 
single point (other than 0 or 00) of the z-plane. Thus the inverse function 
is not one-valued for > 1. The function maps a domain bounded 
by two rays from 0 on a domain of the same sort. The latter may over- 
lap itself. 


G. ¢=cosz. The mapping is conformal except at the points 
z= nz, where n is any integer. Breaking the function into real and 
imaginary parts, we find 


€ =cosxcoshy, 
7 = — sinxsinhy. 
The lines y = const. go over into the ellipses 


& ”P 
pile 
cosh? y 








sinh? y 2 


which, since cosh?y — sinh?y = 1, constitute a confocal family, with 


foci at ¢ = +1. The lines x = const. are mapped on the hyperbolas 


ee ae 


cos? x sin? x 








with the same foci. 
To study the mapping farther, we note that since cos z has the 
period 22, we shall get all the points of the ¢-plane which are given 
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at all, if we consider only the points of the z-plane in a strip of breadth 
2a, say the strip —2 <x <a. Moreover, since cos (—z) = cos z, we 
may confine ourselves to the upper half of this strip, provided we in- 
clude the part 0 < x < 2 of the axis of reals. It will appear that we 
cannot confine ourselves to any more restricted region and still get all 
values for € which it may assume, so that the partly open region 


Rien cagnjy>d ard Cl 473527 7 = 0 


is a fundamental region for the function ¢ = cosz; for this is the usual 
designation of a region in which an analytic function assumes exactly 
once all the values it assumes at all. It is clear that the region obtained 
from R by a translation z,=2z+ 5, 
Z-plane b real, or by the rotation z=—z is 
also a fundamental region, and still 
others may be formed. 

The fundamental region R and its 
map are represented in figure 29. 
The boundary of R is mapped on the 
axis of real € between — oO and 1. 
But the points of the boundary, 
described with the region to the left, 


ZZ 
Lose ZaFAVZ which come before 0, are not points 
LiL) of R. Hence the above portion of 

Z LZ Lj the axis of real € must be regarded 
as the map of the boundary of R 
from 0 on. . 

We make two.applications of the function € = cosz. We note first 
that inasmuch as the derivative vanishes at no interior point of R, the 
inverse function exists and is analytic in the whole plane of ¢, if the 
points of the cut from 1 to — co along the real axis are removed. The 
imaginary part vy = y (&, 7) of this inverse function is therefore harmonic 
in the same domain. But it is also harmonic at the points of the axis 
of reals to the left of — 1, being an even function of €. It is thus harmonic 
and one-valued in the region bounded by the segment from (— 1, 0) 
to (1,0); it approaches continuously the value 0 on this segment, and 
is elsewhere positive, as is at once seen by the mapping. It will there- 
fore serve as a barrier of the sort contemplated in Exercise 5, page 338. 

An allied application is to elliptic codrdinates. The variables x and 
y may be interpreted as generalized coérdinates of a point of the (& 7)- - 
plane. The coérdinate curves are confgcal ellipses and hyperbolas, 
as we have just seen. As it is convenient to think of x and y as cartesian 
coordinates, let us interchange these variables with € and 7. At the same 
time, we drop a minus sign, and write 


\ 
\ 
Q A\\\\\\ 


Ss 


C -plane 


Fig. 29. 


x=cosécoshn, y=sinésinhy. 
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We find 
ds? = |d(x —iy)|? =|dcosé |? = |sing ?| dg |? 
= [(sin € cosh y)? + (cos & sinh 7)?] (d& + dn?) 
= (cosh? y — cos? €) (d&* + d7n?). 


Laplace’s equation may then be written 


iL OU Oru), 
277 = 
bee cosh? n — cos? & ies o Seer 





Exercises. 


6. Show that by means of a function of type F and a linear function; the 
domain bounded by any two rays from a point can be mapped conformally on the 
interior of the unit circle. 

7. Show that the domain common to any two intersecting circles can be 
mapped conformally on the interior of the unit circle. 

8. Determine the potential and the density of a charge in equilibrium on the 
infinite elliptic cylinder 7 = 1, it being given that the total charge between two 
planes perpendicular to the generators, and two units apart, is E. Check the result 
by integrating the density over a suitable region. 

9. If z = C2, show that the lines € = const. and 7 = const. give two systems 
of confocal parabolas meeting at right angles. Express the Laplacian of U in terms 
of the generalized coérdinates € and 7 of a point in the z-plane. 

10. If z =f (¢) is analytic and has a non-vanishing derivative in the domain 
T of the ¢-plane, show that the element of arc do in the ¢-plane is connected with 
the element of arc ds in the z-plane by the relation 


as 1\4(C)\2 dors 
and that 
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w= |r)? =(55) + (32) = Ge) + (J) 
Thus the transformation defined by an analytic function carries harmonic func- 
tions in the plane into harmonic functions (see the end of § 2, p. 236). 


11. Show that the Dirichlet integral 
Ou\2 Ou\2) 
(Slicer + y's 
ee 


is invariant under the transformation defined by an analytic function of 7 +7y. 


where 


11. Green’s Function for Regions of the Plane. 


It has been stated that the mapping brought about by an analytic 
function essentially characterizes it. Our aim is now to substantiate 
this assertion. By way of preparation, we first establish a property of 
the equipotential lines of Green’s function for simply connected regions, 
and follow this by a study of the relation between Green’s function for 
such regions and the mapping of them on the unit circle. 
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Green’s function for the region R and the pole Q (interior to R) is 
the function 


g(P,Q)=log>+0(P,Q), 1=PQ, 


which approaches 0 at every boundary point of R, v (P, Q) being har- 
monic in the closed region R. It will be recalled that a function is 
harmonic in a closed region if it is continuous in the closed region, 
and harmonic at all interior points. No hypothesis is made on the be- 
havior of the derivatives in the neighborhood of the boundary. If R 
is infinite, the function must behave so at infinity that it is carried by 
an inversion into a function which is harmonic in the region inverse to 
R. We now prove 


Theorem VII. J/ R is a simply connected region, the equipotential 
lines g =p, pu > O, are simple closed curves which are analytic at every 
point. They have no multiple points. 


From § 9, page 273, we infer that the equipotential g = wu is analytic 
at every point except at those where the gradient Vg of g vanishes. 
Such points can have no limit point in the interior of R. For the analytic 
function /(z) of which g is the real part becomes infinite at the pole Q, 
and it is easily verified that its derivative does not vanish in a neighbor- 
hood of that point. Now /’(z) =0 means the same thing asVg = 0. 
If the zeros of the derivative had a limit point in the interior of R, the 
derivative would then vanish throughout the interior of R, by TheoremVI. 
We conclude that at most a finite number of points at which Vg = 0 
lie on the locus g = w. In the neighborhood of such a point, g = yu con- 
sists of a finite number of regular arcs passing through the point with 
equally spaced tangents (see page 276). The 
analytic pieces, of which g = yu consists, can 
terminate only in the points at which V g=0, 
and are at most finite in number. 

Consider now the set of points T where 
g >, in which we count also Q (fig. 30). 
Because of the continuity of g at all points 
involved, the boundary points of T all 
belong to the equipotential g= ju. Con- 

Fig. 30. versely, all points of g= wu are boundary 

points of T, for g could have only equal or 

smaller values in the neighborhood of a point g = «which was not a ~ 

boundary point of T. This would be*in contradition with Gauss’ 
theorem of the arithmetic mean. 

Suppose that the equipotential g = u contained a point P, at which 
Vg=0. As we have seen, the equipotential would have at least two 
branches passing through P,, and these would divide the plane near 
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P, into domains in which alternately g < mw and g > yw; for otherwise 
there would be a point at which g = yw, but in whose neighborhood it 
was never greater, or else never less. Call T, and T, two of these do- 
mains in which g > w. They would be parts of T, since T contains all 
points at which g > w. If a point of T, could not be joined to a point 
of T, by a polygonal line lying in T, T would have to consist of at 
least two domains without common points. In only one of these could Q 
lie. The other would be one in which g was harmonic, with boundary 
values everywhere equal to wx. This is impossible, since it would make g 
constant. So we can join P, toa point in T, byashort straight line seg- 
ment, and join it similarly to a point in J,, and then join the points in T, 
and T, by a polygonal line, the whole constituting a regular closed curve y 
lying in T except at the single point P). Now such acurve, by the Jordan 
theorem}, divides the plane into two distinct domains D, and D,. Near 
P, there would be points at which g < yw on both sides of y, that is, in 
both D, and D,. Then in each there would be regions with interiors de- 
fined by g < yw. At the boundaries of these regions g could take on only 
the values 0 or w. If, for any such region, 0 were not among these val- 
ues, g would be constant in that region, and this is impossible. Hence 
both D, and D, would have to contain boundary points of the region R. 
It follows that the closed curve y could not be shrunk to a point while 
remaining always in the interior of R, and R could not be simply con- 
nected. Thus the assumption that the equipotential g =u contains 
a point at which Vg = 0 has led to a contradiction, and the equipoten- 
tial is free from multiple points and is analytic throughout. 

If R is an infinite region, and if w is the value approached by g at 
infinity, the equipotential g = ~ cannot be bounded. It is, however, a 
curve of the sort described, in the sense that an inversion about any 
point not on it carries it into one. 

Incidentally, it has emerged that at every interior point of a simply 
connected region, the gradient of Green’s function for that region is 
different from 0. 


12. Green’s Function and Conformal Mapping. 


We are now in a position to show the relation between Green’s func- 
tion for a simply connected domain and the conformal mapping of that 
domain on the circle. It is embodied in the next two theorems. 

Theorem VIII. I/ ¢=/(z) maps the simply connected domain T of 
the z-plane on the interior of the unit circle in the ¢-plane im a one-to-one 
conformal manner, then — log |} (z)| is Green’s function for T, the pole 
being the point of the z-plane corresponding to ¢ = 0. 


1 See the footnote, page 110. 
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Near the pole z, /(z) has the development 
f (2) = @ (2 — 2) + a2 (Z — 2)? +---, 
where a, + 0 because the mapping is conformal. Hence 


log /(z) = log (z — 2) + log [a, + a, (z — %) +--:], 
and 


— log | f(2)| = log +», 


where v is harmonic in the neighborhood of z). As there is no other point 
within R at which /(z) vanishes, v is harmonic in T. 

As z approaches a boundary point of T, ¢ can have no interior point 
of the unit circle as limit point. For suppose, as z approached the bound- 
ary point z,, the corresponding values of ¢ had a limit point ¢, interior 
to the unit circle. This means that no matter how small the circle c 
about z,, there would be points within c corresponding to points arbi- 
trarily near ¢,. But as the inverse of € = f(z) is analytic at ¢,, the points 
of the ¢-plane in a sufficiently small closed circle about ¢, all correspond 
to points in a closed region entirely in T, and therefore one which excludes 
the points of c if c is sufficiently small. We thus have a contradiction. 
Hence as z approaches the boundary of T in any manner, | ¢| = | f(z) | 
approaches 1. Thus — log | f(z) | approaches 0, and therefore is Green’s 
function, as stated. 

Conversely, if Green’s function for T is known, we can determine the 
mapping function: 

Theorem IX. If g is Green’s function for the simply connected do- 
main T with pole at the point 2 = x9 + ig, then the function 


Cc — /(2) “5 er ote, 


where h is conjugate to g, maps T ina one-to-one conformal manner on the 
interior of the unit circle of the ¢-plane, the pole being mapped on the center 
of the circle. 


In the representation g = — logy +, uv is harmonic in the simply 
connected domain T and so has a one-valued conjugate. The conjugate 
of — logis — », the many-valued function defined by 


#9 


= . ean 
cosy = ———, sing = >—_*®, 


Y 
Thus the conjugate / of g is many-valued in T, decreasing by 22 each ~ 
time that z makes a circuit in the counter-clockwise sense about the 
pole z). As e* has the peiod 2 77, the function / (z) of the theorem is one- 
valued in T. 


Near 2, g + th has the form 
— log (z — 2%) — y (2), 
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where y (z) is analytic at z. Hence 


f(z) =( —*Zp) ev (2, 
and since 


f(z) = eV) 40, 


the mapping is conformal in the neighborhood of z. It is also confor- 
mal throughout the rest of T, for 


fe) = 20 gan (28 4 98), 
and this quantity can vanish at no points near which g is bounded 
unless Vg = 0. But we have seen that such points do not occur in 
simply connected domains. The mapping is therefore conformal through- 
out T. 

Since g is positive in T, |¢; = e-% < 1, and the function ¢ = f (z) 
maps T on the whole or a part of the interior of the unit circle. On the 
other hand, to any interior point ¢, of this circle, there corresponds 
a single point of T. For if we write ¢, = e-“~'*, the circle | ¢| = e-“ 
on which ¢, lies, is the map of a single simple closed analytic curve 
g =p. On this curve, 

te) Oh 

xe ort <0, 
and / decreases monotonely, the total decrease for a circuit being 27. 
Hence there is one and only one point of the curve at which h differs 
from « by an integral multiple of 2 7. Thus there is one and only one point 
of T corresponding to ¢,. It follows that ¢ = f(z) maps the whole of T 
on the whole interior of the unit circle in a one-to-one conformal way, as 
was to be proved. It is clear that z = z corresponds to € = 0. 

We see, then, that the problem of determining Green’s function 
for T and the problem of mapping T by an analytic function in a one-to- 
one manner on the interior of the unit circle are equivalent. On the 
basis of this fact, we proceed to establish RIEMANN’s fundamental 
theorem on mapping: 


The interior T of any simply connected region whose boundary con- 


tains more than one point, can be mapped in a one-to-one conformal manner 
on the interior of the unit circle. 


The theorem is equivalent to asserting the existence of Green’s 
function for T, and this, in turn, to asserting the existence of the solution 
v of a certain Dirichlet problem. But this, again, is equivalent to assert- 
ing the existence of a barrier for T at every boundary point. We pro- 
ceed to establish the existence of the barriers. 

We remark first, as a lemma, that if the function z, = f(z) maps the 
domain T in a one-to-one conformal manner on the domain 7,, the 
function being continuous at the boundary point a, then a barrier 
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V, (%, ;) for T, at the corresponding boundary point 4, is carried by 
the transformation defined by the function into a barrier V(x, y) for 
T at a. Our procedure will be to transform T, by a succession of such 
functions, into a domain of such a character that the existence of a 
barrier at the point corresponding to a will be evident. 


The boundary of T consists of a single connected set of points, in 
the sense that no simple closed regular curve can be drawn in T which 
encloses some but not all the boundary points. For if such a curve could 
be drawn, it would not be possible to shrink it to a point while remain- 
ing in T, and T would not be simply connected. 


We provide for the case in which there are no points exterior to T. 
Since there are at least two boundary points, these may be carried by 
a linear function into 0 and 00, respectively. In order not to complicate 
notation, let us retain the designation T for the new domain. Its 
boundary contains the points 0 and co. We then employ the function 
€ =z, Let z be any interior point of J, and ¢, either of the square 
roots of 2), but a fixed one. Then the branch of the two valued function 
€ = z'/2 which reduces to ¢, for z = % is one valued in T, for if we pass 
from any point of T by a continuous curve back to that point again, the 
value of the square root must come back to itself unless the curve 
makes a circuit about the origin. This it cannot do if it remains in T, 
since the boundary of T extends from 0 to oo, for it contains these points 
and is connected. The branch in question is continuous at all points of 
T and its boundary, its derivative vanishes nowhere in TJ, and it there- 
fore fulfills the conditions of the lemma at all boundary points. It is 
obviously the same for linear functions. 


We may thus assume that T has an exterior point; for instance, the 
point — ¢). There is therefore a circle containing no points of T, and 
if the domain exterior to this circle be mapped by a linear function on 
the interior of the unit circle, T will be mapped on a region interior to 
the unit circle. 


Now let a denote a boundary point of the simply connected domain 
T lying in the unit circle, and having more than one boundary point. 
By a translation, a may be brought to the point 0. T will then lie in 
the circle | z| < 2. Then any selected branch of the function ¢ = log z 
will map T on a domain T’ of the ¢ -plane, lying to the left of the line 
& = log 2, the point a going into the point ©. As the reciprocal of this _ 
branch of log z vanishes as z approaches 0, the function is to be regarded 
as continuous at 0 for the purposes of the lemma. If now by a linear 
function, we map the half of the ¢-plane to the left of the line & = log 2 
on the interior of the unit circle, the domain T”’ will go over into a do- 
main 7’, in the unit circle, the point 00 going over into a point of the 
circumference. The function can be so chosen that this point is the 
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point 1. For such a domain and boundary point, U =1— x” is a 
barrier. The theorem is thus established. 


Incidentally, we may draw a further conclusion as to the Dirichlet 
problem. Since a barrier for a domain, at a point a, is also a barrier for 
any domain which is a part of the first, and has a as a boundary point, 
we infer that the Dirichlet problem is possible for any domain such that 
any boundary point belongs to a connected set of boundary points con- 
taining more than one point. 


We may also state that given any two simply connected domains, 
each with more than one boundary point, there exists a function which 
maps one on the other in a one-to-one conformal manner. For both domains 
can be so mapped on the unit circle, and through it, on each other. 


Uniqueness of the Mapping Function. If the mapping function be 
thought of as determined by Green’s function, we see that two arbi- 
trary elements enter it. The first is the position of the pole, and the 
second is the additive constant which enters the conjugate of g. These 
may be determined, the first so that a preassigned point of T is mapped 
on the center of the unit circle, and the second so that.a preassigned 
direction through the pole corresponds to the direction of the axis of 
reals at the center of the circle, for changing by a constant multiplies 
the mapping function by a constant of absolute value 1, and the con- 
stant canbe chosen so as to produce any desired rotation. Thus, although 
a simply connected domain does not determine quite uniquely a func- 
tion which maps it on the unit circle, the following theorem of uhique- 
ness justifies our assertion at an earlier point, to the effect that an 
analytic function is characterized by its mapping properties: 


Theorem X. Given a simply connected domain T with more than one 
boundary point, and an interior point %, there exists one and only one 
function & = f(z) which maps T on the interior of the unit circle of the 
¢-plane in a one-to-one conformal way, and so that % and a given direction 
through 2% correspond to the center of the circle and the direction of the 
positive axis of reals. 


We have seen that there is one such function. Suppose there are 
two f,(z) and /,(z). By Theorem VIII, the negatives of the absolute 
values of their logarithms are both Green’s function for T with the 
same pole, and hence are identical. This means that the real part of 


log ( ‘ a) is 0 (with a removable singularity at 2), so that the imag- 
2 





inary part is constant. That is, 
iia) = 2)" fale), “e Teal. 


Both functions map the same direction at 2) on the direction of the pos- 
itive real axis at 0. Let the given direction be that of the vector et? 
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Then, writing dz = e*?do, we must have 
dl, = fi(z)e’dg and dl, = f2(%)e'? de 


real and positive. The same must therefore be true of the quotient of 


these differentials, and hence of the quotient ae a5 Computing this 


quotient from the preceding equation, we find it necessary that e**=+ 1. 
Thus the two mapping functions must be identical. 

Incidentially, we see that the only function mapping the interior 
of the unit circle on itself is a linear function. This function can be so 
chosen as to bring an arbitrary interior point to the center, and an 
arbitrary direction to that of the positive axis of reals. It follows that 
the function mapping the interior of a simply connected region, with 
more than one boundary point, on the interior of the unit circle is deter- 
mined to within a linear substitution. 


13. The Mapping of Polygons. 


A natural inquiry to make with respect to the characterization of a 
function by its mapping, is to ask for the simplest domains, and study 
the properties of the functions which map them on the interior of the 
unit circle. After the circle itself, polygons would undoubtedly be 
reckoned among the simplest. The problem of the mapping of polygons 
was first investigated by CHRISTOFFEL and SCHWARZ}?. 

Let T denote a finite domain of the plane of z, bounded by a poly- 
gonal line, whose vertices, in order, the line being described with T to 
the left, are a,, a,...a@,. Let the exterior angles, that is the angles 
through which the vector, with the direction and sense of motion along 
the polygon, turns at the vertices, be denoted by muy, 2uq,..- Hun: 
Instead of seeking the function mapping T on the unit circle, it will be 
more convenient to attack the equivalent problem of mapping the 
upper half-plane of € on T. Let z = f(€) denote the mapping function, 
which we know exists, by the last section, and let «, a, ...«, denote 
the points of the real axis which it maps on the vertices of T. The 
function then maps straight line segments of the boundary on straight 
line segments, and we may prove that it is analytic at all interior points 
of these segments as follows. If ¢ is on the segment («;_,, «,), z is on the 
segment (a;_,, @,), and for suitable choice of a and 6, az + b lies ona 
segment of the axis of reals, and is analytic in the upper half-plane in 
the neighborhood of points of the segment. If the definition of such a . 
function is extended to points in the lower half-plane by a reflection, 
that is, by the convention that at the point € — in it has as value the 


1 CHRISTOFFEL, Annali di Matematica, 24 Ser. Vol. I (1867), Gesammelte Werke, 
Vol.I, p.245ff.; Scuwarz, Journal fiir reine und angewandte Mathematik, Vol. LXX 
(1869), p. 105ff., Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Vol. II, p. 65ff. 
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conjugate of its value at +77, it will be analytic in the lower half- 
plane near the segment of the axis of reals in question, and, by a theorem 
of § 7, it will be analytic at the interior points of the segment as well. 
Furthermore, since for ¢ on («;_,, «,), az + Dis real, 








a®z 
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are also real. But the second expression is independent of a and b, and 
hence it is real and analytic on the whole axis of real ¢, except possibly 
at the points «,;. 

Let us now consider the situation in the neighborhood of the ver- 
tices. As z goes from the side (a;_;, @,) to the side (a;, a;,,) through 
points of T, arc (z — a,) decreases by (1 — w,), while arc (€ —«,) de- 


creases by z. If we write 
2 


z, = k(z — a,)i-# 

selecting a definite branch of the many-valued function and then choos- 
ing the constant k so that z, becomes real and negative when z ap- 
proaches the side (a;_,, 4,) from within T, then arcz, also decreases 
by z, and z,, regarded as a function of €, maps the upper half- 
plane of ¢ near «, on the upper half-plane of z, near 0. If defined in the 
lower half-plane near «; by a reflection, it is analytic in a neighborhood 
of «;, except possibly at «;. But the function is bounded in this neigh- 
borhood, and so any possible singularity at «; is removable. Hence z, is 
developable in a convergent power series 


Z = 6, (0 — a) + 8, (0 — a)? +--+, 
where b, + 0, since the mapping is conformal at «,;. Eliminating 2, 
between the last two equations, we find 
b b 1—w 
z=a,+(C— awe] = ie — o) + | de 


valid for a choice of the branches of the many-valued functions which 
maps the upper half of the ¢-plane near «; on T near a;. The second 
factor of the second term is an analytic function near ¢ = a,, which 
does not vanish at £ = «;. We may therefore write 


z= a, + (C — a,)t-## [Cg +e, (C — a) +--°], Co + 0. 


Computing F (¢) from this expression, we find 


F()=7=,, + PC —a), 





where P (¢ — «,) is a power series in € — a,, convergent in a neighbor- 
hood of «,;. In verifying this last statement, it is necessary to note that 
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4; + 1. This is true, because if wu; were 1, T could have no points in a 
neighborhood of a,;, and this point would not be a boundary point. 
Carrying out the same reasoning for the other points «;, for which 
we may assume that none is the point oo (because a linear transforma- 
tion would remedy the situation if it existed), we conclude that the 


function * 
eS hv ears 
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is analytic in the neighborhood of all vertices. It is clearly analytic in 
the upper half-plane of ¢, and on the real axis. If defined by a reflection 
at points of the lower half-plane, it is analytic in the whole plane when 
properly defined at the removable singularities «;. If we examine its 





3a 1 : 
character at co by the substitution w = Er we find 
ate 
(va dw 2 
Pine; Pam tes w+ Sy 
dw 
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For w near 0, z=f (=) maps a portion of the lower half-plane near 


w = 0 ona portion of T near an interior point of the side (a,, a,), and 
so, by a now familiar argument, is analytic in a neighborhood of that 
point, with a non-vanishing derivative. Thus the above expression is 
analytic in the whole plane, including the point oo, and so (Exercise 5, 
page 359) is constant. As it vanishes at 00, (w = 0), it is identically 0. 
We remark that since the first term on the right is w? times an analytic 
function, the sum of the remaining two terms contains the factor w?, 
so that we must have 5/4; = 2. That this is true is geometrically evi- 
dent. 
We have then in 
d®z - 
at TB 
dz 4 a C— a 
de 
a differential equation for the mapping function. It is readily integrated, 
and yields the result 


$3 at 
as =f ag at B. 


where A and B are constants depending‘on the position and size of the 
domain T, the branches of the many-valued functions in the integrand, 
and the choice of the lower limit of integration, which may be any 
point in the upper half-plane of ¢. The symbol J7 means the product 
of the factors of which a typical one follows. 





= 0 
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The problem is not completely solved until not only these constants 
A and B have been appropriately determined, but also the real con- 
stants «;. We know, however, that the mapping function exists!, and 
that it must have the given form. We leave the determination of the 
constants as a problem to be solved in particular cases. 

As an illustration, let us suppose that Tis a rectangle. Then /4 = be 
= Us = Hy = 4. Because of the symmetry of T, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the four points a, a, a3, %, can be taken symmetric with 


respect to 0. We take them as +1, + a (0<k<1). We have, then 


as a tentative mapping function, 


(19) 








=fa = at 


that is, an elliptic integral of the first kind. 


Exercise. 

1. Verify, on the understanding that by the radical is meant that branch of 
the square root which reduces to + 1] for € = 0, that this function maps the upper 
half-plane of € on the interior of the rectangle of the z-plane whose vertices are 
+ K and + K++iKkK’, where 

1 


at 
io 
ae (1 — #2)” Peereaya 
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The function ¢ = @ (z), inverse to the function (19), maps the 
rectangle on the upper half of the ¢-plane. It is so far defined only in 
the rectangle. But it is real when z is real and between the vertices 
—k and k. It can therefore be continued analytically across the axis of 
reals into the rectangle symmetric to T by a reflection. By similar re- 
flections, y (z) can be continued across the other sides of T, and then 
across the sides of the new rectangles, until it is defined in the whole 
plane of z. However, the original rectangle T, together with an ad- 

















1 When the formula for z = f (¢) was first derived, the theorem of Riemann 
could not be regarded as rigorously established, and the endeavor was made to 
establish it for polygonal regions, by showing that the constants could be deter- 
mined so that the given region would be the map of the upper half-plane. The 
method used was called the method of continuity, and has not only historical 
interest, but value in allied problems in which an existence theorem would other- 
wise be lacking. For further information on the method, the reader may consult 
E. Stupy, Vorlesungen tiber ausgewahlte Gegenstande der Geometrie, Heft 2, heraus- 
gegeben unter Mitwirkung von W. BrascuKeE, Konforme Abbildung einfach-zu- 
sammenhangender Bereiche, Leipzig, 1913. An elementary proof by means of the 
method of continuity is given by A. WetnsTEIN, Der Kontinuitatsbeweis des 
Abbildungssatzes fiir Polygone, Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. XXI (1924), 
pp. 72— 84. 
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jacent one, suitable portions of the boundary being included, con- 
stitutes the map of the whole ¢-plane, and this is therefore a fundamen- 
tal region for the function. It is an elliptic function. Its inverse is many- 
valued, corresponding to paths of integration no longer confined to the 
upper half-plane of ¢. 


Exercises. 

2. Show that 9 (z) is doubly periodic, with the periods 4 K and 2 K’1. 

3. Show that as k approaches 0, the rectangle T becomes infinitely high, while 
retaining a bounded breadth, and that as & approaches 1, the rectangle becomes 
infinitely broad, while keeping a bounded height. Show thus that a rectangle of 
any shape can be mapped on the upper half-plane by means of the function (19). 

4. Study the mapping on the upper half-plane of the interior of a triangle. 
Show that if the function € = g(z), with its definition extended by reflections, 
is to be single valued, the interior angles of the triangle must be each the quotient 
of z by an integer, and that there are but a finite number of such triangles (as far 
as shape is concerned). Determine for one such case a fundamental region, the 
periods of the function y (z), and a period parallelogram, that is, a partly closed 
region S, such that the value of z for any point in the plane differs, by a homo- 
geneous linear combination of the periods with integral coefficients, from the value 
of z for one and only one point in S. Determine the number of times g(z) be- 
comes infinite in the period parallelogram, and show that it assumes in this region 
any other given value the same number of times. 

5. Show by means of a linear transformation that if in the mapping of a poly- 
gonal domain T on the upper half-plane, one of the vertices of T corresponds to 
the point 00, the formula (18) accomplishes the mapping when modified by the 
suppression of the factor in the denominator which corresponds to this vertex. 

6. Show that the function mapping the interior of the unit circle on the poly- 
gon T is also given by the formula (18), if the points a; are on the circumference of 
the circle. 

7. Find the function mapping the square whose vertices are + 1, +i on the 
unit circle in such a way that the vertices and center keep their positions. 


Infinite Regions Bounded by Closed Polygons. For certain physical 
applications, the case is important in which T is the region outside a 
a closed polygon. In this case, just as before, 
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is analytic on the axis of real ¢, and also in the upper half-plane, except 
at one point. For since z = /(f) must become infinite at the point B 
of the ¢-plane corresponding to the infinitely distant point in T, it 
is not analytic at this point. But this is the only exception. When de- 
fined by a reflection in the axis of reals, the above function also be- 


comes infinite at the point B conjugate to #, and one finds that 
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is everywhere analytic. The necessary condition on the angles turns 
out to be 2; = — 2, and this checks with the geometry of the situation, 
since the polygon must be described in the counter-clockwise sense if 
T is to be to the left. The mapping function is given by 





c 
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Exercises. 
8. Derive from this result the formula 


= 
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for the function mapping the interior of the unit circle on the infinite domain T 
bounded by a closed polygon, the points y; being on the circumference of the 
circle. Show that the same formula gives a function mapping the infinite domain 
outside the unit circle on the infinite domain T, and that in this case the condi- 


tions 
w= —2, 2) ile =O 


must be fulfilled in order that the mapping be conformal at oo. The points y; will 
usually be different in the two cases. 

9. Determine a) a function mapping the upper half-plane of € on the infinite 
domain T of the plane of z, bounded by the straight line segment from — 1 to +1 
so that € =7 corresponds to the infinite point of the z-plane, 6) a function 
mapping the ¢-plane outside the unit circle on the same domain of the z-plane 


so that the infinite points correspond. Answers, if a, = —1, a,=1, 
2¢ 1 1 
= b = — =). 
gir ape gt> besos z(t +=) 


By means of this last exercise, we can find the distribution of a 
static charge of electricity on an infinite conducting strip. The poten- 
tial U of such a distribution must be constant on the strip, and at a 
great distance v from the origin of the z-plane, must become negatively 


infinite like e log —-, where ¢ is the charge on a piece of the strip two 


units long. On the strip in the second part of the exercise, |¢| = 1, 
while at great distances |¢| becomes infinite like 2| z |, that is, like 
27. Hence the function 

\o] 

3? 

which is harmonic in x and y, since it is the real part of an analytic 
function, satisfies the requirements on the potential. 


U = — elog 


To find the density of electrification, we first find 
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The magnitude of this derivative is the magnitude of the gradient 
of U, and this is the magnitude of the normal derivative of U at points 
of the strip, since here the tangential derivative is 0. Hence 
awe 0 es ony See 
ase eerites an_)  2ul€—C-|° 


Corresponding to points of the strip, € = e*® so that z= x= cos®?, 
and 
2 e 
6 Lee 

2a\sin@| 27 yV1— x 

Exercises. 

10. Show, in the notation of Exercise 8, that the density of a static charge on 
the surface of an infinite conducting prism, whose cross-section is the polygon 
bounding T, is 

mace oe PETALS =e, ew Pa 
v= rer | (¢ Vs)Me | 
Since yw; is negative at any outward projecting edge of the prism, and positive at 
any inward projecting edge, we see that the density becomes infinite at the former 
and Q at the latter. 


11. Determine the density of electrification on a prism whose right section is a 


; : ; ober, : : 3s os. . on 72% 
square, inscribed in the unit circle, with vertices at ® = S28 Tae an a 


Answer, 
1 
a4 - 
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12. Study the mapping of domains bounded by open polygons, that is, of infi- 
nite domains whose polygonal boundaries pass through the point oo. 


For further information concerning the relation between the loga- 
rithmic potential and the theory of functions of a complex variable, the 
reader is referred to OsGoop’s Funktionentheorie, particularly the 
chapters from XIII on. An excellent idea of the scope of the geometric 
theory of functions may be had from the third part of the Hurwirz- 
CouRANT Vorlesungen tiber allgemeine Funktionentheorie, Berlin, 1925. 
Two small volumes which may be recommended are CURTISS, Analytic 
Functions of a Complex Variable, Chicago, 1926, an introduction to the 
general theory, and BIEBERBACH, Einfiihrung in die konforme A bbildung, 
Berlin, 1927, on conformal mapping. For physical applications, see 
RIEMANN-WEBER, Die Differential- und Integralgleichungen der Mecha- 
nik und Physik, Braunschweig, 1925. 
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second, 246, third, 314 
solutions, 311 
reduced, 336 
Bounded set of points, 91 
Branch, 75, 250 
BuRKHARDT, 188, 241, 378 
BYERLY, 134, 206 


Capacity, 330 
CarsLaw, 200, 206 
Caucny, 18 
Cauchy’s integral theorem, 344 
integral, 348 
Cauchy-Kowalewski existence theorem, 
245 
Cauchy-Riemann differential equations, 
341 
Characteristics of a kernel, 294 
of the kernel of potential theory, 309 
Charge, 10, 81, 175. See also induced 
charge 
CHRISTOFFEL, 370 
Circulation, 70 
CLARKE, 378 
CLEBSCH, 378 
Closed curve, 100 
region, 93 
regular surface, 112 
sets of points, 93 
Conductivity, electric, 78 
surface, 214 
thermal, 77 
Condustor, 176 
potential, 330. See also electrostatic 
problem 
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Confocal family, 184, 361 
Conformal mapping, transformations, 
232, 235, 343, 359, 363, 365, 369, 
370 
Conjugate, 345 
Conservative field, 49 
Continuation, of analytic functions, 351 
of harmonic functions, 259 
of potentials, 196 
Continuity, equation of, 45 
Continuous, 97, 100, 113 
Continuously differentiable, 97, 100, 113 
Convergence, in the mean, 267 
of Fourier series, 355 
of improper integrals, 17, 21, 119, 146, 
305 
of series of Legendre polynomials, or 
zonal harmonics, 133, 134, 254 
of series of spherical harmonics, 256 
Coérdinates, cylindrical, 184 
ellipsoidal, 184 
elliptic, 188, 362 
general, 178 
spherical, 39, 183 
ring, 184 
CouLoms, 65, 175 
Coulomb’s law, 10, 175 
Couple, 23 
CourRANnT, 35, 86, 94, 206, 285, 359, 376, 
377 
Curtiss, 376 
Curl, 71, 123, 181 
Current flow, 78 
Curve, continuous, 98 
closed, 100 
material, 8 
open, 100 
regular, 99 
simple, 100 
Cyclic fields, 75 


Density, linear, 4, 8 
of magnetization, 67 
source, 46 
surface, 6, 10 
volume, 7, 15 
Dependent, linearly, 292 
Derivative, directional, 50 
of a complex function, 340, 343, 349 
of a harmonic function, 212, 213, 227, 
244, 249 
ot a potential, 51, 121, 150, 152, 160, 
162, 164, 168, 172 
of a set of points, 92 
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Developments, in Legendre polyno- 
mials, or zonal harmonics, 133, 
134, 254 
in Fourier series, 355 
in spherical harmonics, 141, 251, 256 
valid at great distances, 143 
Diaphragm, 74 
Dielectric, 175, 206 
constant, 208 
DIRICHLET, 278, 284, 377 
Dirichlet integral, 279, 310, 311, 363 
principle, 236, 279 
problem, 236, 277, 279, 286, 311, 314, 
326, 329, 336, 367, 369 
problem, sequence defining the solu- 
tion, 322, 325, 328 
problem, for the sphere, 242 
Directional derivative, 50 
Distribution, continuous, 3 
double, 66, 166, 281, 286, 311, 314 
of sinks or sources, 45, 46, 314 
surface, 10, 12, 160, 287, 311 
volume, 15, 17, 150, 219, 316 
Divergence, 34, 36, 123, 181 
theorem, 37, 64, 84, 85, 88, 344 
for regular regions, 113 
Domain, 93 
Double distribution, see distribution. 
Doublet, 66 
logarithmic, 66 
Doubly connected, 75 


EarnsHaw, 83 
EDDINGTON, 81 
Edge, 112, 115 
Electric image, 228 R 
Electrostatic problem, 176, 188, 312, 
313, 375 
Electrostatics, 175 
non-homogeneous media, 206 
Elementary functions, 346, 347 
Ellipsoid, potential, 188, 192 
Ellipsoidal conductor, 188 
homoeoid, 22, 193 
Empty set of points, 92 
Energy, 48, 56, 79, 278 
radiated by sun, 81 
Eétvés gravity variometer, 20 
Equigontinuous, or equally continuous, 
264 
Equipotential lines, 364 
surfaces, 54, 273 
Equivalent, linearly, 292 
Equivalents, between units, 3 
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EuLeER, 127, 198, 202, 347 
Evans, 244, 271, 338, 354, 377 
Exceptional boundary point, 328, 330, 
334, 336 
Existence theorem, 215, 244, 277 
Cauchy-Kowalewski, 245 
first fundamental, 245 
second fundamental, 245 
Expansion, or divergence, 34 
Expansions, see developments. 
Extension principle, first, 88, 120 
second, 113, 217 
Exterior point of a set, 92 


Face of a regular surface, 112, 115 
Family of surfaces, condition that they 
be equipotentials, 195 
quadric, 184 
FARADAY, 29 
FEej&r, 357, 359 
Field, axial, 37 
central, 37 
stationary, 33 
Field lines, 29 
tube, 36 
Fine, 18 
Finite sets of points, 91 
FISCHER, 268 
FLAMANT, 378 
Flow, lines of, 29, 33 
Flux of force, 40 
Foprr.i, 378 
Force, at points of attracting body, 17 
due to a magnet, 65 
due to special bodies, 4 
fields of, 28 
function, 51 
flux of, 40 
lines of, 28, 41, 210 
of gravity, 1 
resultant, 23 
specific, 20 
See also attraction. 
FourIER, 378 
Fourier series, 199, 353, 355 
integral, 200 
FRANK, 377 
FRECHET, 337 
FREDHOLM, 285, 287, 290, 337 
Free charge, 209 
space, points of, 121 
FREEMAN, 378 
Frontier of a set of points, 92 
Fundamental region, 362 
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y, the constant of gravitation, 2, 3 
Gauss, 38, 52, 58, 83, 134, 277 
Gauss’ integral, or Gauss’ theorem, 
38, 42, 43, 63 
theorem of the arithmetic mean, 
83, 223 
converse of, 224 
GiBBs, 123 
Goursat, 245, 377 
Gradient, 52, 53, 54, 77, 123, 181, 273, 
276, 365, 376 
Gravity, 1, 3, 20, 21. See also attrac- 
tion and force. 
GREEN, 38, 52, 212, 238, 240, 277, 377 
Green’s first identity, 212 
function, 236, 363, 365 
of the second kind, 246, 247 
symmetry, 238 
second identity, 215 
theorems, 38, 212, see also divergence 
theorem 
third identity, 219, 223 
Grounded conductor, 229, 313 
GRUBE, 278, 377 


Hapamarp, 291 
Hadamard’s determinant theorem, 291 
Hamitton, 123 
Harmonic, at a point, 211 
functions, 140, 211, 218 
derivatives of, 213, 227, 249 
in a closed region, 211 
in a domain, 211 
See also potential. 
Harnack, 248, 262, 323, 377 
Harnack’s first theorem on convergence, 
248 
inequality, 262 


second theorem on _ convergence, 
262 

Heat, conduction, differential equation, 
78 


flow of, 76, 214, 314 
in a circular cylinder, 201 
in an infinite strip, 198 
Heprick, 245 
HEINE, 95, 125, 134, 377 
Heine-Borel theorem, 95 
HELMERT, 20, 378 
HELMHOLTZ, 378 
Heyvt, 2 
HEeywoop, 337 
Hits, 206 
HILBERT, 206, 280, 284, 285, 287, 377 
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HO.ipER, 152 

H6lder condition, 152, 159, 161, 165, 300 
Homoeoid, ellipsoidal, 22, 193 
Hurwi17zZ, 359, 376, 377 


Incompressible, 36, 45, 48 
Independent, linearly, 292 
Induced charge, 176, 229, 231, 234 
Inductive capacity, 208 
Infinite region, 216 

series of images, 230 

‘set of points, 91 
Interior point of a set, 92 
Integral equation, 286, 287 

homogeneous, 294 

with discontinuous kernel, 307 
Integrals, improper, 17, 55, 119, 146, 

300, 304 

evaluation of definite, 347 
Integrability, 76 
Intensity of a field, 31, 41, 55 
Inverse points, 231 
Inversion, 231, 248, 326, 344, 360 
Irrotational flow, 69, 70 
Isolated singularities, see singularities. 
Isothermal surface, 77 
Isotropic, 77 
Iterated kernel, 288, 301 


Jeans, 211, 378 
Jordan theorem, 110, 365 


Ket1oce, 276, 323, 337, 338 
KeELvin, Lord, see THOMSON. 
Kelvin transformation, 231, 232, 326 
KEPLER, 2 
Kernel, discontinuous, 307 

of potential theory, 299 

of an integral equation, 287 
Kinetic energy, 49 
KIRCHHOFF, 378 
KNESER, 337 
Knopp, 135 
KoesBe, 226, 227, 228 
Korn, 377 
KoOWALEWSKI, 337 


Laresco, 337 

Lams, 378 

Lamellar field, 49 

Lamina, 10, 12 

Lamé functions, 205 
LaPpiace, 123 

Laplacian, 181, 188, 220, 323 
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Laplace’s differential equation, 1, 123, 
124, 175, 198, 211, 220 
integral formula, 133 
LAGRANGE, 38, 52, 123 
Laurent series, 359 
Least upper bound, 93 
LEBESGUE, 238, 285, 319, 325, 326, 327, 
330, 334, 359 
Lebesgue’s theorem on extension of 
continuous functions, 319 
LEGENDRE, 125 
Legendre polynomials, 125, 252 
developments in, 133, 134, 254, 259 
differential equation, 127, 141 
LIAPOUNOFF, 238 
LICHTENSTEIN, 197, 220, 337, 342, 378 
Limit point of a set, 91 
Linearly dependent, equivalent, inde- 
pendent, 292 
functions, 360 
sets of points, 91 
Lines of force, 28, 41, 210 
LivEns, 378 
Logarithm, 346 . 
Logarithmic distributions, 63, 173, 175 
doublet, 66 
particle, 63 
potential, 62, see also potential 
Love, 378 


Magnetic particle, 65 
shell, 66, see also distribution, 
double 
Magnet, 65 
Magnitude, 339 
Many-valued functions, 75, 197, 214, 
250, 260, 352 
Map, mapping, see conformal. 
Mass of earth and sun, 3 
Maser, 377 
MatuHIEv, 377 
MaxwELt, 55, 211, 276, 378 
Method of the arithmetic mean, 281 
Méthode de balayage, or method of 
sweeping out, 283, 318, 322 
MEYER, 241, 377, 378 
Mites, 338 
MisEs, 377 
Mobius strip, 67 
Modulus, 75 
Moment of a double distribution, 67 
of a magnetic particle, 66 
of the attraction of a body, 23 
Morera’s theorem, 350 
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Multiply connected region, 74 
Mutual potential, 81 


Neumann, C., 246, 247, 281, 290 

NEuMANN, F., 377 

Neumann problem, 246, 286, 311, 314 
for the sphere, 247 

Newton, I, 22 

Newton’s law, 1, 3, 25, 27 

Neighborhood, 93 

Nested domains, regions, 317 

Normal region, 85 

Normalized function, 292 


OerTLING, 20 
Open continuum, 93 
regular curve, 100 
surface, 112 
set of points, 93 
Order of integration in discontinuous 
kernels, 304 
Orthogonal sets of functions, 129, 130, 
252, 292 
coérdinate systems, 180 
Oscoop, 18, 35, 86, 90, 92, 94, 99, 110, 
111, 165, 182, 196, 249, 276, 339, 
342, 352, 376, 377 


Particle, 3, 23, 25, 26 
differentiation, 46 
equivalent, 5, 17 
logarithmic, 63 
magnetic, 65 

Path of a particle, 33 

PEIRCE, 63, 196, 377 

PERKINS, 244 

PERRON, 338 

Picarb, 281, 377 

Piecewise continuous, 97, 101, 113 
differentiable, 97, 101, 113 

Plane set of points, 91 

Poincark, 175, 283, 284, 326, 329, 377, 

378 

Point of infinity, 232, 344 

Points, sets of, 91 

Porsson, 156 

Poisson’s equation, 58, 156, 174, 208 
integral, 240, 251, 355 

Potential, 48, 52, 53 
at points of masses, 146 
derivatives of, 52, 121, 152, 160, 

162, 168 

energy, 49 
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Potential, logarithmic, 63, 145, 172, 
248, 276, 338 
of a homogeneous circumference, 58 
of special distributions, 55 
velocity, 70 
Power series, 137, 349 


Quotient furm for resolvent, 290, 308 


Rapo, 338 
Reciprocity, 82 
Reentrant vertex, 101 
Region, 93 
regular, 100, 113 
Regular at infinity, 217, 248 
boundary point, 328 
See also arc, curve, surface, sur- 
face element. 
Remak, 338 
Removable singularity, see singularity. 
Resolvent, 289 
Riemann, 1, 340 
RIEMANN-WEBER, 134, 200, 203, 206, 
211, 290, 376, 377 
RrEsz, 338 
RopricuEs, 131 
RyYBar, 20 


St. Venant, 378 
Scalar product, 60, 123, 212 
Scumipt, 175 
ScHwarz, 107, 270, 281, 323 
Schwarz’ inequality, 107 
Self-potential, 80 
Sequence method for Dirichlet problem, 
322 
Sequences of harmonic functions, 248 
Series, see developments, and power 
series, 
Sets of points, 91 
Shell, magnetic, 66 
Simple curve, 100 
Simply connected, 49, 74 
Singularities of harmonic functions, 268 
at points, 270 
general removable, 335 
on curves, 271 
Sink, 44 
Solenoidal field, 40 
Solid angle, 12, 68 
Source, 44 
Source density, 45 
Specific heat, 77 
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Spherical conductor, 176 
coérdinates, 183 
harmonics, 139, 204, 256 
Spread, surface, 10 
Standard representation, 98, 105, 108, 
157 
STERNBERG, 377 
STOKES, 73 
Stokes’ theorem, 72, 89, 121 
STONE, 129 
Strength of a magnetic pole, 65 
of a source, or sink, 44 
Stupy, 373 
Subharmonic function, 315 
Sum of regular regions, 100, 113 
Superharmonic boundary value exten- 
sion, 324 
function, 315 
Surface distribution, 10, 12, 160, 311 
element, regular, 105 
normal, 90 
material, 10 
regular, 112 
Surfaces, lemmas on, 157 
Sweeping out, see méthode de balayage. 
SzAsz, 206 


Tart, 26, 81, 377 

TARLETON, 377 

Tesseral harmonics, 205 

TuHomson, 26, 81, 232, 278, 284, 377 

Transformations, 235, see also con- 
formal 

Triangulation of regular regions, 101 

True charge, 209 
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Tube of force, 36 


Uniformity, uniformly, 94 

Uniform continuity, 96 

Uniqueness of distributions, 220 
of mapping function, 369 
theorems, 211, 215, 336, 337 


Vasitesco, 331, 336, 337 
Vector field, 28 
product, 123 
Velocity field, 31 
potential, 70 
Vertex of a regular surface, 112 
Volume distribution. 15, 17, 150, 219, 
316 


Watsu, 223, 253 
WANGERIN, 206, 377 
Watson, 134, 202, 206 
WHITTAKER, 134, 206 
WIEN, 378 
WEINSTEIN, A., 373 
WEINSTEIN, B., 378 
WIENER, 330, 338 
WEIERSTRASS, 280, 321, 351 
Weierstrass’ theorem on polynomiaf 
approximation, 321 
Wire, 9 
Work, 49 


ZareEMBA, 285, 329, 334 
ZENNECK, 2 
Zonal harmonics, 252, 254 
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A CATALOG OF SELECTED 


DOVER BOOKS 
IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


QUALITATIVE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, V.V. Nemytskii 
and V.V. Stepanov. Classic graduate-level text by two prominent Soviet mathe- 
maticians covers classical differential equations as well as topological dynamics 
and ergodic theory. Bibliographies. 523pp. 5% x 8%. 65954-2 Pa. $10.95 


MATRICES AND LINEAR ALGEBRA, Hans Schneider and George Phillip 
Barker. Basic textbook covers theory of matrices and its applications to systems of 
linear equations and related topics such as determinants, eigenvalues and differ- 
ential equations. Numerous exercises. 432pp. 5% x 8%. 66014-1 Pa. $10.95 


QUANTUM THEORY, David Bohm. This advanced undergraduate-level text 
presents the quantum theory in terms of qualitative and imaginative concepts, 
followed by specific applications worked out in mathematical detail. Preface. 
Index. 655pp. 5% x 8%. 65969-0 Pa. $13.95 


ATOMIC PHYSICS (8th edition), Max Born. Nobel laureate’s lucid treatment of 
kinetic theory of gases, elementary particles, nuclear atom, wave-corpuscles, atomic 
structure and spectral lines, much more. Over 40 appendices, bibliography. 495pp. 
5% x 84. 65984-4 Pa. $12.95 


ELECTRONIC STRUCTURE AND THE PROPERTIES OF SOLIDS: The 
Physics of the Chemical Bond, Walter A. Harrison. Innovative text offers basic 
understanding of the electronic structure of covalent and ionic solids, simple 
metals, transition metals and their compounds. Problems. 1980 edition. 582pp. 
6% x 9M. 66021-4 Pa. $15.95 


BOUNDARY VALUE PROBLEMS OF HEAT CONDUCTION, M. Necati 
Ozisik. Systematic, comprehensive treatment of modern mathematical methods of 
solving problems in heat conduction and diffusion. Numerous examples and 
problems. Selected references. Appendices. 505pp. 5% x 84. 65990-9 Pa. $12.95 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY (3rd edition), J.R. Partington. Classic 
exposition explores origins of chemistry, alchemy, early medical chemistry, nature 
of atmosphere, theory of valency, laws and structure of atomic theory, much more. 
428pp. 5% x 8%. (Available in U.S. only) 65977-1 Pa. $10.95 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, A. Pannekoek. Well-balanced, carefully rea- 
soned study covers such topics as Ptolemaic theory, work of Copernicus, Kepler, 
Newton, Eddington’s work on stars, much more. Illustrated. References. 521pp. 
5% x 8%. 65994-1 Pa. $12.95 


PRINCIPLES OF METEOROLOGICAL ANALYSIS, Walter J. Saucier. Highly 
respected, abundantly illustrated classic reviews atmospheric variables, hydro- 
Statics, static stability, various analyses (scalar, cross-section, isobaric, isentropic, 
more). For intermediate meteorology students. 454pp. 6% x 94%. 65979-8 Pa. $14.95 
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RELATIVITY, THERMODYNAMICS AND COSMOLOGY, Richard C. Tol- 
man. Landmark study extends thermodynamics to special, general relativity; also 
applications of relativistic mechanics, thermodynamics to cosmological models. 
501 pp. 5% x 8%. 65383-8 Pa. $12.95 


APPLIED ANALYSIS, Cornelius Lanczos. Classic work on analysis and design of 
finite processes for approximating solution of analytical problems. Algebraic 
equations, matrices, harmonic analysis, quadrature methods, much more. 559pp. 
5% x 8. 65656-X Pa. $13.95 


SPECIAL RELATIVITY FOR PHYSICISTS, G. Stephenson and C.W. Kilmister. 
Concise elegant account for nonspecialists. Lorentz transformation, optical and 
dynamical applications, more. Bibliography. 108pp. 5% x 8%  65519-9 Pa. $4.95 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYSIS, Maxwell Rosenlicht. Unusually clear, acces- 
sible coverage of set theory, real number system, metric spaces, continuous 
functions, Riemann integration, multiple integrals, more. Wide range of problems. 
Undergraduate level. Bibliography. 254pp. 5% x 8%. 65038-3 Pa. $7.95 


INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM MECHANICS With Applications to Chem- 
istry, Linus Pauling & E. Bright Wilson, Jr. Classic undergraduate text by Nobel 
Prize winner applies quantum mechanics to chemical and physical problems. 
Numerous tables and figures enhance the text. Chapter bibliographies. Appen- 
dices. Index. 468pp. 5% x 8%. 64871-0 Pa. $11.95 


ASYMPTOTIC EXPANSIONS OF INTEGRALS, Norman Bleistein & Richard A. 
Handelsman. Best introduction to important field with applications in a‘variety of 
scientific disciplines. New preface. Problems. Diagrams. Tables. Bibliography. 
Index. 448pp. 5% x 8%. 65082-0 Pa. $12.95 


MATHEMATICS APPLIED TO CONTINUUM MECHANICS, Lee A. Segel. 
Analyzes models of fluid flow and solid deformation. For upper-level math, science 
and engineering students. 608pp. 5% x 8%. 65369-2 Pa. $13.95 


ELEMENTS OF REAL ANALYSIS, David A. Sprecher. Classic text covers 
fundamental concepts, real number system, point sets, functions of a real variable, 
Fourier series, much more. Over 500 exercises. 352pp. 5% x 8%. 65385-4 Pa. $10.95 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, Werner Heisenberg. 
Nobel Laureate discusses quantum theory, uncertainty, wave mechanics, work of 
Dirac, Schroedinger, Compton, Wilson, Einstein, etc. 184pp. 5% x 8%. 

60113-7 Pa. $5.95 


INTRODUCTORY REAL ANALYSIS, A.N. Kolmogorov, S.V. Fomin. Trans- 
lated by Richard A. Silverman. Self-contained, evenly paced introduction to real 
and functional analysis. Some 350 problems. 403pp. 5% x 8%. 61226-0 Pa. $9.95 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN QUANTUM CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 
Charles S. Johnson, Jr. and Lee G. Pedersen. Unusually varied problems, detailed 
solutions in coverage of quantum mechanics, wave mechanics, angular momen- 
tum, molecular spectroscopy, scattering theory, more. 280 problems plus 139 
supplementary exercises. 430pp. 6% x 9%. 65236-X Pa. $12.95 


CATALOG OF DOVER BOOKS 


ASYMPTOTIC METHODS IN ANALYSIS, N.G. de Bruijn. An inexpensive, 
comprehensive guide to asymptotic methods—the pioneering work that teaches by 
explaining worked examples in detail. Index. 224pp. 5% 8%.  64221-6 Pa. $6.95 


OPTICAL RESONANCE AND TWO-LEVEL ATOMS, L. Allen and J.H. Eberly. 
Clear, comprehensive introduction to basic principles behind all quantum optical 
resonance phenomena. 53 illustrations. Preface. Index. 256pp. 5% x 8%. 

65533-4 Pa. $7.95 


COMPLEX VARIABLES, Francis J. Flanigan. Unusual approach, delaying 
complex algebra till harmonic functions have been analyzed from real variable 
viewpoint. Includes problems with answers. 364pp. 5% x 8%. 61388-7 Pa. $8.95 


ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, Gerhard Herzberg. One of 
best introductions; especially for specialist in other fields. Treatment is physical 
rather than mathematical. 80 illustrations. 257pp. 5% x 8%. 60115-3 Pa. $6.95 


APPLIED COMPLEX VARIABLES, John W. Dettman. Step-by-step coverage of 
fundamentals of analytic function theory—plus lucid exposition of five important 
applications: Potential Theory; Ordinary Differential Equations; Fourier Trans- 
forms; Laplace Transforms; Asymptotic Expansions. 66 figures. Exercises at 
chapter ends. 512pp. 5% x 8%. 64670-X Pa. $11.95 


ULTRASONIC ABSORPTION: An Introduction to the Theory of Sound Absorp- 
tion and Dispersion in Gases, Liquids and Solids, A.B. Bhatia. Standard reference 
in the field provides a clear, systematically organized introductory review of 
fundamental concepts for advanced graduate students, research workers. Numerous 
diagrams. Bibliography. 440pp. 5% x 8%. 64917-2 Pa. $11.95 


UNBOUNDED LINEAR OPERATORS: Theory and Applications, Seymour 
Goldberg. Classic presents systematic treatment of the theory of unbounded linear 
operators in normed linear spaces with applications to differential equations. 
Bibliography. 199pp. 5% x 8%. 64830-3 Pa. $7.95 


LIGHT SCATTERING BY SMALL PARTICLES, H.C. van de Hulst. Compre- 
hensive treatment including full range of useful approximation methods for 
researchers in chemistry, meteorology and astronomy. 44 illustrations. 470pp. 
5% X 84. 64228-3 Pa. $11.95 


CONFORMAL MAPPING ON RIEMANN SURFACES, Harvey Cohn. Lucid, 
insightful book presents ideal coverage of subject. 334 exercises make book perfect 
for self-study. 55 figures. 352pp. 5% x 84. 64025-6 Pa. $9.95 


OPTICKS, Sir Isaac Newton. Newton’s own experiments with spectroscopy, 
colors, lenses, reflection, refraction, etc., in language the layman can follow. 
Foreword by Albert Einstein, 532pp. 5% x 8%. 60205-2 Pa. $9.95 


GENERALIZED INTEGRAL TRANSFORMATIONS, A.H. Zemanian. Gradu- 
ate-level study of recent generalizations of*the Laplace, Mellin, Hankel, K. 
Weierstrass, convolution and other simple transformations. Bibliography. 320pp. 
5% x 8%. 65375-7 Pa. $8.95 
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THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD, Albert Shadowitz. Comprehensive under- 
graduate text covers basics of electric and magnetic fields, builds up to electromag- 
netic theory. Also related topics, including relativity. Over 900 problems. 768pp. 
5% X 84. 65660-8 Pa. $18.95 


FOURIER SERIES, Georgi P. Tolstov. Translated by Richard A. Silverman. A 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject, moving clearly from subject to 
subject and theorem to theorem. 107 problems, answers. 336pp. 5% X 8%. 

63317-9 Pa. $8.95 


THEORY OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVE PROPAGATION, Charles Her- 
ach Papas. Graduate-level study discusses the Maxwell field equations, radiation 
from wire antennas, the Doppler effect and more. xiii + 244pp. 5% x 8%. 

65678-0 Pa. $6.95 


DISTRIBUTION THEORY AND TRANSFORM ANALYSIS: An Introduction 
to Generalized Functions, with Applications, A.H. Zemanian. Provides basics of 
distribution theory, describes generalized Fourier and Laplace transformations. 
Numerous problems. 384pp. 5% x 8%. 65479-6 Pa. $9.95 


THE PHYSICS OF WAVES, William C. Elmore and Mark A. Heald. Unique 
overview of classical wave theory. Acoustics, optics, electromagnetic radiation, 
more. Ideal as classroom text or for self-study. Problems. 477pp. 5% x 8%. 

64926-1 Pa. $12.95 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS WITH APPLICATIONS, George M. Ewing. 
Applications-oriented introduction to variational theory develops insight and 
promotes understanding of specialized books, research papers. Suitable for 
advanced undergraduate/graduate students as primary, supplementary text. 352pp. 
5% x 8%. 64856-7 Pa. $8.95 


A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, James Clerk Maxwell. 
Important foundation work of modern physics. Brings to final form Maxwell’s 
theory of electromagnetism and rigorously derives his general equations of field 
theory. 1,084pp. 5% x 8%. 60636-8, 60637-6 Pa., Two-vol. set $21.90 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, Charles Fox. 

Graduate-level text covers variations of an integral, isoperimetrical problems, least 

action, special relativity, approximations, more. References. 279pp. 5% x 8%. 
65499-0 Pa. $7.95 


HYDRODYNAMIC AND HYDROMAGNETICSTABILITY, S. Chandrasekhar. 
Lucid examination of the Rayleigh-Benard problem; clear coverage of the theory of 
instabilities causing convection. 704pp. 5% x 8%. 64071-X Pa. $14.95 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, Robert Weinstock. Basic introduction covering 
isoperimetric problems, theory of elasticity, quantum mechanics, electrostatics, etc. 
Exercises throughout. 326pp. 5% x 8. 63069-2 Pa. $8.95 


DYNAMICS OF FLUIDS IN POROUS MEDIA, Jacob Bear. For advanced 
students of ground water hydrology, soil mechanics and physics, drainage and 


irrigation engineering and more. 335 illustrations. Exercises, with answers. 784pp. 
6% x 94. 65675-6 Pa. $19.95 
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NUMERICAL METHODS FOR SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, Richard 
Hamming. Classic text stresses frequency approach in coverage of algorithms, 
polynomial approximation, Fourier approximation, exponential approxima- 
tion, other topics. Revised and enlarged 2nd edition. 721 pp. 5% x 8%. 

65241-6 Pa. $14.95 


THEORETICAL SOLID STATE PHYSICS, Vol. I: Perfect Lattices in Equilib- 
rium; Vol. II: Non-Equilibrium and Disorder, William Jones and Norman H. 
March. Monumental reference work covers fundamental theory of equilibrium 
properties of perfect crystalline solids, non-equilibrium properties, defects and 
disordered systems. Appendices. Problems. Preface. Diagrams. Index. Bibliog- 
raphy. Total of 1,301pp. 5% x 8%. Two volumes. Vol. I 65015-4 Pa. $14.95 

Vol. II 65016-2 Pa. $14.95 


OPTIMIZATION THEORY WITH APPLICATIONS, Donald A. Pierre. Broad- 
spectrum approach to important topic. Classical theory of minima and maxima, 
calculus of variations, simplex technique and linear programming, more. Many 
problems, examples. 640pp. 5% x 8%. 65205-X Pa. $14.95 


THE CONTINUUM: A Critical Examination of the Foundation of Analysis, 
Hermann Weyl. Classic of 20th-century foundational research deals with the 
conceptual problem posed by the continuum. 156pp. 5% x 8%. 67982-9 Pa. $5.95 


ESSAYS ON THE THEORY OF NUMBERS, Richard Dedekind. Two classic 
essays by great German mathematician: on the theory of irrational numbers; and on 
transfinite numbers and properties of natural numbers. 115pp. 5% x 8%. 

21010-3 Pa. $4.95 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, Harry Hochstadt. Com- 
prehensive treatment of orthogonal polynomials, hypergeometric functions, Hill’s 
equation, much more. Bibliography. Index. 322pp. 5% x 8%. 65214-9 Pa. $9.95 


NUMBER THEORY AND ITS HISTORY, Oystein Ore. Unusually clear, 
accessible introduction covers counting, properties of numbers, prime numbers, 
much more. Bibliography. 380pp. 5% x 8%. 65620-9 Pa. $9.95 


THE VARIATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Cornelius Lanczos. 
Graduate level coverage of calculus of variations, equations of motion, relativistic 
mechanics, more. First inexpensive paperbound edition of classic treatise. Index. 
Bibliography. 418pp. 5% x 84. ; 65067-7 Pa. $11.95 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES AND FORMULAS, Robert D. Carmichael and 
Edwin R. Smith. Logarithms, sines, tangents, trig functions, powers, roots, 
reciprocals, exponential and hyperbolic functions, formulas and theorems. 269pp. 
5% X 8%. 60111-0 Pa. $6.95 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS, Georg Joos, with Ira M. Freeman. Classic overview 
covers essential math, mechanics, electromagnetic theory, thermodynamics, quan- 
tum mechanics, nuclear physics, other topics. First paperback edition. xxiii + 
885pp. 5% x 8%. 65227-0 Pa. $19.95 
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HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAS, 
GRAPHS, AND MATHEMATICAL TABLES, edited by Milton Abramowitz and 
Irene A. Stegun. Vast compendium: 29 sets of tables, some to as high as 20 places. 
1,046pp. 8 x 10%. 61272-4 Pa. $24.95 


MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN PHYSICS AND ENGINEERING, John W. 
Dettman. Algebraically based approach to vectors, mapping, diffraction, other 
topics in applied math. Also generalized functions, analytic function theory, more. 
Exercises. 448pp. 5% x 84. 65649-7 Pa. $9.95 


A SURVEY OF NUMERICAL MATHEMATICS, David M. Young and Robert 
Todd Gregory. Broad self-contained coverage of computer-oriented numerical 
algorithms for solving various types of mathematical problems in linear algebra, 
ordinary and partial, differential equations, much more. Exercises. Total of 
1,248pp. 5% x 8%. Two volumes. Vol. I 65691-8 Pa. $14.95 

Vol. II 65692-6 Pa. $14.95 


TENSOR ANALYSIS FOR PHYSICISTS, J.A. Schouten. Concise exposition of 
the mathematical basis of tensor analysis, integrated with well-chosen physical 
examples of the theory. Exercises. Index. Bibliography. 289pp. 5% x 8%. 

65582-2 Pa. $8.95 


INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL ANALYSIS (2nd Edition), F.B. Hilde- 
brand. Classic, fundamental treatment covers computation, approximation, inter- 
polation, numerical differentiation and integration, other topics. 150 new prob- 
lems. 669pp. 5% x 8%. 65363-3 Pa. $15.95 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, 
Albert Einstein. Five papers (1905-8) investigating dynamics of Brownian motion 
and evolving elementary thecry. Notes by R. Fiirth. 122pp. 5% x 8%. 

60304-0 Pa. $4.95 


CATASTROPHE THEORY FOR SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, Robert 
Gilmore. Advanced-level treatment describes mathematics of theory grounded in 
the work of Poincaré, R. Thom, other mathematicians. Also important applications 
to problems in mathematics, physics, chemistry and engineering. 1981 edition. 
References. 28 tables. 397 black-and-white illustrations. xvii + 666pp. 6% x 9%. 
67539-4 Pa. $16.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS, Terrell L. 
Hill. Excellent basic text offers wide-ranging coverage of quantum statistical 


mechanics, systems of interacting molecules, quantum statistics, more. 523pp. 
5% X BY. 65242-4 Pa. $12.95 


ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, William Ted Martin and Eric 
Reissner. Exceptionally clear, comprehensive introduction at undergraduate level. 
Nature and origin of differential equations, differential equations of first, second 
and higher orders. Picard’s Theorem, much more. Problems with solutions. 331pp. 
5% x 84. 65024-3 Pa. $8.95 


STATISTICAL PHYSICS, Gregory H. Wannier. Classic text combines thermo- 
dynamics, statistical mechanics and kinetic theory in one unified presentation of 
thermal physics. Problems with solutions. Bibliography. 532pp. 5% x 8%. 

65401-X Pa. $12.95 
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ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Morris Tenenbaum and Harry 
Pollard. Exhaustive survey of ordinary differential equations for undergraduates in 
mathematics, engineering, science. Thorough analysis of theorems. Diagrams. 
Bibliography. Index. 818pp. 5% x 8%. 64940-7 Pa. $16.95 


STATISTICAL MECHANICS: Principles and Applications, Terrell L. Hill. 

Standard text covers fundamentals of statistical mechanics, applications to 

fluctuation theory, imperfect gases, distribution functions, more. 448pp. 5% x 8. 
65390-0 Pa. $11.95 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS AND STABILITY THEORY: An 
Introduction, David A. Sanchez. Brief, modern treatment. Linear equation, 
stability theory for autonomous and nonautonomous systems, etc. 164pp. 5% x 8%. 

63828-6 Pa. $5.95 


THIRTY YEARS THAT SHOOK PHYSICS: The Story of Quantum Theory, 
George Gamow. Lucid, accessible introduction to influential theory of energy and 
matter. Careful explanations of Dirac’s anti-particles, Bohr’s model of the atom, 
much more. 12 plates. Numerous drawings. 240pp. 5% x 8%. 24895-X Pa. $6.95 


THEORY OF MATRICES, Sam Perlis. Outstanding text covering rank, non- 
singularity and inverses in connection with the development of canonical matrices 
under the relation of equivalence, and without the intervention of determinants. 
Includes exercises. 237pp. 5% x 8%. 66810-X Pa. $7.95 


GREAT EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS: Firsthand Accounts from Galileo to 
Einstein, edited by Morris H. Shamos. 25 crucial discoveries: Newton’s laws of 
motion, Chadwick’s study of the neutron, Hertz on electromagnetic waves, more. 
Original accounts clearly annotated. 370pp. 5% x 8%. 25346-5 Pa. $10.95 


INTRODUCTION TO PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS WITH AP- 
PLICATIONS, E.C. Zachmanoglou and Dale W. Thoe. Essentials of partial 
differential equations applied to common problems in engineering and the 
physical sciences. Problems and answers. 416pp. 5% x 84. 65251-3 Pa. $10.95 


BURNHAM’S CELESTIAL HANDBOOK, Robert Burnham, Jr. Thorough guide 
to the stars beyond our solar system. Exhaustive treatment. Alphabetical by 
constellation: Andromeda to Cetus in Vol. 1; Chamaeleon to Orion in Vol. 2; and 
Pavo to Vulpecula in Vol. 3. Hundreds of illustrations. Index in Vol. 3. 2,000pp. 
6% x 9M. 23567-X, 23568-8, 23673-0 Pa., Three-vol. set $41.85 


CHEMICAL MAGIC, Leonard A. Ford. Second Edition, Revised by E. Winston 
Grundmeier. Over 100 unusual stunts demonstrating cold fire, dust explosions, 
much more. Text explains scientific principles and stresses safety precautions. 
128pp. 5% x 84. 67628-5 Pa. $5.95 


AMATEUR ASTRONOMER'S HANDBOOK, J.B. Sidgwick. Timeless, compre- 
hensive coverage of telescopes, mirrors, lenses, mountings, telescope drives, 
micrometers, spectroscopes, more. 189 illustrations. 576pp. 5% X 84. (Available in 
U.S. only) 24034-7 Pa. $9.95 
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SPECIAL FUNCTIONS, N.N. Lebedev. Translated by Richard Silverman. Fa- 

mous Russian work treating more important special functions, with applications 

to specific problems of physics and engineering. 38 figures. 308pp. 5% x 8. 
60624-4 Pa. $8.95 


OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS, J.B. Sidgwick. Mine of 
useful data for observation of sun, moon, planets, asteroids, aurorae, meteors, 
comets, variables, binaries, etc. 39 illustrations. 384pp. 5% x 8%. (Available in U.S. 
only) 24033-9 Pa. $8.95 


INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, F.G. Tricomi. Authoritative, well-written treatment 
of extremely useful mathematical tool with wide applications. Volterra Equations, 
Fredholm Equations, much more. Advanced undergraduate to graduate level. 
Exercises. Bibliography. 238pp, 5% x 8%. 64828-1 Pa. $7.95 


POPULAR LECTURES ON MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Hao Wang. Noted 
logician’s lucid treatment of historical developments, set theory, model theory, 
recursion theory and constructivism, proof theory, more. 3 appendixes. Bibli- 
ography. 1981 edition. ix + 283pp. 5% x 8%. 67632-3 Pa. $8.95 


MODERN NONLINEAR EQUATIONS, Thomas L. Saaty. Emphasizes practical 
solution of problems; covers seven types of equations, ‘‘. . . awelcome contribution 
to the existing literature. . . .”—Math Reviews. 490pp. 5% x 8%, 64232-1 Pa. $11.95 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ASTRODYNAMIGCS, Roger Bate et al. Modern approach 
developed by U.S. Air Force Academy. Designed as a first course. Problems, 
exercises. Numerous illustrations. 455pp. 5% x 8%. 60061-0 Pa. $9.95 


INTRODUCTION TO LINEAR ALGEBRA AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS, John W. Dettman. Excellent text covers complex numbers, determinants, 
orthonormal bases, Laplace transforms, much more. Exercises with solutions. 
Undergraduate level. 416pp. 5% x 8%. 65191-6 Pa. $10.95 


INCOMPRESSIBLE AERODYNAMICS, edited by Bryan Thwaites. Covers theo- 
retical and experimental treatment of the uniform flow of air and viscous fluids past 
two-dimensional aerofoils and three-dimensional wings; many other topics. 654pp. 
5% x 84. 65465-6 Pa. $16.95 


INTRODUCTION TO DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS, Samuel Goldberg. Excep- 
tionally clear exposition of important discipline with applications to sociology, 
psychology, economics. Many illustrative examples; over 250 problems. 260pp. 
5% x 8. 65084-7 Pa. $7.95 


LAMINAR BOUNDARY LAYERS, edited by L. Rosenhead. Engineering classic 

covers steady boundary layers in two- and three-dimensional flow, unsteady 

boundary layers, stability, observational techniques, much more. 708pp. 5% x 8%, 
65646-2 Pa. $18.95 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY, Second Edition, 
Dirk J. Struik. Excellent brief introduction covers curves, theory of surfaces, 
fundamental equations, geometry on a surface, conformal mapping, other topics. 
Problems, 240pp. 5% x 8%. 65609-8 Pa. $8.95 
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ROTARY-WING AERODYNAMIGS, W.Z. Stepniewski. Clear, concise text covers 

aerodynamic phenomena of the rotor and offers guidelines for helicopter per- 

formance evaluation. Originally prepared for NASA. 537 figures. 640pp. 6% x 94. 
64647-5 Pa. $15.95 


DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY, Heinrich W. Guggenheimer. Local differential 
geometry as an application of advanced calculus and linear algebra. Curvature, 


transformation groups, surfaces, more. Exercises. 62 figures. 378pp. 5% x 8%. 
63433-7 Pa. $8.95 


INTRODUCTION TO SPACE DYNAMICS, William Tyrrell Thomson. Com- 
prehensive, classic introduction to space-flight engineering for advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students. Includes vector algebra, kinematics, transforma- 
tion of coordinates. Bibliography. Index. 352pp. 5% x 8%. 65113-4 Pa. $8.95 


A SURVEY OF MINIMAL SURFACES, Robert Osserman. Up-to-date, in-depth 
discussion of the field for advanced students. Corrected and enlarged edition covers 
new developments. Includes numerous problems. 192pp. 5% x 8%. 

64998-9 Pa. $8.95 


ANALYTICAL MECHANICS OF GEARS, Earle Buckingham. Indispensable 
reference for modern gear manufacture covers conjugate gear-tooth action, gear- 
tooth profiles of various gears, many other topics. 263 figures. 102 tables. 546pp. 
5% x BY. 65712-4 Pa. $14.95 


SET THEORY AND LOGIC, Robert R. Stoll. Lucid introduction to unified 
theory of mathematical concepts. Set theory and logic seen as tools for conceptual 
understanding of real number system. 496pp. 5% x 8%. 63829-4 Pa. $12.95 


A HISTORY OF MECHANICS, René Dugas. Monumental study of mechanical 
principles from antiquity to quantum mechanics. Contributions of ancient Greeks, 
Galileo, Leonardo, Kepler, Lagrange, many others. 671 pp. 5% x 8%. 

65632-2 Pa. $14.95 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF GEOMETRY AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM, 
Benjamin Bold. Squaring the circle, trisecting the angle, duplicating the cube: 
learn their history, why they are impossible to solve, then solve them yourself. 
128pp. 5% x 8%. 24297-8 Pa. $4.95 


MECHANICAL VIBRATIONS, J.P. Den Hartog. Classic textbook offers lucid 
explanations and illustrative models, applying theories of vibrations toa variety of 
practical industrial engineering problems. Numerous figures. 233 problems, 
solutions. Appendix. Index. Preface. 486pp. 5% x 8%. 64785-4 Pa. $10.95 


CURVATURE AND HOMOLOGY, Samuel I. Goldberg. Thorough treatment of 
specialized branch of differential geometry. Covers Riemannian manifolds, topol- 
ogy of differentiable manifolds, compact Lie groups, other topics. Exercises. 315pp. 
5% X 8. 64314-X Pa. $9.95 


HISTORY OF STRENGTH OF MATERIALS Stephen P. Timoshenko. Excel- 
lent historical survey of the strength of materials with many references to the 
theories of elasticity and structure. 245 figures. 452pp. 5% x 8%. 61187-6 Pa. $11.95 
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GEOMETRY OF COMPLEX NUMBERS, Hans Schwerdtfeger. Illuminating, 
widely praised book on analytic geometry of circles, the Moebius transformation, 
and two-dimensional non-Euclidean geometries. 200pp. 5% x 84. 

63830-8 Pa. $8.95 


MECHANICS, J.P. Den Hartog. A classic introductory text or refresher. Hundreds 
of applications and design problems illuminate fundamentals of trusses, loaded 
beams and cables, etc. 334 answered problems. 462pp. 5% x 8%. 60754-2 Pa. $9.95 


TOPOLOGY, John G. Hocking and Gail S. Young. Superb one-year course in 
classical topology. Topological spaces and functions, point-set topology, much 
more. Examples and problems. Bibliography. Index. 384pp. 5% x 84. 

65676-4 Pa. $9.95 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, J.P. Den Hartog. Full, clear treatment of basic 
material (tension, torsion, bending, etc.) plus advanced material on engineering 
methods, applications. 350 answered problems. 323pp. 5% x 8%. 60755-0 Pa. $8.95 


ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS OF TOPOLOGY, Paul Alexandroff. Elegant, 

intuitive approach to topology from set-theoretic topology to Betti groups; how 

concepts of topology are useful in math and physics. 25 figures. 57pp. 5% x 8%. 
60747-X Pa. $3.50 


ADVANCED STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, J.P. Den Hartog. Superbly written 
advanced text covers torsion, rotating disks, niembrane stresses in shells, much 
more. Many problems and answers. 388pp. 5% x 8. 65407-9 Pa. $9.95 


COMPUTABILITY AND UNSOLVABILITY, Martin Davis. Classic graduate- 
level introduction to theory of computability, usually referred to as theory of 
recurrent functions. New preface and appendix. 288pp. 5% x 8%. 61471-9 Pa. $7.95 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY, Linus Pauling. Revised 3rd edition of classic first-year 
text by Nobel laureate. Atomic and molecular structure, quantum mechanics, 
statistical mechanics, thermodynamics correlated with descriptive chemistry. 
Problems. 992pp. 5% x 8%. 65622-5 Pa. $19.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MATRICES, SETS AND GROUPS FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS, G. Stephenson. Concise, readable text introduces sets, groups, and 
most importantly, matrices to undergraduate students of physics, chemistry, and 
engineering. Problems. 164pp. 5% x 8%. 65077-4 Pa. $6.95 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CHEMISTRY, Henry M. Leicester. 
Evolution of ideas, not individual biography. Concentrates on formulation of a 
coherent set of chemical laws. 260pp. 5% x 8%. 61053-5 Pa. $6.95 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS: An Introductory Essay, Stephan 
K6rner. Surveys the views of Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz & Kant concerning proposi- 
tions and theories of applied and pure mathematics. Introduction. ‘Two appen- 
dices. Index. 198pp. 5% x 8%. 25048-2 Pa. $7.95 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CHEMISTRY, Aaron J. Ihde. Authorita- 
tive history of chemistry from ancient Greek theory to 20th-century innovation. 
Covers major chemists and their discoveries. 209 illustrations. 14 tables. Bibliog- 
raphies. Indices. Appendices. 851 pp. 5% x 8%. 64235-6 Pa. $18.95 
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DE RE METALLICA, Georgius Agricola. The famous Hoover translation of 
greatest treatise on technological chemistry, engineering, geology, mining of early 
modern times (1556). All 289 original woodcuts. 638pp. 6% x 11. 

60006-8 Pa. $18.95 


SOME THEORY OF SAMPLING, William Edwards Deming. Analysis of the 
problems, theory and design of sampling techniques for social scientists, industrial 
managers and others who find statistics increasingly important in their work. 61 
tables. 90 figures. xvii + 602pp. 5% x 8%. 64684-X Pa. $15.95 


THE VARIOUS AND INGENIOUS MACHINES OF AGOSTINO RAMELLI: A 
Classic Sixteenth-Century Illustrated Treatise on Technology, Agostino Ramelli. 
One of the most widely known and copied works on machinery in the 16th century. 
194 detailed plates of water pumps, grain mills, cranes, more. 608pp. 9 x 12. 
28180-9 Pa. $24.95 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING AND ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, Robert Dorfman, 
Paul A. Samuelson and Robert M. Solow. First comprehensive treatment of linear 
programming in standard economic analysis. Game theory, modern welfare 
economics, Leontief input-output, more. 525pp. 5% x 8%. 65491-5 Pa. $14.95 


ELEMENTARY DECISION THEORY, Herman Chernoff and Lincoln E. Moses. 
Clear introduction to statistics and statistical theory covers data processing, 
probability and random variables, testing hypotheses, much more. Exercises. 
364pp. 5% x 8%. 65218-1 Pa. $9.95 


THE COMPLEAT STRATEGYST: Being a Primer on the Theory of Games of 
Strategy, J.D. Williams. Highly entertaining classic describes, with many illus- 
trated examples, how to select best strategies in conflict situations. Prefaces. 
Appendices. 268pp. 5% x 8%. 25101-2 Pa. $7.95 


MATHEMATICAL METHODS OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH, Thomas L. 
Saaty. Classic graduate-level text covers historical background, classical methods of 
forming models, optimization, game theory, probability, queueing theory, much 
more. Exercises. Bibliography. 448pp. 5% x 8\. 65703-5 Pa. $12.95 


CONSTRUCTIONS AND COMBINATORIAL PROBLEMS IN DESIGN OF 
EXPERIMENTS, Damaraju Raghavarao. In-depth reference work examines 
orthogonal Latin squares, incomplete block designs, tactical configuration, partial 
geometry, much more. Abundant explanations, examples. 416pp. 5% x 84. 
65685-3 Pa. $10.95 


THE ABSOLUTE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS (CALCULUS OF TENSORS), 
Tullio Levi-Civita. Great 20th-century mathematician’s classic work on material 
necessary for mathematical grasp of theory of relativity. 452pp. 5% x 84. 

63401-9 Pa. $9.95 


VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS WITH APPLICATIONS, A.I. Borisenko 
and I.E. Tarapov. Concise introduction. Worked-out problems, solutions, exer- 
cises. 257pp. 5% x 8%, 63833-2 Pa. $7.95 
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THE FOUR-COLOR PROBLEM: Assaults and Conquest, Thomas L. Saaty and 
Paul G. Kainen. Engrossing, comprehensive account of the century-old combina- 
torial topological problem, its history and solution. Bibliographies. Index. 110 
figures. 228pp. 5% x 84. 65092-8 Pa. $6.95 


CATALYSIS IN CHEMISTRY AND ENZYMOLOGY, William P. Jencks. 
Exceptionally clear coverage of mechanisms for catalysis, forces in aqueous 
solution, carbonyl- and acyl-group reactions, practical kinetics, more. 864pp. 
5% x 84. 65460-5 Pa. $19.95 


PROBABILITY: An Introduction, Samuel Goldberg. Excellent basic text covers set 
theory, probability theory for finite sample spaces, binomial theorem, much more. 
360 problems. Bibliographies. 322pp. 5% x 8%. 65252-1 Pa. $8.95 


LIGHTNING, Martin A. Uman. Revised, updated edition of classic work on the 
physics of lightning. Phenomena, terminology, measurement, photography, 
spectroscopy, thunder, more. Reviews recent research. Bibliography. Indices. 
320pp. 5% x 84. 64575-4 Pa. $8.95 


PROBABILITY THEORY: A Concise Course, Y.A. Rozanov. Highly readable, 
self-contained introduction covers combination of events, dependent events, 
Bernoulli trials, etc. Translation by Richard Silverman. 148pp. 5% x 8%. 

63544-9 Pa. $5.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HAMILTONIAN OPTICS, H. A. Buchdahl. Detailed 
account of the Hamiltonian treatment of aberration theory in geometrical optics. 
Many classes of optical systems defined in terms of the symmetries they possess. 
Problems with detailed solutions. 1970 edition. xv + 360pp. 5% x 8%. 

67597-1 Pa. $10.95 


STATISTICS MANUAL, Edwin L. Crow, et al. Comprehensive, practical 
collection of classical and modern methods prepared by U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station. Stress on use. Basics of statistics assumed. 288pp. 5% x 8%. 

60599-X Pa. $6.95 


DICTIONARY/OUTLINE OF BASIC STATISTICS, John E. Freund and Frank 
J. Williams. A clear concise dictionary of over 1,000 statistical terms and an outline 
of statistical formulas covering probability, nonparametric tests, much more. 
208pp. 5% x 8%. 66796-0 Pa. $6.95 


STATISTICAL METHOD FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF QUALITY CON- 
TROL, Walter A. Shewhart. Important text explains regulation of variables, uses 


of statistical control to achieve quality control in industry, agriculture, other areas. 
192pp. 5% x 8%. 65232-7 Pa. $7.95 


THE INTERPRETATION OF GEOLOGICAL PHASE DIAGRAMS, Ernest G. 
Ehlers. Clear, concise text emphasizes diagrams of systems under fluid or 
containing pressure; also coverage of complex binary systems, hydrothermal 
melting, more. 288pp. 6% x 944. 65389-7 Pa. $10.95 


STATISTICAL ADJUSTMENT OF DATA, W. Edwards Deming. Introduction to 
basic concepts of statistics, curve fitting, least squares solution, conditions without 


parameter, conditions containing parameters. 26 exercises worked out. 271pp. 
5% x 8%. 64685-8 Pa. $8.95 
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TENSOR CALCULUS, J.L. Synge and A. Schild. Widely used introductory text 
covers spaces and tensors, basic operations in Riemannian space, non-Riemannian 
spaces, etc. 324pp. 5% x 84. 63612-7 Pa. $8.95 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, Dirk J. Struik. The best brief 
history of mathematics. Stresses origins and covers every major figure from ancient 
Near East to 19th century. 41 illustrations. 195pp. 5% x 8%. 60255-9 Pa. $7.95 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, W.W. Rouse 
Ball. One of clearest, most authoritative surveys from the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians through 19th-century figures such as Grassman, Galois, Riemann. Fourth 
edition. 522pp. 5% x 8%. 20630-0 Pa. $10.95 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, David E. Smith. Nontechnical survey from 
ancient Greece and Orient to late 19th century; evolution of arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, calculating devices, algebra, the calculus. 362 illustrations. 1,355pp. 
5% x 8%. 20429-4, 20430-8 Pa., Two-vol. set $23.90 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES, René Descartes. The great work 
founded analytical geometry. Original French text, Descartes’ own diagrams, 
together with definitive Smith-Latham translation. 244pp. 5% x 8%. 

60068-8 Pa. $7.95 


THE ORIGINS OF THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS, Margaret E. Baron. 
Only fully detailed and documented account of crucial discipline: origins; 
development by Galileo, Kepler, Cavalieri; contributions of Newton, Leibniz, 
more. 304pp. 5% x 8%. (Available in U.S. and Canada only) 65371-4 Pa. $9.95 


THE HISTORY OF THE CALCULUS AND ITS CONCEPTUAL DEVELOP- 

MENT, Carl B. Boyer. Origins in antiquity, medieval contributions, work of 

Newton, Leibniz, rigorous formulation. Treatment is verbal. 346pp. 5% x 8%. 
60509-4 Pa. $8.95 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, translated with introduc- 
tion and commentary by Sir Thomas L. Heath. Definitive edition. Textual and 
linguistic notes, mathematical analysis. 2,500 years of critical commentary. Not 
abridged. 1,414pp. 5% x 8%. 60088-2, 60089-0, 60090-4 Pa., Three-vol. set $29.85 


GAMES AND DECISIONS: Introduction and Critical Survey, R. Duncan Luce 
and Howard Raiffa. Superb nontechnical introduction to game theory, primarily 
applied to social sciences. Utility theory, zero-sum games, n-person games, 
decision-making, much more. Bibliography. 509pp. 5% x 8%. 65943-7 Pa. $12.95 


THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, Lucas 
N.H. Bunt, Phillip S. Jones, and Jack D. Bedient. Fundamental underpinnings of 
modern arithmetic, algebra, geometry and number systems derived from ancient 
civilizations. 320pp. 5% x 8%. 25563-8 Pa. $8.95 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL PEOPLE, A. Albert Klaf. Covers 
important aspects of integral and differential calculus via 756 questions. 566 
problems, most answered. 431pp. 5% x 8. 20370-0 Pa. $8.95 


CATALOG OF DOVER BOOKS 


CHALLENGING MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS WITH ELEMENTARY 

SOLUTIONS, A.M. Yaglom and I.M. Yaglom. Over 170 challenging problems on 

probability theory, combinatorial analysis, points and lines, topology, convex 
polygons, many other topics. Solutions. Total of 445pp. 5% x 8%. Two-vol. set. 

Vol. 1 65536-9 Pa. $7.95 

Vol. II 65537-7 Pa. $6.95 


FIFTY CHALLENGING PROBLEMS IN PROBABILITY WITH SOLU- 
TIONS, Frederick Mosteller. Remarkable puzzlers, graded in difficulty, illustrate 
elementary and advanced aspects of probability. Detailed solutions. 88pp. 5% x 8%. 

65355-2 Pa. $4.95 


EXPERIMENTS IN TOPOLOGY, Stephen Barr. Classic, lively explanation of 
one of the byways of mathematics. Klein bottles, Moebius strips, projective planes, 
map coloring, problem of the Koenigsberg bridges, much more, described with 
clarity and wit. 43 figures. 210pp. 5% x 8%. 25933-1 Pa. $5.95 


RELATIVITY IN ILLUSTRATIONS, Jacob T. Schwartz. Clear nontechnical 
treatment makes relativity more accessible than ever before. Over 60 drawings 
illustrate concepts more clearly than text alone. Only high school geometry needed. 
Bibliography. 128pp. 6% x 9%. 25965-X Pa. $6.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Earl 
A. Coddington. A thorough and systematic first course in elementary differential 
equations for undergraduates in mathematics and science, with many exercises and 
problems (with answers). Index. 304pp. 5% x 8%. 65942-9 Pa. $8.95 


FOURIER SERIES AND ORTHOGONAL FUNCTIONS, Harry F. Davis. An 
incisive text combining theory and practical example to introduce Fourier series, 
orthogonal functions and applications of the Fourier method to boundary-value 
problems. 570 exercises. Answers and notes. 416pp. 5% x 8%. 65973-9 Pa. $9.95 


THE THEORY OF BRANCHING PROCESSES, Theodore E. Harris. First 
systematic, comprehensive treatment of branching (i.e. multiplicative) processes 
and their applications. Galton-Watson model, Markov branching processes, 
electron-photon cascade, many other topics. Rigorous proofs. Bibliography. 
240pp. 5% x 8%. 65952-6 Pa. $6.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRAIC STRUCTURES, Joseph Landin. 
Superb self-contained text covers ‘‘abstract algebra’: sets and numbers, theory of 
groups, theory of rings, much more. Numerous well-chosen examples, exercises. 
247pp. 5% x 8%. 65940-2 Pa. $7.95 





Prices subject to change without notice. 
Available at your book dealer or write for free Mathematics and Science Catalog to Dept. GI, 
Dover Publications, Inc., 31 East 2nd St., Mineola, N.Y. 11501. Dover publishes more than 175 
books each year on science, elementary and advanced mathematics, biology, music, art, 
literature, history, social sciences and other areas. 
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DOVER BOOKS ON 
MATHEMATICS 


ARITHMETIC REFRESHER, A. Albert Klaf. (21241-6) $7.95 

CaLcuLus REFRESHER, A. Albert Klaf. (20370-0) $8.95 

THEORY OF APPROXIMATION, N.I. Achieser. (67129-1) $8.95 

ON ForMALLY UNDECIDABLE PROPOSITIONS OF PriNcIPIA MATHEMATICA AND 
RELATED Systems, Kurt Godel. (66980-7) $4.95 

METHoDs OF APPLIED MaTHEMaTIcs, Francis B. Hildebrand. 
(67002-3) $10.95 

eo AND Locic, Mark Kac & Staislaw M. Ulam. (67085-6) 

MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND THEORY IN GAMES, PROGRAMMING, AND 
Economics, Samuel Karlin. (67020-1) $18.95 

Survey or Matrix THEORY AND Matrix INEquauitigEs, Marvin Marcus & 
Henryk Minc. (67102-X) $6.95 

ABSTRACT ALGEBRA AND SOLUTION BY Rapica.s, John E. & Margaret W. 
Maxfield. (67121-6) $8.95 

ELEMENTS OF THE TOPOLOGY OF PLANE SETs oF Points, M.H.A. Newman. 
(67037-6) $6.95 

THE QUALITATIVE THEORY OF ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTIons: AN 
INTRODUCTION, Fred Brauer and John A. Nohel. (65846-5) $8.95 

FourIER SERIES AND ORTHOGONAL Functions, Harry F. Davis. 
(65973-9) $11.95 

TENsorS, DIFFERENTIAL FORMS, AND VARIATIONAL PRINCIPLES, David 
Lovelock and Hanno Rund. (65840-6) $9.95 

ESSENTIAL CALCULUS WITH APPLICATIONS, Richard A. Silverman. 
(66097-4) $9.95 

TopoLocy, John G. Hocking and Gail S. Young. (65676-4) $9.95 

NuMBER THEORY AND Its History, Oystein Ore. (65620-9) $9.95 

DISTRIBUTION THEORY AND TRANSFORM ANALYsis, A.H. Zemanian. 
(65479-6) $11.95 

INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL ANALYSIS, F’. B. Hildebrand. 
(65363-3) $15.95 

Firry CHALLENGING PROBLEMS IN PROBABILITY WITH SOLUTIONS, Frederick ° 
Mosteller. (65355-2) $4.95 

HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL Functions, Milton Abramowitz and Irene 
A. Stegun. (61272-4) $24.95 

TENSOR ANALYSIS ON MANIFOLDS, Richard L. Bishop and Samuel I. 
Goldberg. (64039-6) $8.95 


Paperbound unless otherwise indicated. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Available at your book dealer or write for free catalogues 
to Dept. 23, Dover Publications, Inc., 31 East 2nd Street, Mineola, N.Y. 
11501. Please indicate field of interest. Each year Dover publishes over 
200 books on fine art, music, crafts and needlework, antiques, 
languages, literature, children’s books, chess, cookery, nature, 
anthropology, science, mathematics, and other areas. 

_ Manufactured in the U.S.A. 


Foundations 
of Potential Theory 
Oliver Dimon Kellogg 


This book serves as an introduction to the fundamentals of potential 
functions, offering a systematic treatment thorough enough so that 
students can turn directly from this book to practical applications and the 
periodical literature. Readers are assumed to have some previous 
knowledge of partial derivatives, and multiple and line integrals. 


The main topics covered are: the force of gravity (Newton’s law, volume 
distributions, attraction between bodies, specific force); fields of force; 
potentials (work and potential energy, Stokes’ theorem, flow of heat, 
Gauss’ theorem of the arithmetic mean); properties of Newtonian 
potentials at points of free space and at points occupied by masses; 
potentials as solutions of Laplace’s equation and electrostatics; harmonic 
functions; electric images and Green’s function; sequences of harmonic 
functions; fundamental existence theorems (the Dirichlet and Neumann 
problems in terms of integral equations, including the case of discontinu- 
ous kernels); the logarithmic potential (Cauchy-Riemann differential 
equations, conformal mapping). 


Detailed proofs are rigorously worked out, leading to results not easily 
obtainable elsewhere—for instance a proof for the general regular region 
of the divergence theorem on reduction of volume to surface integrals; 
treatment of fundamental existence theorems by means of integral 
equations; etc. 


“Excellent value... best introduction in English,” Mathematical 
Gazette. “Important for anyone in hydrodynamics, aerodynamics, 
physics, electrical engineering and pure mathematics,” Industrial 
Bulletin. 


Unaltered, unabridged republication of Ist (1929) edition. Exercise 
problems. Bibliography. Index. 30 figures. ix + 384pp. 5% x 8. Paper- 
bound. 


A DOVER EDITION DESIGNED FOR YEARS OF USE! 


We have made every effort to make this the best book possible. Our 
paper is opaque, with minimal show-through; it will not ¢ 
become brittle with age. Pages are bound in signatures, in t 
traditionally used for the best books, and will not drop out. B 
flat for easy reference. The binding will not crack or split 
permanent book. 
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